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it has committed a political 
The doctrine that no one shall be removed 
from office except for cause carries necessarily with 
it the do. trine that no one shall be removed from 
office without an opportunity to be heard in his own 
defense in reply to the charges preferred against 


The Senatorial Committee on Inter-State Com- 
merce is still continuing its investigations, the latest 
sittings being at Chicago. How much light the Com- 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE Postmaster-General has, in a public statement, 
indicated the kind of acts which constitute, in 

his judgment, ‘‘ offensive partisanship.” They include 
the editorship or publication of newspapers contain- 
ing either scurrilous personal attacks ora manifest 
malignancy of political feeling ; the use of the post- 
office as a place for the political placards of one party 
with the refusal to allow those of the otner to be 
exhibited ; the employment of the office asa place for 
political organization, or such an active participation 
in political organizations as to impair the proper per- 
formance of the duties of the office. To this we may 
add that it is announced that the President requires 
proof of partisanship, refusing to sanction a removal 
without adequate evidence; and that in eighteen 
cases he has issued commissions to officials appointed 
by President Arthur in the closing days of the last 
administration. The President’s position that no one 
should be removed without proof is clearly just ; and 
if it is true, as alleged—and we have as yet seen no 
contradiction—that the Postmistress at Nyack, N. Y., 
has been removed for alleged malfeasance in office, 
without evidence and without opportunity for self- 
defense, the Administration has not only perpetrated 


mittee is getting from this peripatetic investigation 
we do not know; but the country is getting some, 
for it is stimulated to formulatefits demands, ‘and, so 
far as we can judge from the imperfect reports of 
the testimony afforded by the daily papers, there is 
an unexpected degree of unanimity in the demand. 
It involves some form of State or National control 
over the great transportation lines, and includes the 
following specific points: 1. A National Railroad 
Commisvion, though with what powers invested the 
various authorities do not agree. 2. A publshed 
and printed schedule of rates, both for freight and 
passengers. 3. A prohibition of any change in this 
rate without previous notice, or any variation from 
it in case of special customers, or any rebates after 
carriage. 4. A ‘‘short haul” law; that is, a law 
forbidding any line to charge more for a shorter than 
for a longer distance on the same route. 5. To 
which we may add a law analogous to that in Eng- 
land, giving to every customer a legal claim to the 
most favored rates given by favor to any customer, 
and a right to recover from the company in case he 
has been charged in excess of that lowestrate. Pub- 
lic sentiment is evidently crystallizing in support of 
so much of Natioral regulation as is involved in these 
points, and we doubt whether even the vis inertia of 
Congress will be able long to resist it. 


The Pittsburg strike has come , to an end by an 
adjustment which shows very clearly that the strike 
ought never to have been allowed to begin. In the 
main the manufacturers bave accepted the working- 
men’s terms. There are some minor points on which 
there is still disagreement ; but these have been left 
to a committee composed of an equal number of work- 
ingmen and manufacturers, whose decision both par- 
ties agree to accept as final. Why could not sucha 
committee have been organized in the first instance ? 
Why, indeed, could it not be made a permanent body, 
with authority, if not to decisively determine, at least 
to tentatively adjust all controversies between the 
laborer and the capitalist’ The thoughtful reader 
will observe that this is one step in the direction of 
that participation in control of the great industrial 
enterprises which The Christian Union claims as one 
of the rights of the democracy of industry, and a 
long step away from that doctrine of laissez faire 
and free competition which political economy has 
hitherto regarded as the panacea for all labor diffi- 
culties, and which we have regarded as one of the 
chief causes in aggravating, if not in producing, 
them. 


We shall not enter into the public discussions re- 
specting the ‘‘ Dolphin” and its rejection by the Gov- 
ernment. The board which has passed upon it is com- 
posed of officers of the navy, and is presumptively 
non-partisan in its personnel. Secretary Whitney’s 
course seems, on the face of it, fair-minded and judi- 
cial, and he has now referred to the Attorney-General 
the question what are the liabilities of the Govern- 
ment to the builder, who on his part claims that the 
boat was built under the supervision of a Government 
board, and that its defects, whatever they may be, 
are due not to his workmanship, but to the plans and 
specifications submitted to him by the Government. 
It seems at all events tolerably clear, wherever the 
fault may lie, that the boat does not possess the quali- 
ties which are called for; that it has not the speed, 
the power, nor the seaworthiness. It is but the first 
of four war vessels contracted for by Mr. Roach for 


the Government, and it is to be hoped that the dis- 
covery of the defects in this one will prevent a repe- 
tition of like defects in the others. 


Mr. Pancoast, who in another column calls atten- 
tion to the palpabie injustice inflicted upon the In. 
dians by the law, as construed by the United States 
Attorney-General, is the law official of the Indian 
Rights Association, and knows whereof he speaks. 
We do not venture to question Mr. Garland’s inter- 
pretation of the law, but a law which refuses to 
allow an Indian to take the oath of allegiance to the 
United States, anc to serve the Government as @ 
postmaster in a territory almost entirely occupied by 
Indians, is not only palpably but keenly unjust. 
For thesejinjustices—for this is but one of a whole 
tribe and swarm of them—there is but one remedy : 
a law which shall at once and from the date of its 
passage make the Indian a citizen of the United 
States, amenable to its laws and entitled to its pro- 
tection like any other citizen. The question of suf- 
frage may well be held for consideration, but the 
question of protection ought not to be held in abey- 
ance for a day after Congress comes in session. 


We are glad to note that in Massachusetts, as in 
New York, the attempt of political demagogues to 
mar and maim the Civil Service law by exempting 
soldiers and sailors from its operation has failed. 
It is true this failure was by a tie vote, but we vent- 
ure the opinion that the attempt will not be repeated. 
The suggestion that sailors and soldiers are not able 
to pass & proper competitive examination, and so 
show their competency, is an insult to them which 
they have properly and vigorously, by their protests, 
resented. 


The latest reports s seem to indicate that the dead- 
lock in English affairs has been broken, principally 
through the personal influence of the Queen. If the 
inside history of the last few weeks could be written 
it would form an exceedingly interesting and signifi- 
cant chapter in the history of English parties. Lord 
Randolph Churchill is apparently repeating in some 
essential particulars the story of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
success. Beginning with the distrust of the entire Con- 
servative party, obtaining a position of prominence 
principally by his audacity and the unscrupulous 
vigor of his attacks on the Liberals, this young politi- 
cian has at last forced himself upon the men who dis- 
like him, and by sheer audacity and vigor made him- 
self the leader of a party which is in no mood to 
follow him. If reports are to be trusted, Lord Salis- 
bury found his young colleaguea very difficult person 
to deal with, and was finally obliged to come to his 
terms. These involved substantially the retirement 
of Sir Stafford Northcote from the Conservative lead- 
ership in the House of Commons, a full representation 
of the Churchill section in the Ministry, and, most 
extraordinary of all, Lord Churchill’s appointment to 
the great place of Secretary for India. Sir Stafford 
Northcote is to be asphyxiated after the usual decorous 
fashion by means of a peerage and a seat in the House 
of Lords. When these difficulties were arranged Lord 
Salisbury found another perplexity in the attitude of 
Russia, whose recent conduct of affairs in Afghanis- 
tan both he and Lord Courchill have criticised in the 
most outspoken and uncumplimentary terms. The 
Russian Government, iden.ifying Conservative antag- 
onism with two men—oue of whom was to be Premier 
and the other Secretary for India—took the very unu- 
sual course, if reports are to be trusted, of signifying 
her displeasure by announcing that in the event of the 
formation of such a Cabinet the Russian Minister 
in London would be withdrawn. It is more than 
doubtful whether Evglishmen would stand such a 
threat from any government, but it is very probable 
that the Russian attitude has proved extremely em- 
barrassing to Lord Salisbury. As the matter now 
stands, the latter has finally concluded to accept the 
Premiership, with uo other pledge from Mr. Glad- 
atone than that he will use his influence to prevent 
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factious opposition. Altogether the Conservatives 
find themselves in a position which promise» nothing 
but embarrassment and ridicule. 

The progress of emancipation in Brazil has been 
reported from time to time in these columns. , The 
vreat southern empire is solving the slavery question 
without recourse to arms, and in a way which must 
vreatly encourage those who hope for stable and 
popular forms of government in South America. 
During the past year Brazil has shared in the uni- 
versal financial depression, and its revenues have 
been diminished to a very considerable extent. Not- 
withstanding this falling off of income, the Emperor 
proposed a scheme in his opening address to the 
Legislature, and a bill has been introduced into that 
body. which provides for gradual emancipation at a 
very heavy expense to the country at large. The 
plan proposed involves the registration of all slaves 
under sixty years of age, with a scale of values 
based upon the respective ages. Slaves of sixty years 
and upwards are to be considered free, and all 
national taxes, except export duties, are to be in- 
creased five per cent. to provide the necessary 
emancipation fund. Other features of the bill pro- 
vide in detail for various contingencies. One great 
advantage of this rational and Christian method of 
dealing with the problem is shown in the endeavor 
to foresee and provide for the future of the emanci- 
pated siaves. They will be required to remain five 
years in the counties in waich they have lived, and 
to prepare themselves for some definite occupa- 
tion. This scheme ritlects great credit not only 
on the moral sense of the people of Brazil, but 
also on their statesmanship. Slavery is a curse 
from every point of view, and as a mere matter 
of economics the sooner a country is rid of it 
the better for every financial interest involved. 


in France no less than in England constitutional 
government is just now iu a stage of rapid evolution. 
in the latter country an election is soon to be held 
under a greatly extended franchise ; in the former 
the next Chamber of |)eputies will be chosen under 
the scrutin de liste system, or, in other words, the 
system of voting for a list af candidates on a general 
ticket. The districts will no longer be individually 
represented and send up to the Assembly a body of 
men intensely interested in loeal affairs, and with 
very feeble general and combined national interests ; 
on the other hand, the departments will be repre- 
sented by deputies elected on a general ticket. In 
this way it is hoped that the difficulty which has 
always confronted popular government among the 
Latin races may be in a measure overcome. In 
France, as in Italy, the great obstacle to popular gov- 
ernment has been the difficulty of getting men to 
act together in support of certain common principles. 
There have been groups, but no parties, and the 
inevitable results of disunion have followed. In the 
new French Chamber of I’eputies it is believed that 
the Republicans will have a fairly well organized 
majority, and that the wretched jealousies and petty 
animosities which have at times deprived France of 
the services of her wisest statesmen may die with 
the political conditions which producedthem. Gam- 
betta’s far-seeing statesmanship receives a new 
confirmation in the adoption of a measure with 
which his name will always be associated, and the 
support of which two years ago deprived him of 
office, and returned him to something like political 
obscurity. 


Politics in Mexico are in the condition of transi- 
tion and confision whicli appears to be permanent in 
that country. The Mexican Congress, which has 
just closed its session, came fully up to the standard 
of its predecessors in the discordant elements which 
it brought to the surface. Each administration 
preys upon its predecessor, and just now President 
Diaz is enjoying an onslaught on President Gonzales. 
That the two men have been intimate friends only 
adds zest to the enterprise, from the Mexican stand- 
point. The Gonzales administration, on the basis of 
the report of a committee of audit on the accounts of 
its last year, was the target of a fusillade of the most 
damaging charge: aud criticisms during the last 
sessions of the Conyreas. Corruption and systematic 
robbery of public m iicys were Jaid atits door amid 
the uproarious applau-e of galleries and lobbies. 
Meanwhile it is to be noted that while the available 
income of the government for the next fiscal vear will 
be about $20,000,000, Congress voted appropriations 
amounting to $34,000,000. 


Nebraska has inaugurated a very radical reform in 
judicial procedure, the results of which will be 
watened with interest; ithas abolished the Grand 
Jury system. Our present criminal system is bor- 
rowed from England, where it grew up largely as a 
necessary protection of the individual against the 
despotic power of a strong government, which ap- 
pointed judges and conferred upon them almost auto- 
cratic powers. The jury, both grand and petit, was 
the only safeguard of the Englishman from a Judge 
Jeffreys and from the almost equally dangerous 
thouzh less malignant power of the court, from which 
Erskine wrested his victories for freedom of press. 
It is a very serious question whether in our demo- 
cratic government these safeguards do not impede 
the punishment of crime more than they protect the 
innocent from prosecution. As we understand the 
Nebraska system--though our only information is 
derived from the press reports—hereafter the public 
prosecutor will determine whether an accused shal! 
be prosecuted or not ; that question will not be sub- 
mitted to the determination of a grand jury. But 
after the prosecution has begun, the question of 
vuilt or innocence will be, as now, submitted to a 
petit jury. What protection Nebraska will have 
against tampering with the prosecuting attorney by 
wealthy or politically influential criminals we do not 
know. This danger is perhaps the chief weak point 
in the new method. 


Mr. Buddensiek, the builder whose houses tumbled 
down before they were completed, has been found 
guilty of manslaughter. The maximum penalty of the 
law is fifteen years’ imprisonment, and we agree heart- 
ily with the secular papers in the judgment that this 
is none too severe a penalty for hiscrime. ‘)f course 
an appeal has been taken, and we do not mean to 
anticipate the final judgment of the courtin the case 
when we say that we trust no technical objection may 
avail to set the verdict of the juryaside. Theexpedi- 
tion of this trial, and the 1esult which bas becn 
reached, combine to show that the law’s delays have 
to give away before aroused public sentiment. If 
every violator of the law could be brought to a trial 
as thorough, as speedy, and as impartial, such crimes 
would become infrequent. We hope the District 
Attorney will not stop here, and that the inspectors 
who allowed this building to go up will als» be held 
to an account for their shameful neglect of duty. 


The ‘‘Isere,” with the long-expected Bartholdi 
Statue, arrived outside the Narrows on Wednesday 
of last week, and wasat once boarded by a committee 
of city officials, members of the Pedestal Committee, 
and, of course, by swarms of reporters. The voyage 
had been a good one, and the goddess was found not 
a particle the worse for her sea-trip. Her 200 tons 
of weight lay carefully packed in 220 separate boxes, 
ready to be joined in one when the granite pedestal, 
which has now reached a height that begins to be 
imposing, shall at last have been completed. The 
official document transferring the statue was pre- 
sented to General Stone by Captain de Saune, of the 
‘“‘Isere.” It is elaborately engrossed on parchment 
with portraits of Washington and Lafayette, and is 
signed by M. Jules Ferry and M. Brisson for France, 
and by Ferdinand Lesseps and E. de Lafayette for 
the Franco-American Union Committee. (n Friday 
the formal reception took place. The upper and 
lower bays and the rivers were crowded with vessels of 
every description, from the imposing man-of-war to 
the noisy and saucy little tugs, whose name was 
legion, all tricked out from mast-tip to bowsprit with 
bunting of every color and device. In the afternoon 
lower Broadway and the Battery were packed with 
enthusiastic citizens. A French man-of-war, ‘‘La 
Flore,” the flagship on this coast, had appeared, and 
swung into position near the ‘' Isere.”’ Several of our 
own not very formidable war vessels were riding 
atanchor near by. A tug bearing Senator Evarts, 
General OC. P. Stone, Mr. Louis de Bebian, President 
Sanger, and other officials landed its party on board 
the French vessel, and after mutual congratulations 
and festivity, a sea-procession was formed, and amid 
the booming of cannon and screaming of whistles 
the ‘‘ Isere ’ was escorted to her dock-at Bedloe’s 
Island. On that little spot some seven or eight 
thousand people had crowded, and the visit of the 
Officials was greeted with the patriotic songs of both 
countries. Shortly after, the visiting party were 
landed at the Battery, and escorted by a brilliant 
military procession through the crowded street to the 
City Hall. Here addresses were made by Mayor 
Grace aud Alderman Sanger, and the oration of 
the day by Mr. Coudert—in parts witty and in parts 


eloquent—was responded to in French by Admiral 
Lacombe, who acknowledged the fervor and cor 

diality of the reception, and professed the deepest 
and most sincere sentiments of respect and affection 
from the French people to the people of the United 
States. In the evening and on the following day 
the French officers were tendered the hospitalities 
of the city in many ways, and were given au oppor 

tunity to examine the workings of our fire depart- 
ment, prisons, charities, and other public institutions. 
No account of the reception of M. liartholdi’s 
statue would be complete which should neglect to 
recognize the energetic and persistent work of the New 
York ** World” in accumulating funds for the pedestal. 
When it began its attempt to raise the sum needed, 
contributions had almost ceased, and the prospect of 
providing a pedestal in time to save the country 
froma just charge of slighting the great gift was 
dark. The** World ’ has since then collected over 
*75,000, and the entire amount needed will doubtless 
be obtained in due time. 


General Grant has reached his summer home 
on Mount MacGregor. lie endured the journey as 
well, certainly, as his physicians had anticipated ; but, 
endeavoring to walk on his arrival at the station, his 
strength gave out, and he was carried to his cottage. 
Whether to this fact producing special discourage- 
ment, or to a seuse of great physical weakuess, of 
which he is a better judge than any of his attendants, 
is to be attributed his own opinion that he cannot live 
much longer, we do not know ; still, the change of 
air and the quiet may give him some further respite. 
The coming of merciful death at any moment ought 
not to surprise the country, and evidently will not 
surprise him. 


The State Board of Ilealth of New York has, 
under a new law, appointed an official chemist and 
analyzer of beers and distilled liquors. He is to 
make an examination of samples of spirituous, fer- 
mented, or malt liquors in every brewery or dis- 
tillery in the State. The Board of Health invite 
information which will aid them in their investiga- 
tion. Those who regard alcohol as the worst of all 
the poisons in alcoholic liquors will care very little 
for this law. But those who believe that the evils 
of the liquor traffic are greatly increased by the un- 
scrupulous and unlimited adulteration of liquors 
will hope that the new official will be able to do 
something to check a practice which works a double 
evil: first, by making injurious liquors still more 
injurious ; and, secondly, by cheapening them and 
so making them more common. 


The Saturday half-holiday movement still contin- 
ues to grow. The New York ‘ Herald” is our author- 
ity for the statement that this scheme has been in 
vogue in Great Britain for many years, with great 
benefit to both employer and employed. It is de- 
clared to be almost universal there, and has devel- 
oped athletic clubs, promoted health and content- 
ment, and greatly diminished the temptation to Sun- 
day junketing. From an account in the ‘‘ Herald” 
we judge that this Saturday half-holiday is observed 
all through the year. In Scotland the employees are 
paid on Friday instead of Saturday, and thus the 
family shopping can be done on Saturday morning. 
It would be still better if they could be paid on Mon- 
day, which would greatly lessen Sunday drinking. 


The most notable events in the college commence- 
ment season are the resignation of President White, 
of Cornell University, and the election of Dr. John 
Hall as Chancellor of the University of the City of 
New York. The reason assigned for Presid nt 
White’s resignation is his desire for a well-earned 
rest ; he is going abroad to secure it. He has been 
identified with the University from its foundation, 
and it will not be easy to fill his place. The news- 
papers, with their accustomed generosity, are taking 
the burden of finding a successor off the hands of 
the Board of Trustees, and are discussing the re. 
spective merits of James Russell Lowell, President 
Walker, of the Boston School of Technology ; Presi- 
dent Angell, of the Michigan University ; and Pro- 
fessor Adams, of the same institution. What names 
the proper authorities are considering we do not 
know. Dr. Hall will be practically Chancellor 
emeritus of the New York University, and serves 
without compensation. Vice-Chancellor McCracken, 
late of the Western University of Pennsylvania, will 
be its practical chief executive officer. The Univer- 
sity has, however, entered upon a new life, paid off 
all its debts, expended $10,000 in repairing and im- 
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proving its edifice. made some important additions 
to its courses and its corps of instructors, and cut 
loose from its nominal and useless connection with 
the city government by electing representatives from 
the churches in lieu of representatives from the City 
Council on its Board, The improved prospects of 
this institution are in no small measure due to the 
yenerous attitude of its ex-Chancellor, Dr. Crosby, 
who, unable to carry out his own plans for making it 
an institution for post-graduate courses, and resign- 
ing his chancellorship, has taken hold heartily, and 
enlisted his friends and supporters in carrying out 
the plans of others. 


rince Frederick Charles, nephew of the Em- 
peror William, died at l’otsdam, ‘June 15. His 
military exploits in the Franco-German war gave 
him the sobriquet of **The Red Prince.”——The 
New York law prohibiting the sale of *: oleomar- 
yarine’ uuder any name whatever las been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional by the Supreme Court.—— 
(io statisticians say that the wheat crop will be the 
worst for twenty years. A tornade in Plymouth 
and Cherokee Counties, lowa, killed several people 
and destroyed much property.——-Among the ap- 
pointments by President Cleveland the last week 
were those of Mr. W. L. Alden, of the New York 
Times.” as Consul-General to Rome; Mr. Kh. H. 
Stoddard — the and author—as Consul at 
Athens ; Mr. Bayless W. Ilanna as Minister to the 
Argentine Republic ; General Vierce M. B. Young 
as Consul-General at St. Petersburg; Mr. C. A. 
lougherty as Secretary of Legation at Rome; 
and Mr. John B. Stallo as Minister to Italy. 
The Plymouth (Va.) fever is spreading.——The 
steamship ‘*Guyandotte” was sunk at her New 
York dock last Thursday through the careless- 
ness of a workman who opened a ‘sea valve’’ 
and the Hudson.”"——A colliery explo- 
sion at l’endebury, near Manchester, Englan:, 
last Friday, killed over 150 miners.——Secretary 
Bayard proposes to gather, through American con- 
suls, information about foreign manufactures for the 
benefit of American manufacturers. Horse-cars 
have begun to run on Broadway; the Broadway 
stage is a thing of the past.——-The Columbia- 
Harvard boat-race resulted in a decisive victory for 
Harvard, which led its rival by ‘‘ about half a mile.” 
——The Spanish Ministry resigned because of the 
King’s intention to visit the infected regions, but 
resumed their portfolios when he abandoned the 
project. On June 19, 71% new cases of cholera were 
reported. There was rioting in Madrid on Sunday. 
——The recent severe storm on the Newfoundland 
coast is said to have destroyed more than sixty ves- 
sels. Ex-Minister James Russell Lowell arrived in 
Boston from England on June 19, and received a pleas- 
ant reception from many friends. He has been absent 
eight years. 


A FRANK AND FULL ACKNOWLEDG- 
MENT. 


HE ‘‘ Congregationalist ’’ of last week informs 
its readers that *' at last, after months of inde- 
cision or evasion, the frank and full acknowledgment 
is made that Andover teaches the ‘ new theology.’ ” 
As we had read with care our own correspondent’s 
account of the graduating exercises at Andover, 
we turned with some surprise as well as interest to 
the ‘* Congregationalist’s ’ more extended report to 
see in what manner this acknowledgment had been 
made. What we there found we have transferred to 
our columns elsewhere, that our readers may see how 
great a smoke a little fire giveth. There appears to 
be no better ground for the statement that there has 
been a frank acknowledgment of new theology than 
for the accompanying accusation of ‘indecision or 
evasion.”’ No one, indeed, appears to have acknowl- 
edved anything. The fourteen graduates were sub- 
jected to a fire of cross questions from the auditors 
present at the examination. The anonymous corre- 
spondent of the ** Congregationalist " undertakes to 
summarize the positions taken in reply to this cross- 
examination. This summary constitutes the ‘‘ frank 
acknowledgment” of the Seminary. To report the 
theological opinions of a single thinker with whom 
one does not sympathize is always a difficult task. 
To present in a paragraph the theological opinions of a 
dozen thinkers, as they are evoked bya running fire of 
cross-questioning from another dozen, when no two 
men among either questioners or questioned entirely 
agree, is a task so diflicult that the most skillful and 
impartial of historians might well shrink from under- 
taking it. To call this report a “‘ frank acknowledg- | 


ment ” of a third set of men, who neither asked the 
questions nor gave the answers, nor wrote the report, 
is decidedly a ‘‘ new departure” in writing history. 

Andover Seminary has doubtless made a new de- 
parture. So have New Haven and | nion Seminaries, 
and perhaps some others with whose teachings we 
are less familiar. We are not authorized to make a 
‘* frank acknowledgment” for either of these, but 
we do not doubt the fact. The Seminary of fifty 
years ago undertook to furnish the student with a 
system of theology. It was his business to take the 
system which his instructors gave him, and serve it to 
the churches. The Seminary was a wholesale dealer, 
the minister a retailer, if the mercantile figure may 
beallowed. There was a I’rinceton theology, a New 
Haven theology, a New Windsor theology, an Andover 
theology. The student decided what theology he 
wapted, went. where it was dispensed, and got it 
Now Andover, New Haven, and Union have made « 
very wide departure from this method. Which is 
Union theology, that of Professor Shedd or that of 
Professor Hitchcock ¢ Which is Andover theology. 
that of Professor Smyth or that of |’rofessor Larris 
No one man douinates either of these iustitu- 
tions. Their aim not to furnish a system, but to 
equip minds; not to give theological students 
thoughts ready made, but to make them think for 
themselves. They are quite willing, therefore, that 
the student shall get one interpretation of Genesis in 
one classroom, and a very different one in another ; 
as they are «uite willing he should read Edwards to- 
day and Channing to-morrow. They do not esteem 
system less than did their predecessors, but they be- 
lieve the best way to develop system in the pulpit is 
not to give ready-made systems to the preachers, but 
to develop preachers who are themselves systematic 
thinkers. The spirit of the age is one of independ- 
ent investigation. The student of biology is givena 
microscope to study life for himself. The teacher 
and the text-book only show him how. The student 
of chemistry no longer is content to hear lectures : 
he works in the laboratory. The modern theological 
seminary—all theological seminaries are not modern 
—sends its pupils into the laboratory, gives them the 
microscope, bids them study life and the Bible, and 
form their own theology. Homespan theology is the 
best. That adozen students thua trained to inde- 
pendent thinking should have all hit on the same 
thoughts is not very credible. The reporter of the 
Congregationalist has apparently not apprehended 
the spirit of this ‘‘ new departure,” and has uncon- 
sciously formed a system for Andover, and imputed 
it. This imputation the ‘‘ Congregationalist ’ calls a 
‘* frank acknowledgment.” 

There is, indeed, nothing very terrible in the 
theology as thus acknowledged vicariously for An- 
dover. It consists of threestatements: 1. That the 
final judgment takes place at the end of this world- 
age ; i.c., at the second coming of Christ. 2. That the 
acceptance or rejection of Christ is the New Testa- 
ment test of character. 3. That accordingly it is 
justifiable to hope that he will be presented, after 
death, to those to whom he has not been presented 
before death. The first proposition is reiterated 
again and again in explicit terms by Christ; the sec- 
ond proposition is scarcely less distinctly asserted ; 
and the third is a natural, though perhaps not neces- 
sary, corollary from the other two. Those who 
regard the Westminster Confession as either a better 
authority than the Bible, or as an authoritative in- 
terpreter of it, will find the first two statements in 
that venerable creed. It is explicit that there isa 
Last Judgment at the end of theworld. It is equally 
explicit that the light ef nature is not sufficient for 
salvation, and that no one can be saved without a 
knowledge of the revealed Christ. Its corollary is, 
however, very different ; namely, that the lost are 
hopelessly lost, foreordained to destruction from 
the foundations of the world. To one who be- 
lieves in any final Judgment, who disbelieves that 
redemption is an eternal process, there appear 
to be but these three hypotheses: First, thai 
the light of nature is sufficient for salvation, that 
those who have never known Christ may be saved 
without this knowledge, that Christianity is not an 
essential, but only an advantageous, revelation. 
Second, that Christ will be presented after death to 
those who knew nothing of him before, and who 
may thus be saved by the knowledge given ‘ater ; or, 
Third, that God has created some men for damna 
tion, and deliberately cut them off from the only 
hope which humanity has of eternal life. The first 
we judge to be the opinion of Joseph Cook and the 
‘*Congregationalist ;” the second is the ‘ frank 


acknowledgment” which the ‘‘ Congregationalist 
makes for Andover: the third is the doctrine of the 
Westminster divines. The only remaining alterna- 
tive is a confession of ignorance, the position whieh 
our correspondent ** Observer” imputed last week to 
two of the Andover professors: ‘‘()n the question 
of probation, both Professors Hincks and Harris hold 
that Christ is the judge of all men. This they ae- 
cept as a principle. How Christian judgment shall 
be actualized in all cases they do not profess to 
know.” It is at least something gained to theology 
that, of these various positions, the one of the West- 
minster Confession is no longer held by any teacher 
or defended by any press of eminence in the Ameri- 
can churches. 

As to Andover Seminary, those who wish to know 
what sort of preaching it counsels its students to 
strive after, and what species of preachers it is 
endeavoring to produce, will fiud more light on that 
subject in the baccalaureate sermon of Professor 
tlarris, on another page of this week’s issue of The 
Christian Union, than in the ‘‘ frank acknowledg- 
ment’’ made for Andover by the ‘‘Congregationalist.” 
They will tind in this sermon not any doubtful dispu- 
tation about what takes place on the further side of 
eternity, but an earnest plea with young men to give 
their congregations not speculations of others or 
guesses of their own, still less doubts and disbeliefs, 
but their own convictions of truth, and convictions 
rooted in the Word of God, and made strong by 
obedience to its precepts and consecration to Him 
who gave it. 

INTELLECTUAL STATIONS. 

TERM has come into use which at once ex- 

plains and justifies the expenditure of consid- 
erable sums in maintaining a corps of scientific men 
in some out-of-the-way place, where the number of 
students is out of all proportion to the number of in- 
structors. These investigators, with their more or 
less elaborate apparatus, maintain what is known as 
a scientific station, and it is recognized that, while 
the purposes of an ordinary school might be more 
easily met, the general advancement of science calls 
for these outposts. Such a scientific station is, for 
example, the Bursay Institution, connected with 
Harvard University ; and certain experimental farms 
merit the same title. 

Now, what these scientific stations do in a specific 
way for science the small colleges do for civilization, 
and they are likely to accomplish even more than 
their well-wir\ers now claim that they do. In other 
words, the country college is an Intellectual Station 
for the district in which it is placed, and it is not 
unfair to ask that it should keep this function even 
more distinctly in view than it has hitherto. It is, 
of course, true that all colleges, great or small, serve 
this end. Harvard College has had a marked influ- 
ence on the intellectual life of Boston ; but the in- 
fluence is not so unique as that which Williams and 
Bowdoin and Union and Dartmouth and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont have had on their neighborhoods. 

There is a natural desire in all colleges to make in 
their catalogues a fine show of States and Territories 
from which students have been drafted ; and if they 
can add the Hawaiian Islands, South America, and 
one or two European countries, they feel a swelling 
pride in the consciousness that they are not local 
institutions. To be a local institution is, to a small 
college, an ignominy. It is, nevertheless, true that 
our colleges, as a rule, have had their origin in some 
local necessity, and haye been indebted to local gen- 
erosity for their chief support. It is no small part 
of the business of the colleges to pay back in their 
own coin the debt which they have thus incurred. 

Every one perceives that the Nation holds a place 
in the imagination far more regnant than was once 
the case, and that the State, however wide may be 
its political function, no longer disputes the suprem- 
acy in men’s minds. We may discuss as.we will the 
formal relations of the State to the Nation ; its real 
subordination in the thoughts of men is incontest- 
able. The war, unquestionably, had much to do 
with this solidarity, but other forces have been at 
work—quick communication between the parts, the 
press, religious organizations transcending State 
bounds, and all the varied associations of men which 
disregard local limitations. It is not, however, so 
immediately apparent to every one that there is 
going on at the same time a process by which the 
neighborhood is rising in importance. This is more 
noticeable in the East than in the West, and it springs 
from the consolidation of interests. The great West 
no longer tempts the restlesg activity of men ag it 
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once did. Cities, with their hoards of treasures in 
literature and art, offer stronger inducements than 
formerly. There are more persons living contentedly 
on small incomes, because the social or literary life 
for which they care most is easily accessible. Old 
institutions gather to themselves men and women 
who are out of the whirl of money-getting. Families 
remain longer in the same spot, and take more pride 
in continuity of possession. Old homesteads acquire 
a greater value, and the very craze for antiques is a 
faint indication of the spirit which is sweeping over 
our life. 

It is in view of this fact, that life is solidifying 
in the older parts of the country, that we estimate 
more highly the function of the country college as an 
intellectual station. It is going to make country life, 
not something to be enjoyed in summer and endured 
in winter, but a rich and sweet pleasure the year 
round. The library, the society of educated people, 
the opportunity to engage in the higher pursuits, will 
extend light over the neighborhood, and with this 
light from above, the resources of the plain people 
will be more abundant, their children will enter upon 
life with better inspirations, and the whole aspect of 
the country will yield to the influence of a more 
generous, less sordid, life. 

We speak as if these results would follow in the 
natural course of things. We think the tendency is 
in this direction, but we also believe it possible for the 
country colleges to take steps which shall accelerate 
the movement. In the first place, the men of these 
institutions should be the leaders in all honorable 
movements in the neighborhood. There is a natural 
disposition to isolate the college, avd to accept as un- 
alturable the inevitable breach which is apt to exist 
between the town and the college. The breach can 
be closed only by the college showing itself fair and 
considerate in all matters pertaining to the town ; by 
the men of the college being themselves good town 
and country men ; by opening the resources of the 
college just as freely as possible to the townspeople ; 
and even by a more aggressive attitude. 

By a more aggressive attitude we mean a distinct 
attack by the college upon any intellectual, moral, or 
spiritual darkness by which it is surrounded. The 
president and the professors should be apostles of 
light, studying the character and needs of the com- 
munity n which they live, and sallying out to disperse 
the enemies of light by the silent, effectual weapons 
of reason and spiritual peace. The college is a city 
on a hill; it cannot be hid. But it is also leaven, 
which should penetrate the mass in which it finds a 
place. 

There is one positive service which we think the 
country college may do in the direct line of its tradi- 
tions. In former days, the long winter vacation 
was doubled, by concession, to such students as 
wished and needed to eke out their support by 
teaching. They scattered in various directions, 
but the schools lying in a circumference of twenty 
miles were pretty sure to be officered by students of 
the college at the center. That state of things is 
now obsolete, but the college and the schools still 
exist, each going along in its own course. Mean- 
while the education of teachers has fallen more and 
more into the hands of the normal schools. These 
schools are doing an excellent work, but any one 
who studies their methods will see that the theory 
and art of teaching form only a small part of their 
curriculum. The substance of the work is aca‘emic 
work, a little lower in grade than college work it may 
be, but on the game lines, the special pedogogy 
being inwoven as far as pussible into the texture of 
the teaching. While these schools are open to 
pupils from any quarter, they attract most readily 
those of the immediate neighborhood, for economy 
is a prime consideration with the pupils. 

There seems to us no practical difficulty which 
cannot be overcome in making our country colleges 
serve the purpose of normal schools. They have the 
instructors and’ the apparatus. They need chiefly, 
what every college needs, great or small, a chair of 
pedagogy ; and with this addition to their equipment 
they Offer au admirable means for the education of 
ithe young men and women who do not aspire to a 
collegiate education, but do wish a special training 
as teachers. By the arrangement of a course which 
shall give candidates an opportunity to avail them- 
selves of the resources of the college, without pass- 
ing four years and taking a bachelor’s degree, the 
college may) increase its efficiency i the community 
in which it is plaed. It would naturally draw to 
itself a class from the neighborhood who never would 
think of going to college, or, if thinking, woula 


abandon the scheme as impracticable. These 
teachers, so taught, would in many cases return 
to the villages from which they came, and thus a 
healthy circulation would be started between the 
college and the community. 

We have instanced but one or two specific means 
by which the college may make the most of itself as 
a local institution. After all, what is most needed 
is the spirit which makes possible such endeavors. 
The return may at first be slow, but we believe it will 
finally be rich and adequate. The college which 
makes itself an intellectual station, giving of its own 
kind to the community, will receive from the com- 
munity liberally of its kind—men, lands, money, and 
loyalty. 


WHAT OUGHT JOHN TO HAVE DONE? 


EVERAL answers to this question, which the 
S article from ‘‘ Babyhood ” in last week's Chris- 
tian Union asked, will be found on another page. 
They are all, it will be observed, earnest, suggestive, 
and wise; and yet they have one common defect. 
They all assume that John Junior would have 
yielded to tact and kindness. But John Junior 
will not always yield to tact and kindness. More- 
over, the parent is not always furnished with tact ; 
while any dunce can furnish himself with a whale- 
bone. To which we must add emphatically that 
the first lesson, and the fundamental lesson, to be 
taught a child is that he must yield to authority. 
He must learn to do what he does not wish to do, 
because one who has the right to command requires it. 
He is to live as a man under law: law of nature, law 
of government, law of society. He must learn how 
to bend his own will to law, or he will be an invalid 
or a drunkard, a chronic dormant rebel, and in so- 
ciety a boor if not a brute. We cannot substitute 
persuasion for punishment, or drop authority from 
our child-training and ask tact to take its place. 
‘*To obey,” said the ancient prophet, ‘‘is better 
than sacrifice.” ‘*‘ Children,” said the Apostle, 
‘‘obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right ;’ 
that is, your righteousness. How shall John Senior 
make John Junior obey? For if he does not, there 
is trouble in store for both Johns, and destruction 
hazarded for John Junior. 

Certainly not by any such horrible conflict as was 
depicted in the little domestic tragedy which has 
awakened such healthy and vigorous protests from 
the wives and mothers. Not by making John Junior 
yield his will then and there topain. The evil of this 
is not in the pain inflicted, it is in the failure of the 
infliction to accomplish the result. What is needed 
is that Baby John should yield to authority ; and 
whalebone does not spell authority, and can- 
not be made to spell authority. Children should be 
punished ; sometimes severely punished ; but never 
punished till they yield the point in a conflict of 
wills. The will which thus yields may become craven, 
it does not become submissive. Punishment sheuld 
never be inflicted to compel a child to do something ; 
but always as a penalty for something the child has 
done. Baby John throws his father’s paper on the 
floor. He does it, let us suppose, not in mere mis- 
chief, but in wanton willfulness : to provoke a con- 
flict. John Senior punishes him ; with whalebone if be 
has not the brain to invent any less humiliating and 
barbaric punishment. Then he picks up the paper 
himself, and allis over. To-morrow Baby John repeats 
the offense ; and the penalty is repeated. The next 
day the offense is repeated again ; and the penalty, 
the same penalty, no more, is inflicted again. Every 
disobedience receives inexorably and certainly its 
punishment. Baby John is nota fool. His will is not 
aroused by a conflict to pertinacious resistance. He 
learns that he has a good time when heis good, and 
a bad time when he is bad; that disobedience does 
not pay, and obedience does; and he learns to obey. 
Such training requires time, patience, and above all 
steadiness of purpose. But it accomplishes its pur- 
pose. The child yields to authority ; becomes 
obedient to law ; establishes a habit of obeying. 
Whether Baby John obeys John Senior to-day or to- 
morrow is of no account ; whether he learns the 
lesson of obedience to law is of the utmost account. 
And this lesson will be taught, not by tact and per- 
suasion on the one hand, nor by provoking or even 
permitting a conflict of wills on the other, and beat- 
ing the resolute purpose by the infliction of pain, but 
by keeping the child firmly, day after day and week 
after week, under law, and so teaching him by ex- 
perience that disobedience always costs more than it 
comes to. But the always must have no exceptions. 


THE WAR UPON POLYGAMY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


ERILY, these are times that terribly try the souls 
of all Latter-Day saints. For eight long months 
the Mormon ship of Zion, sorely beset by flerce wind 
and wave, and exceedingly tossed with tempest, has been 
driven up and down the watery waste with neither sun 
mor starsin sight Nordo any signs appear that the 
fury of this euroclydon is about to abate. Rather, the 
gale evidently increases day by day, with nething in 
prospect but either foundering or shipwreck. To sud- 
den and dangerous squalls this craft of evil name is by 
no means a stranger, but not since the early days of 
Joseph Smith, Jr., and the notable finding of the Book 
of Mormon, has such a prolonged and perilous north- 
easter filled captain and crew with trepidation and 
brought them to their wits’ end. Or, figures of speech 
aside, the Utah hierarchy, though composed of prophets 
and apostles and such like, containing thus the 
‘‘chiefa” and ‘‘élite” of sainthood upon earth, and 
polygamists all, since last October has found no rest nor 
comfort, but. on the contrary, abundance of perplexity 
and strife. Notan attempt has been successful. One 
hope after another has vanished, and reverses most se 
rious have befallen. As never before,the Nation is 
aroused and full of indignation at polygamy and theo- 
cratic meddling with political affairs. The new admin- 
istration, from which so much favor was expected, has 
no word of solace sweeter than this: ‘‘ The twin relic 
must be destroyed.” In three Territories at once, 
marshals and juries, both grand and petit, district at- 
torneys and judges, are making daily and savage assault 
upon baughty and stiff-oecked law-breakers, while the 
Supreme Court at Washington, with one decision after 
another, lends aid to the prosecutions. In all the Salt 
Lake region that day is counted lost which does not 
witness a conviction, an indictment, or at least an arrest 
of some over-married candidate for kingdoms and 
thrones celestial. Already the prisons begin to over- 
flow with such as have sealed to themselves more wives 
than the law allows. MRecalcitrant witnesses, also, 
mostly polygamous women, who refuse to answer 
proper questions, and saints who decline to obey sub 
peenas, are finding themselves in durance vile. Some 
4,000, constituting the famous infamous ‘‘ two per cent.,”’ 
are in tremors of fear, being potential candidates for fines 
and imprisonment; while the chosen shepherds of the 
people, departing secretly and of a sudden, are scat- 
tered up and down the earth from London to Honolulu, 
with Taylor and Cannon and divers of the Twelve 
‘hid up unto the Lord” in fastnesses which no mar- 
shal, though he be armed with search-warrant of Judge 
Zane, can discover. 

With so much accomplished in so short a time of late, 
the question is pertinent, Why has the beginning so long 
beep postponed, and why has so little been done hith- 
erto? As far back as 1843, at least, and in Nauvoo, 
polygamy was practiced, and in 1852 was proclaimed to 
the world as a privilege, a duty, and the ideal for home 
and society. In 1860 the Republican party classed it 
with slavery as a crime and curse, and vowed to smite 
both alike with deadly thrust. But for twenty years 
after the Emancipation Proclamation the Utah enormity 
had received nothing more damaging than hard words 
and the brutum fulmen of two feeble Congressional at- 
tempts which came to nothing. Well, up to 1880 the eyes 
of all statesmen were fixed upon the Southern question. 
Polygamy was afar off, and a slight affair by compari- 
son, and 80, not strangely, was left to grow with slight 
solicitude. Then Mormonism was a most perplexing 
matter to handle. Its strength and animus were lit. 
tle understood. The National Legislature hesitated to 
make war upon a sect, and thus to trench upon the 
realm of religious faith and practice. There was no 
precedent to guide. 

In 1862 the first anti-polygamy law was passed, but, 
with all juries in Mormon hands, not a polygamist 
could be proved guilty, or even be discovered. The 
Poland law of 1874 gave half the jury-lists to non-Mor- 
mons, without mending matters, for it was soon found 
that no good saint could persuade himself to vote to 
convict a brother saint. It was not until three years 
since that a law adequate to the difficult case was placed 
upon the statute book. And then, what in many re- 
spects was worse, Federal) officials sent to enforce the na- 
tional will were often either utterly corrupt or altogeher 
incompetent. From this cause have flowed frequent 
scandal and failure. Thus a certain judge brought to 
Uteh a woman not his wife, and even suffered her to 
sit by his side uponthe bench ! Mormon gold was lav- 
ished upon the venal, and by the magic of the tithing 
fund cases against polygamists were brought to naught. 
Others, unfit for their places, and appalled by the diffi- 
culties of the situation, gave over in despair, and sighed 
for the close of their term. Some, too, were possessed 
of zeal without knowledge, and so moved too fast in 
wrong directions. Nor were the different officials 
always of one mind and in hearty co-operation. It was 


a part of Brigham’s shrew.i policy to set them at logger 
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heads. Seldom if ever before has it happened that the 
governor, the prosecuting attorney, the marshal, and 
the judges have been all competent and true-hearted 
men, and each in entire sympathy and alliance with al! 
the rest. With the law at length brought into shape for 
effectual work, and with Murray, Dickson, Ireland, and 
Zane leagued together to see it wielded against churchly 
evil-doers, no wonder that pains and penalties at length 
began to fall upon the heads of the guilty! To Presi- 
dent Arthur belongs the praise of sending them to Salt 
Lake, and President Cleveland can do nothing better for 
himself or the country than to leave them at their posts 
until their task is complete. Any change made would 
be almost certain to bring serious confusion and dis- 
aster. 

It is interesting, and at times also amusing, to watch 
the bearing and the tactics of the church leaders in the 
sore emergency upon which they have fallen. They 
assume for the most part the role of meekness and piety, 
and poseas confessors and martyrs, talk of forgiveness and 
pity, and never, never did they so love their country, or 
ao adore the inspired Constitution! They will not resis: 
save by means moral and legal. It is religion with 
them. They marry many wives only by revelation and 
command of God. The marshals are ‘‘sples” and 
‘‘apotters” and ‘‘ gutter-snipes,” and very brutal at that- 
The juries are ‘‘ packed,” because from them polyga- 
mists are excluded, and are ‘‘impaneled to convict,” 
though not a solitary monogamist has been touched. 
Worse injustice could not be perpetrated by ‘‘ Algerine 
pirates, or in the infernal regions.” Apostle Woodruff 
from his hiding-place warns Dickson and Zane that “If 
they sentence saints to prison for three or five years for 
marrying women by the command of God, when their 
turn comes they will be sent up for one thousand years, 
with the accompaniment of weeping, wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth.” The late delegation to Washington, 
with Delegate Caine at their head, presented the church 
protest, full of casuistry and false charges, and added 
that all they wanted was ‘‘an impartial enforcement of 
the laws.” And this is now the chief clamor—that 
though the Edmunds bill is general in its scope, and 
aimed at all who sin against the marriage relation, yet 
non-Mormon sinners are suffered to go ascot free. But, 
as evidence of their zeal for sexual purity, it is enough 
to cite the fact that the Territorial Legislature has never 
enacted any law for the punishment of gross sins of the 
flesh, lest it should be employed by the Federal Courts 
against their pet institution. Let incontinence and all 
manner of {irregular connections continue unchecked 
rather than put “‘patriarchial marriage” in jeopardy ! 
How wicked, then, and unjust when “ Gentile” adul 
terers are unmolested in these ‘‘ last days”! 

When polygamists are ealled to account for thelr of. 
fenses, several courses of procedure are in vogue among 
the faithful. According to precedent of the very high. 
est sort, if the thing ix at all possible, one’s duty ia, at the 
first snuff of danger from the marshals, to run and hide, 
taking with him all witnesses to his guilt, for thus may 
the grand jury be effectually robbed of ita prey. This 
is not cowardice at all, but only “‘ withdrawing from the 
public gaze, and performing one’s duties ina more private 
manner.” If the marshals make a sudden and succeas- 
ful raid, and so the many-wived finds himself face to 
face with the jury, then the truly saintly fashion {s to 
play the ignoramus, to know nothing whatsoever, to 
have a memory which breaks down at every point, and 
to resort to perjury without limit. This is eminently 
orthodox. Such were the apostolic tactics of Taylor and 
Cannon before they ‘‘ withdrew,’ as also of Joseph be- 
fore them, and these are allowable and even obligatory, 
since all is for ‘‘ the kingdom,” and meant to bring con- 
fusion to Israel's foes. It is also highly proper toallege, 
as Angus Cannon, Musser, and others did, that the Ed- 
munds Jaw has been kept with all faithfulness and zeal. 
Brother C tried to make a conclusive point just 
here, and employed seven able lawyers to help Judge 
Zane discern the same, which, however, bis Honor alto- 
gether failed to do Since It was shown that he had 
continued to live in the same house with his plural wives, 
had sat regularly at the table with them, day by day, 
and had “‘ held them out” as wives, the charge against 
him was declared to be legally sustained, and the jury 
was instructed to find him guilty, and so this chief bishop 
over 30,000 has gone to jotn the noble army of martyrs. 
No Mormon mouth has hurled more hot and hissing 
words against the nation and the law, and onlya few days 
before he had said: ‘‘If I were told to marry a young 
wife to-morrow, I would do ft.” Moreover, it is fashion- 
able, when evidence against one is too overwhelming, 
to plead guilty. So some in high station have already 
done, and others are ready to take this course when their 
turn comes. It saves cost, and one’s family and friends 
are not harrowed up with disagreeable questions. There 
is no transgression of true Latter-Day duty or decorum, 
unless in addition a pledge is given to the Court to keep 
and honor the law for the future. But that is rank 
wickedness or dire apostasy, is to abjure one’s faith, to 
put his soul in deadly peril, to call down the indignation 


pnd wrath of the holy priesthood, Perish the thought | 


Take any shape but that. Poor Arnold, and others like 
him, who plead guilty, and promised henceforth to cleave 
only to one wife, are turned over to the buffetings of 
Satan. Those who are too proud to yield, or too stal- 
wart and fanatical, are likely to face fine and imprison- 
ment, and, after, see that they are not caught again ; but 
the lukewarm and timid will confess and promise, to re- 
duce the penalty to a minimum. 

What is to be the result of these wholesale prosecu- 
tions? Can polygamy thus be destroyed? Will the 
leaders yield to such terrible pressure? They must, and 
yet they cannot. How can 200,000 resist the will and 
defy the conscience of 55,000,000 ? The conflict is irre- 
pressible. The nation cannot be part monogamous and 
part polygamous. The tide of determination to bring 
Utah to decency has long been steadily rising, is now at 
the flood, and isnotlikely toebb. Legal weapons have 
been forged, and handa have been found fit to wield 
them. It is at length possible to proceed against Mor 
mon criminals as against those of common “ Gentile "’ 
clay. Already 15,000 are disfranchised, scores are under 
indictment, and hundreds in panic fear have fled their 
homes. It is not in human nature not to gather wisdom 
from such stern teaching. The eyesof the most bigoted 
will open at length. And when the inevitable is clearly 
discerned, the process of squaring one’s creed and con- 
duct thereto wi!! straightway begin. 

But, then, without doubt, polygamy will die hard, nor 
need its early demise be looked for. The curse isa 
chronic one. The cancer has been sending forth its 
roots these forty years. Heaven above and the earth 
beneath have been sought through for arguments in 
defense of “plurality.” With shrewdness purely Sa. 
tanic, the doctrine has been built upon ‘‘ revelation,” and 
about it have been thrown the sanctions of religion. 
With it have been joined some of the deepest and holiest 
hopes and fears of the human soul. Thus without mar- 
riage and maternity woman has no immortality worthy 
the name, nor without three wives at least can any man 
hope to rise to glory and honor hereafter. ‘‘ The glory 
of the man is the woman,” and hence by cogent logic 
the more women the more glory! With such puerile 
and pernicious ideas the blood and bone of a generation 
have been pofsoned. And how shall such foul teaching 
speedily be untaught? To give up polygamy after such 
fierce advocacy of it is for inspired men to admit a mis- 
take and own a failure. If this revelation be con- 
fessed to be spurious, why not any orall ? Here is the 
keystone tothe arch. Removeit and the entire wallsare 
likely to tumble. Beerides, there is this practica: virtue 
in polygamy : it raises a much needed and most effect- 
ual barrier between Mormons and Christendom, and so 
separates and isolates them, makes of them a peculiar 
people, united, harmonious, homogeneous. If odium 
and hostility are excited, so also are prejudice and fa- 
natical zeal within the church. The leaders are fully 
aware that if this practice should cease the people coul 
not long be held together. Like Samson shorn of his 
locks, they would soon become as other sects about them. 
Finally, for one whose relations and friends are all polyg- 
amous, to renounce the practice is to play the traitor 
and apostate, to sin against the sentiment of the entire 
church and community. For most the coat is by far too 
great. To expect it is like asking one in fire-eating 
South Carolina in 1860—5 to turn Abolitionist. And how 
shall one break up the associations of ten, twenty, 
thirty years’ standing and repudiate pledges made to all 
alike ? 

Thus no easy solution to the problem can be found, 
and at the present hour no end to the strifeappears. But, 
fortunately, such vision is not needed. It is enough to 
be sure that the iniquity and folly are great, and must be 
opposed by all means possible. No truce must be 
signed, and no terms must be granted save those of un- 
conditional surrender. Worthy of words of hearty 
commendation and cheer are all who stand in the front 
of the battle. And in due season, if need be, legislation 
must be resorted to yet more stern and severe. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


T New Bedford last week the Massachusetts State 
Association of Congregationalists was not so 
largely attended as it has been in previous years. The 
reason, presumably, is that people are surfelted and 
wearied with anniversaries, religious and educational, 
at this season of the year. Saratoga is the great attrac- 
tion in June. The Home Missionary meeting there 
draws atthe expense of other gatherings. I heard the 
suggestion in conversation, especially with influential 
laymen, that the Association might do well to change 
the time of meeting from June to October. There are 
some things for busy men, lay and clerical, to do in 
the month of June besides to go to meetings and feel 
good. 
The sermon Tuesday evening was by Dr. J. T. 
Duryea, from the Scripture; ‘‘ And he ordained twelve, 


that they should be with him, and that he might send 


them forth to preach.” The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion was unfolded in a masterful way. Jesus was the 
Son of God ; he became the Son of man. The distinc- 
tion was sharply made that he was pot both God and 
MAN, a8 some say, and as the so-called Worcester creed 
has it, but the God-man. He did not acta part. He 
was pure and perfect man, so natural! that be was not 
easily understood. He grew into the perfect conscious- 
ness of his being and mission. He was the new and 
complete human personality. Thus he came tn con- 
tact with men. He orercame the world. He called 
aposties first to be with him that they might receive the 
absolute revelation of the Father in him, and then re- 
produce it in their characters and revoice it in their lives, 
He put himself into them. He succeeded thus in making 
a few men, and sent them forth to make other men by 
personal contact. Their power was not in what they 


knew, but in what they were. Itis soto-day. The Gos- 
pel is a power only as life touches life. At this point 
the preacher was eloyguent and impressive. The 


contact is made people in Christian communi- 
ties, in one way and another, in business and social re- 
lations, but what is the character of the contact? Isit 
vital ? Do men thereby come in contact with Christ as 
Life? Though a clear-cut, intellectual discourse, the 
Doctor held the close attention of the congregation from 
beginning to end. In its scope and development the 
sermon was a fine specimen of wl at is popularly called 
preaching the ‘‘ New Theology.” This term has todo 
with “‘ probation ” only incidentally in individual cases, 
but means God in Christ, not merely as a sacrifice, 
but as the eternal thought of God, the one meditator of 
the universe, whose mediation was possible only by 
becoming a perfect man. | 

The discussions Wednesday forenoon were upon live 
topics, presented in a live and terse style. The Rev. 
T. J. Holmes, of Newton, spoke of the work of the 
pastor among children ; holding that the church needs 
the children and the children need the church. He 
should study the children, preach to them, and hold 
meetings for them. Mr. 8S. B. Capen spoke of the in 
fluence of church members, maintaining that the weak- 
ness of the church is not so much in the preaching as in 
personal practice among Christians. The elements of 
weakness are worldliness and neglect of personal work. 
He protested earnestly against the tendency to drop per- 
sonal interest in young people when they are brought 
into the church, as if they are there safe. Loving, per- 
sonal help from all the membership is duethem ; warm, 
sweet social fellowship. The Rev. F. E. Clark advo- 
cated the working of young people for themselves. 
They should be taught to pray for themselves and 
think forthemselves. Both home and foreign missions 
had a hearing, and the tone of the meetings was excel- 
lent. The emphasis was laid on the work for the chil- 
dren and young people. Dr. Meredith laid it down 
with much force that the work of the church to day 
should be largely among the children, the foreigners, 
and the neglected. The church should go down to 
them in the love of Christ. Mr C. A. Richardson, of 
the Congregationalist,’”’ was the Moderator. 

Class day at Harvard is the popular occasion of the 
year. Throngs of ladies and gentlemen come to see the 
brilliant grounds, as they are lighted by thousands of 
Japanese lanterns, to see the dancing in Memorial Hall 
and at the gymnasium, and to witness the seniors jump 
and scramble and tumble in « hurly-burly mass, to 
pluck the flowers placed high up on the old elm—that is, 
if they can get tickets of entrance. This year tickets 
were harder to get than they have been previously, 
which fact kept out many of the “ vulgarsort.” Yet 
mingled with the fine dresses were many in common 
attire. I saw old ladies in the yard, “‘ gay as larks.” 
The students sang, the band played, the people peram- 
bulated and danced, the fireworks ‘‘ went off,” hilarity 
reigned supreme, the “‘ spreads” were very proper, 
every body was in good humor, the jollity and the ridic- 
ulousness chiming with the culture and refinement, as 
discords sometimes give effect to music. 

The Harvard “‘ spread ” isa genuine institution. The 
two Societies, Hasty Pudding and Pi Eta, conveniently 
give a large number of students an opportunity to invite 
their friends to a repast, while individual spreads, and 
those of several students uniting, some in large tents, 
and some in open spaces upon the grass, and others in 
rooms, afford numerous facilities to young ladies and 
others who are fortunate to get invitations, to taste the 
viands, which have a charm all their own, the flavor and 
the aroma not of a feast, butof a “ spread,” which em- 
phatically it is, an elysium of seniors, who, of course, 
are very learned and surpassingly wise, but who, like 
the mythical deities, hold festivities on occasion, when 
the real wine of life is supposed to exhale the fragrance 
of being asa rose exhales its sweetness. This particu. 
lar charm, nameless, yet ubiquitous as the air and the 
light, can be realized but once a year, and that on class 
day, at Harvard. It ia the seniors’ ‘‘ Vale,” and has a 
whiff of magic and sentiment. 

The Legislature has been prorogued, and, departing, 
leaves behind it tracks on the sande of time, some gf 
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which lead nowkere. Some radical work has been 
done, how wisely remains to be seen, especially in 
legislation to govern the city of Boston. But Boston 
needs enforcement of laws more than new laws. If 
laws could enforce themselves, how soon would a social] 
millennium dawn! Were it possible to blot out party 
politics, so that men would act sensibly in legislation 
and enforcing laws, as they do in other matters, without 
reference to the election that soon will follow, the ways 
of society would run a thousand times better than they 
do. Neither party, as a party, wants civil service re- 
form. Neither party, as a party, cares for reform or 
progress. Individuals who rise superior to party always 
are the forces that move parties along, hitch by hitch. 
There are many pure and noble Democrats in Massa- 
chusetts, but the party is moribund, holding to the old 
traditions, and is not up tothe advanced ideas of the 
administration of President Cleveland. The “bulk” 
of the party does not keep step to the tune of progress. 
It does not see that it needs to ‘‘ turn over a new leaf,” 
and write on it ‘‘ Forward.” The hope for better days, 
for a better social status, is not in the keeping of politi- 
cians of either party, but in the men who dare to upset a 
party if it ventures to do wrong. 

The return, Saturday morning, of the philosophic 
poet and the poet-statesman, James Russell Lowell, 
from his long absence as Minister to England, was enti 
cipated by many representative men of letters and 
others, who went out on the ocean Friday night to meet 
him, but came back *‘ without the sight,” the delayed 
boat not favoring their project. A reception will soon 
be given to him. OBSERVER, 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 
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ERUAPS the best news of the week is the passage, 
at Springfield, of the Election Reform bill. As 
the Curtis law, which is general and covers the State, 
limits precincts to 450 voters, gives each party two judges, 
provides for registration under commissioners of elec 
tions, whose work is to be ratified by two judges of the 
opposite party, it will be possible, when the Reform bill, 
passed with reference to the needs of large cities, shall 
have been ratified by popular vite, as it will be, to 
have honest elections even in Chicago. Under this bill 
the polls are to be open at six a.m., that workingmen 
may vote on their way to their work, and to close at 
four r.M., 80 that results may be known before the 
next morning. The precincts are to be small. Grog- 
geries cannot be used as polling-places. Stringent 
registration provisions cut off ‘‘ vacant-lot residents,” 
and prevent repeating. The judges are liable to fine if 
they fail to discharge their duty. The bill was opposed 
by ‘‘ the gang” here, and, witha single exception, did not 
receive a Democratic vote. It was carried, as reform 
measures in this State recently have been, by the lepub- 
lican votes, though it has the hearty approval of the 
better class of Democrats. 

It is reported that Mayor Harrison, not content with 
having shut up the gambling-houses, has succeeded in 
stopping the Sunday races in the Driving Park. After 
next Sunday, so we are assured, there are to be no 
more of them. This would seem to indicate that our 
Mayor can close the saloons and the theaters on Sunday 
if he wishes, and that he has failed to do so because 
hitherto he has feared a loss of votes. Now that senti- 
ment in favor of a better observance of Sunday is grow- 
ing, the Mayor promptly avows himself in favor of 
executing the law. This alacrity in the performance 
ef duty comes too late to deceive any one. Mayor 
Harrison might have had the votes of all parties had he 
been less disposed to favor the criminal classes. ln- 
happily, six years of power, and the laws broken with 
effrontery all the while, make it very difficult to believe 
in the sincerity of his present reforms. Yet we gladly 
give credit for what is done, and rejoice when vice is 
punished or prevented. A temporary injunction against 
the races to-morrow has been served, so that even 
without the Mayor’s assistance they will most likely be 
stopped. 

Our Public Library, which receives little notice from 
strangers, is an institution of which our citizens are 
justly proud. The Library is over eleven years old, con- 
tains 111,621 volumes, ‘‘and, with the excep‘t!on of the 
Boston Public Lib:ary, has the largest constituency and 
statistics” of any library in the country. Unfortunateiy, 
it is housed in miserable quarters, up three flights of 
stairs, and has at its command less than two-thirds the 
space it needs. Yet, in spite of obstacles, its patronage 
is rapidly increasing. Six delivery stations have been 
opened in different parts of the city, the expense of 
which is paid by the Library ; and a private enterprise 
has been started, called the ‘‘ Book-Borrowers’ Delivery 
Company,” which, for two dollars a year, will make 
weekly calls upon subscribers to receive and exchange 
their books. Three hundred and eighty-two volumes 
are now missing, one volume less than a yearago. Of 
the 775 volumes missing at the beginning of the year 
573 have been found. It is to be hoped that the next 


Congress will give us Dearborn Park as a site for the 
Library, and that public-minded citizens will furnish 
the means for a building suited to the demands which 
the rapid accumulation of books and pamphlets is 
already makiog. We have no agency among us which 
is productive of more good than our Public Library, 
and none which is more universally appreciated. 

The ‘‘Evening Mail” is henceforth to be a stanch 
Republican paper, under the management of Frank 
Hatton, ex-Postmaster-General, and Clinton A. Snow- 
den, lately on the editorial staff of the ‘‘ National Repub- 
lican.”” It has been decided to havea Victor Hugo cele- 
bration at the Palmer House, July 14; the Hon. E. B. 
Washburne will give the leading address, though 
General Chetlain, Professor Swing, and others will also 
speak. There is talk of a monument in hismemory, to 
be paid for by small subscriptions of not more than 
fifty cents each. 

Children’s day was observed last Sunday in many of 
our churches. The services are arranged for them, and 
the day is made bright and beautiful. It would be well 
if the children were encouraged to attend church every 
Sabbath, as they are at the First Congregational 
Church, and if, as there, every sermon had something 
in it expressly for them. 

Monday’s ‘‘ Tribune” publishes a batch of annoying 
letters sent to the Rev. 8. T. McPherson, of the Second 
Presbyterian Church. The writer demanded money, 
600 at first, but finally agreed to take $300. Unless the 
money was paid he threatened t> distigure members of 
Mr. McPherson's family. The first letter is dated 
November 26, 1884; the last is without date, but bears 
the postmark of April 25, 1885. No clue to their source 
has yet been discovered. Monday eveninz, at Detroit, 
the Rev. Jeremiah Porter, the founder of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, celebrated his golden 
wedding ; a large company of friends and relatives 
were preseni. 

A Mr. Myers is having quite a run in one of our 
African churches as a faith healer. If half the cures 
attributed to him are genuine, he is really a man of 
power. Llis audience is not all, nor chiefly, colored. 
He evidently believes in himself, and has no hesitation 
in promising the worst chronic cases cured. Several 
cripples have begun to walk, and persons afllicted with 
asthma now ceclare themselves well. 

We hear very little of the ‘‘ mind cure,” which has 
attracted so much notice in Boston. There are 
several ‘‘mind cure’ physcians in the city who are 
having a good practice, and some very remarkable 
cases of healing can be pointed out. It is doubtfui, 
however, if the general public now has much con- 
fidence in this new form of healing. Quite a sad 
case of what may perhaps be termed mind-cure folly 
bas just come to our knowledge. A young married 
lady, recently from Rockford, has been made crazy bv 
the treatment, and, after thirty trials. has been carried 
home to her mother, it is feared hopelessly insane. 
Mrs. Whittaker, from whom the treatment was received, 
claims that the lady suffered no injury at her hands. 

Thursday, fifteen Japanese officials passed through 
Chicago for New York, Boston, and Washington. 
After visiting these cities they will settle down at New- 
castle-on-tbe Tyne for the study of ship-building. Mon- 
day afternoon a few of the Directors of the new West 
Education Commission had an interesting conference 
with nine of the teachers of the Commission, who, with 
the Superintendent of the work, were on their way 
home. They made an exceedingly happy impression, 
and gave a very vivid and encouraging account of their 
work. It is very evident that nothing can take the 
place of the Christian school in undermining the Mor. 
mon power. Polygamy may be broken up by law, but 
the system of religion of which it is an odious feature 
can be destroyed only by the power of the Gospel. It 
seems strange that the Congregational churches, with 
all the wealth they contain, do not rally more heartily 
and with increasingly large contributions to the support 
of this great Christian charity. It is to be hoped that 
Dr. Noble’s masterly sermon, preached at the May an- 
niversaries in the Old South Church, Boston, will have 
wide circulation and wide reading. Asasermon it is 
worthy of its author and of the cause for which it 
pleads. 

Among the excellent works of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union is the day nursery of the Bethesda 
Mission at 368 South Clark Street, wheresmal! children 
are cared for at the nominal fee, paid by those who can 
afford it, cf ten centsaday. The nursery was publicly 
opened for the season Friday, Jume 12. As the ladies 
themselves say, instead of one such place for the children 
of poor and overworked mothers, there should be at 
least a score in the city. No charity among us is better 
deserving of support and sympathy. 

From the Report of the Board of Charities, just 
published, it appears that Chicago has thirty-three pri- 
vate charitable institutions, of which twelve are under 
Roman Catholic management. Several of the Catholic 
institutions fail to report the cost of their support, but 


the annual expense of those which did report is about 


$39,200. Perhaps balf the sum is provided bv the 
county ; the rest ig obtatned by personal solicitation. 
Thus the Hebrew Relief Association, in the three de 
partments of its work—viz., relief, employment, and 
care of the sick in the Michael Reese Hospital—ex pended 
last year $42,377.88, while the expense of St. I.uke's 
Hospital, chiefly furnished by the Episcopalians, was 
$15,413.49. 

Attention is called to these matters in order that Fast. 
ern friends may see that, if we still appeal tothem for aid 
in the endowment of our colleges and seminaries, and in 
the support of the New West and kindred charities, it 
is not because we are unwilling to do our best in caring 
for ourselves or in providing for those beyond It ts 
simply impossible for us to meet a tithe of the obliva 
tions which clamor for our money and our labor 
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A PALPABLE INJUSTICE. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union : 


IR,—It seems to me unfortunate that the recent 

opinion of Attorney-General Garland, Jeciding that 
an Indian in Indian Territory is not eligible for the po- 
sition of postmaster, should be suffered to pass with 
out more extended public comment. In reply to the 
question of the Postmaster-Genera), ‘Whether an In 
dian in Indian Territory, possessing otherwise the 
requisite attainments, but a member of one of the tribes 
there, and not a citizen of the United States, can be 
lawfully appointed and qualified as postmaster?” the 
Attorney-General holds that, although want of citi 
zenship is not of itself an obstacle, an Indian esnnot 
take the prescribed cath, containing as {t does the dec 
laration of ‘‘true faith and allegiance” to the United 
States, and is therefore ineligible. ‘‘ There is nothing, 
he says, ‘‘in this oath which precludes a foreign-born 
resident of the \nited States, who has not been natu 
ralized, from taking it,” but an Indian, being born under 
tribal allegiance, is incapable of assuming an allegiance 
to our Government while this tribal relation continucs, 
He is further of opinion that, as an Indian cannot be 
held on his bond, being incapable of contracting, this 
constitutes a further disqualification. Assuming this to 
be a correct statement of the legal position, we are at 
once confronted by the inconsistency of the general at- 
titude taken by our Government. The Indian tribes 
are declared to be “ distinct political communities,” 
whose members are born without the alleriance and 
jurisdiction of the United States (McKay ex. Campbell, 
5 An. L. R., 407), yet a grent Chief Justice declares 
that it is ‘‘too firmly established to admit of dispute” 
that they are “subject to our authority,” and that we 
can punish any offense committed in Indian country 
when not within the limits of a State(4 How. 572). In 
short, by this fiction of tribal independence the Indians 
are deprived of those rights which are secured toa]! born 
‘‘subject to the jurisdiction” of the United States, 
and at the same time the great body of them are placed 
under an absolute control utterly irreconcilable with thi 
theory of their political independence, and by which 
every essential right of a distinct community is violated. 
It is not necessary to inquire into the soundners of the 
position taken by the Attorney General. It may be 
doubted whether there is any necessary inconsistency in 
an Indian's holding allegiance to the Genera] (iovernment 
as well as to his tribe. He is the subject not of a foreiyn, 
but of a ‘‘ domestic, dependent nation,” placed in strict 
subordination to the central power, and it may well lic 
asked why it is more inconsistent for bim to acknowledvre 
the claims of both governments than for the citizen to 
give allegiance to both State and Federal authoriiy ; or 
whether, if it beinconsistent, his voluntary taking of the 
oath of allegiance to the United States, a universal rig!) 
which onc might suppose he possessed, must not be con 
sidered as a renunciation of his tribal allegiance, even 
though he is compelled to remain in his own coun'!ry tu 
perform the duties of hisoffice. Whatconcerns us even 
more deeply is the social and political significance of 
this decision. There are seventy-five postmastersin Indian 
Territory, a number of whom are Indians. No objec 
tion has been made, as I understand, to the manner in 
which these Indians have performed their duties. It 
seems manifestly desirable and right that in an Indian 
nation the position should be filled by Indians. If it 
be the law that an invidious distinction exists by which 
the Indian only is deliberate) y excluded from an honest, 
profitable calling, it shouldnot bethe law. A restriction 
which shuts a particular class of persons out of av occu 
pation free to all others is justly disfavored by the law, 
asit strikes at the absolute, fundamental! right of a man 
to earn his living by such honest means as he may 
select. ‘This decision cannot fail to painfully remind 
us of the great need there is for the law making power 
to simplify and correct the involved and contradictory 
state of our entire law relating tothe Indian. How much 
longer must we continue to say to him, ‘‘ The world is 
not thy friend, nor the world’s law” ? 


Henry 8. Pancoasy, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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MY DAY. 
By Mrs. S. M. WaALsH. 


\ DAY is born! Is born to me! 
” 1 take its veiled face to my breast, 
And dare not ask if it shall be 
A day of quiet, or unrest. 
| only know that I must seek 
Some wisdom other than my own. 
My strength is small; my arms are weak ; 
| canpot bear this day alone! 


The day is dead' Is dead to me' 
Kut ere my arms relax their hold 
I search its dimmed eyes wistfully, 
And seek the lips now waxing cold. 
And if about the fading face 
Gleams some faint aureole of light ; 
If lips and eyes have added grace— 
1 bless Thee on my knees to-night ' 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
A STUDY IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
By S. H. Tit ver. 


PEOPLE finds in its leaders of thought, tn its 

best translators of sentimentand of life, fitting ex 
ponents of its language, learning, and spirit. Each 
determinate civilization, modern or ancient, has its own 
commentators, and poetry, of various distinctions, made 
classic for their interpretation of the environments and 
essential ideals of its respective periods. The enduring 
monuments of thought, in whatever form expressed, are 
thus related to their time ; men grow great by appropri- 
ating and elucidating the eminent principles and passions 
of their age and race. 

We, asa people, need not be ashamed of our own dis- 
tinguished names, although time has not, as yet, applied 
ita supreme test to them. Letters, poetry, the distinct- 
ive products of literary creation, are perhaps of the 
slower fruits that ripen in a new civilization, so that of 
these names we may count only a rare few. Irving and 
Bryant are of the illustrious dead; Emerson, whoa 
serene mountain-thought has given fresh force and grace 
to the ideas of liberty and ethical philosophy, has more 
recently gone before; Longfellow, beneficent and be. 
loved not only by one race, but in a hundred climes, 
who has typified the home sanctities in living song, who 
bas relit the altar-fires of old-time legendary lore in his 
marvelous verse, has followed these; while Whittier 
and Lowell are far along on the western horizon, their 
work largely accomplished, and their records princt- 
pally made. Of the latter, whose literary career has, for 
a time, been Interrupted, this paper treats. His work and 
vogue are somewhat of a unique cast; there is in them 
an especially articulated relish of the humanities, mod. 
ulated by a modern critical tendency. Whether humor. 
ous or serious, in poetry or in prose, he is a broader, 
larger mold of the Matthew Arnold type, plus genius. 
His thought has more warmth and blood, more im. 
agery, and more humor and enthusiasm than that of the 
fibrous Englishman ; there is a certain bountifulness of 
wealth, an unfettered optimism, that gives a flavor and 
picturesqueness to his commentaries. His art creed is 
not held as severely or tenaciously as Arnold’s, his 
critical discussions are more instinctive, less polemic, 
leas consciously impressive, less methodical. Arnold 
has made his model after the classic Greek form : his 
stress is laid on the construction, the expression, which 
are the superficial endowments of language—these are 
the first articles In Arnold’s creed, which, like most 
literary creeds, is frequently broken by the author. But 
there is an exuberant freedom in the movement of 
Lowell’s thought and art that is hail-fellow and recip 
rocal, which attracts rather than compels a following. 
I am speaking now rather of his prose than poetry. 

Lowell was the product of a long succession of worthy 
ancestors. Nearly 250 years ago they came over from 
Worcestershire, England, and settled in Middlesex 
County, Mass. Lowell, the city of looms, was named 
after them. J.owell’s grandfather was a distinguished 
judge ; his father was a Unitarian clergyman in Boston, 
where he himself grew under the shadow of Harvard 
University. He early and thoroughly imbibed the spirit 
of its high order, and through patient fostering prepared 
for and entered {ts regular course at the age of fifteen, 
became class poet, and graduated at nineteen. From 
his studies here he was booked for the law—the law, 
that dream so prone toend in drudgery. I believe it is 
Alexander Smith who says that “‘ skylarks are prima- 
tily created to sing, although a wholechotr of them may 
be bakedin pies.” Imagine lowell trained to the musty 
tomes of this most voluminous profession ; Lowell, so 
natively a ‘‘law unto himself,” incrusted fn traditions 
and precedents, and buried in briefs! He escaped ; in- 


deed, like Irving and Bryant, he could never find clients, 
and they could never find him. He spent a year at it, 
and at the end of it, in 1841, published a volume of 
poems entitled ‘‘A Year's Life.” One suspects a 
more appropriate title would have been ‘‘A Year 
of Death.” Is it strange that in these early poems 
we find an imitation of the laureate master whose lyr- 
ics had already captivated the eye and ear of the younger 
poets of both shores? These notes from ‘' The Sirens” 
are echoes from across the sea, and no Mean ones : 


‘* The sea is lonely, the sea is dreary, 
The sea is restless and uneasy ; 
Thou seekest ,ulet, thou art weary, 
Wandering, thou knowest not whither. 


Come to the peaceful home of ours, 
Where, evermore, 
The low west wind keeps panting up the shore.”’ 


Young songsters, like young birds, mimic some elder 
until they find their own aerlus. In his ‘‘ Serenade,” 
which commences— 

‘* Under the window I sit alone, 
Alone, alone—ahb, woe ! alone !’’— 


do we not detect the cadenceof Shelley making a tragedy 
in thought’? Lowell had yet to find his vein, but mean- 
while his ear would catch sounds that lured him every- 
whither. Yet there was little of the dilettante in his 
nature; he was wholesomely fresh, and sufficiently 
trained by study, thought, and aptitude to feel the 
pulse of life, and to draw from nature’s springs new 
revelations. Lowell, of all American poets, early 
found for himself green pastures and game forests . he 
would not long infringe on another's preserves, he must 
possess in his own right. There is a mark of high man- 
liness—not brusqueness, but the strength of gentleness 
—found in this earlier work. We find it in the picture 
he draws entitled ‘‘ Love:” 


‘* A love that doth not kneel for what it seeks, 
But faces truth and beauty as their peer, 
Showing its worthiness of noble thoughts 
By a clear sense of inward nobleness.”’ 


The theory of art for art’s sake alone, that French 
speech grafted on to English lips, found no reiteration 
from his. Ile would use art as a means, not an end. 
He was a free translator of Puritanism, but the quality 
of moral supremacy found in its blood coursed through 
his mature. He could say, ashe did, that ‘‘ Puritanism 
had an abiding faith in the brotherhood of man and 
the fatherhood of God."" Two things stand foremost in 
Lowell's prose and poetry alike. The first, an intrepid 
moral nobility, both in mind and character ; the second, 
which continually manifests itself, an almost vagrant 
waywardness of imagination, which, in its eagerness 
for exploration, wanders ‘‘at its own sweet will” 
through all the outlying provinces of his theme, in such 
manner as Often to lose him his way. He never could 
‘blaze his way,’’ as the forester says, yet he has none 
of the sheer idler’s will, or want of will ; somehow he 
finds the best pastures in his foragings, he gets at the 
heart of the beautiful and the true, he is unpremedi- 
tatedly sane ; what he writes has purpose, faith, acute- 
ness, and the American's keen {nsight and tact—for 
Lowell is a pronounced product of the New World; he 
is Intuitively critical, not studiedly so, nor technically 
or narrowly so. It is the essential, the main thing, that 
determines him. No critic of the nineteenth century 
is more searching for, or appreciative of, values than 
he. He never weigh the grains and pennyweights in 
pound scales. It is the full and consummate strength of 
the work that challenges his judgment, not the micro- 
scopic or the insignificant. 

Lowell! is not polemic for its own sake. His determt- 
nate ideas are not overexacting ; he loves room himself, 
and gives it to others ; so it has come to pass that he has 
written somewhat out of school. Emerson has said, 
somewhere : ‘‘ The student must have a style and deter- 
mination, and be a master in his own specialty ; but, 
having this, he must put {tbehind him.” Lowell sat at 
the feet of Emerson, and {tavailed him. Pedantry, that 
spire-like narrowness of a certain class of scholarship, is 
apart and remote from his, which is of a wider range, 
wrought out of various contiguity with the civilities 
and thoughts of men and the world. We can fre- 
quently only contrast critics, as we do orators and 
poets, not compare them. Of Stedman, who, as a con- 
temporaneous critic, is in close sympathy with Lowell 
(the two constituting, perhaps, the avcepted umpireship 
in strict literature, on this side the water), it is fair iosay, 
he possesses the keener detective edge of the two. There 
is a nicety in his distinctions, with a compactness of 
style (placing a word for a sentence) which gives 
pungency to his judgment, and exceptional felicity of 
meaning to his statement. [Lowell has a power of im- 
pressing, different, but not less effective ; he bas a less 
delicate but more lavish imagination ; he employs his 
resources more irregularly, less strenuously, than Sted 
man. There is that in the latter's method that dis- 
penses with extended comment. It possesses somewhat 
the force of a projectile deftly and surely aimed ; while 


Lowell hates to part with his theme, takes views from 
many standpoints, and gives the effect of a larger out- 
look. In a sense the twocritics are complementary (in 
treatment at least); the disciplined yet delicate touch of 
the one, and the more careless range of the other, serve 
to fill out and complete theinterpretation. Yet they are 
both poets, and find numberless similitudes in tendency 
and feeling. 

We sometimes imagine that the poetical and critica] 
faculties, when united in one, tend to impair the condi 
tions of power for either gift in the possessor, yet some 
how recognize the futility of poetic criticism save by a 
poet. It is for this reason, perhaps, that lovers of poetry 
sre drawn instinctively toward these two critics; fora 
critic must have in himself the power to master anoth 
er's secrets. But we forbear further reference to his 
critical scope. 

The poetry of Lowell (the earller of which we re- 
ferred to in opening) constitutes the finer, more char- 
acteristic body and soul of his work, and certainly 
illustrates better his free imagination and various- 
sided genius. This first poetic strain was scarcely indig 
enous ; in it he was testing the point of his cimeter, or 
rather casting about for his real weapon of service. I 
have said that Lowell is a true American ; he is also a 
progressiveone. His moral forecast and his mental out. 
look were prophetic of the gathering crisis between 
slavery and freedom, and his spirit did not shrink from 
the conflict. When great men are borne on the tide of 
mighty forces, when thought becomes instinct with life, 
convictions burning, and the consctence alive and 
palpitating under the stress of a vast moral and social 
evil, genius finds its armory as well as the roldier. 
What an array of moral potence arose at the alarm of 
this momentous outcry ! Whittier, Phillips, Dana, Pier. 
pont, Garrison, Bryant, Emerson, Longfellow, and 
Lowell, all thrilled with their protests against the broken 
commandment. Lowell had written some of his * Big- 
low Papers” in the perfod of the Mexican War : they 
had served as a protest against a war of conquest. 
Charged with a novel invective, pointed with satire, 
wit, and humor, they revealed, both to Lowell and the 
world, his weapon. ‘I soon found I held in my hand 
a weapon, instead of a fencing-stick, as I supposed,” he 
said. These papers were cast in an idiomatic vernacular, 
grotesquely droll to a fault, but beneath all drollery, be- 
neath all langhter, there was a stern presentment and a 
burning impeachment. They contained a lurking whip 
that scourged. None but a born humorist, and one na- 
tively learned in all the idiosyncrasies and inconsist- 
encies of American society and politics, could have 
fitted his thought to such a mold asthis. They had the 
rare quality which quickened laughter and the con- 
science at the same time. They charged on slavery, and 
put the slaveholder in the plllory. They excoriated 
the wily politician who would coo gently as the dove, and 
make over his manhood for the paltry pottage. Others 
were persecuted and buffeted for their devotion : but the 
‘* Biglow Papers,” not a whit less true or severe, were 
without an adversary with which to cope. Lowel! 
challenged slavery, challenged rebellion, challenged 
political chicanery, the triple curses of the times, but be 
found no opposent who could match his unique logic. 
Who could discomfit Parsen Wilbur, who confoun: 
Hosea Biglow? We have in the humorists of these 
present days sheer nonsense, odd ways of saying funny 
nothings ; but the ground of the “‘ Biglow Papers” {s 
veritable. They contain « wealth of fertile, prolific ideas, 
they pierce to the quick the crystallized follies and the 
embodied wrongs of their ¢ay, and in their own way 
disclose the inventive genius of an original mind, with 
infinitely various resources, working neither for spoil 
nor praise, but enlisted forthe cause. ‘he dainty little 
cultures of the artistic school, strained through the mesh 
of modern vogues, eliminate the individual and demand 
the model and the copyist, but the vigorous spirit and 
independent naturalness of Lowell passes by the school 
and the model, and asserts itself. Lowell's gift of com 
munication is generally a fortunate one: he does not 
affect words to mystify his phrases, neither is he over 
prudent in his qualifications ; there is « certain energy 
and glow of feeling which leads one to forget the mere 
lacework of style. He is equally removed from the 
highly distilled attenuations of a Swinburne and the «ck 
finitely harsh abbreviations of a Browning ; he manaces 
to blend, even with his {llusive themes, acertain virility, 
giving to their vaguer meanings a tenure that relleves 
them from obscurity. [Lowell is the sworn enemy of 
sham in style, as in character; like others who abound 
in fullness, however, he frequent!y writes that which, 
while it translates to himself his own thought an: 
meaning, demands aclose study before it clarifies to the 
reader. Yet the richest mining is not always on the 
surface, and you are pretty sure that pretension has wu: 
hand iu molding into form the heat and tension of bi- 
thought. That which breathes through his body «1! 
poetic creation ts u real interpretation of passion workioy 
itself outward into real pulsations. There is but little of 
grave meditative philosophizing, abstract soliloquies, 
such as prevail in the verse of Wordsworth. Life vivi- 
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fying life, with large and free movements, stirs him ‘to 
his best. In his poem on Columbus, wherein he says, 
‘Life, the one block 
Of marble that’s vouchsafed wherefrom to carve 
Our great thoughts,”’ 
he has a subject that touches the key of his nature. 
When he makes Columbus say, 
‘« My heart flies on before me as I sail ; 
Far on I see my lifelong enterprise,”’ 
we feel that his intervening verse, wherein he mor- 
alizes on patience, mysteries, solitude, and the still 


stars, are but preludes to the coming reality. Later, the 


divining soul, translated from the mere theater of 
life, is raised as on- wings to a profounder spiritual 
conception, as in that beautiful poem, ‘‘ The Vision 
of Sir Launfal "—Columbus the discoverer of earth, Sir 
Launfal the discoverer of another life. 


MY GRANDFATHER’S BEES. 
By ELEANOR HUNTER. 


F all the little creatures of the air there is none 

which so interests mankind asthe honey bee, and 

I suspect that this has been the case ever since Adam and 
Eve first found out what honey was in Eden. 

There is a music in a bee’s wing which this old world 
could ill afford to miss. The manufacture of honey, 
too, has never become a lostart. The ‘ honey of Hy- 
bla, and Hymettus Hill,” and English honey from Will 
Shakespeare's garden, were neither of them, I know, one 
whit sweeter than that which was sucked by New Eng- 
land bees from my grandfather’s clover fields, and 
stored in the straw hives that stood beneath the apple 
trees in his orchard. 

My grandfather was a true bee lover: he was deep in 
their secrets, wise in their lore, and was acknowledged 
by the wee folk themselves asa friend. Never was he, 
or any child of his, stung by a bee. He worked among 
them, and hived them, entirely unprotected, handled 
them with bare hands, and laughed to scorn the sugges- 
tion of a veil over his face. Never was any queen of 
his, as she led her swarm of loyal subjects out into the 
sweet June air, insulted by the infernal din of cow- 
bells, or the discordant banging of tin pans. No, indeed ; 
she found instead a quiet gentleman, whose serene face 
and gentle manners were as benignant as the sunshine, 


ready to help her into more commodious quarters, and. 


did any of her Majesty’s faithful commoners inadvert- 
ently slip down the back of his neck, or up his sleeves, 
it was but the work of a minute to unbutton a button, 
and release the prisoner alive and well. 

Once in swarming time, while he was working in the 
garden, with his three-year old daughter sitting near him 
in her little chair, he heard a cry from the child, and, 
turning, saw that a swarm of bees was alighting on her 
little white bonnet. 

“Keep still, sis,” said he, instantly ; ‘‘ father’s bees 
areswarming. Shut youreyes ; don’t open your mouth.” 

And, with the instinctive obedience of a New England 


‘baby, she did as she was told. 


‘‘M-hm-m,” came in a little unspellable, trusting coo 
from her closed lips. 

‘‘Don’t be afraid,” said he. 
while father gets a hive.” 

And again came the iittle musical sound of assent. 

Her white cape-bonnet, which was tied snugly over 
her ears, was one living mass of bees, which reached 
down and covered her shoulders. Stragglers crawled 
about upon ber chubby bare arms, her face and neck, 
but she sat still until] the hive was brought, and the 
swarm was hived without one single sting having been 
given ; and when all was safely over, the father took 
his little maiden in his arms, and carried her into the 
house, and told her mother. 

It cost my grandfather more than one sigh the follow- 
ing autumn to deliver over these faithful little friends to 


‘‘ Don’t stir. Sit still, 


- the suffocating fumes of the sulphur, which was at that 


time the only way in which the honey could be obtained 
from its rightful owners. 

Much as my grandfather disliked the task of “‘ taking 
up” the honey, he allowed no one, under any circum- 
stances, to do it but himself. 

‘If they must be killed,” he used to say, ‘‘ I would 
rather they died by my hand than any other.” 

And one of the few times when his children remem- 
ber seeing him seriously angry was when he was diso- 
beyed in this respect, He had hived, during the month 
of June, a large swarm of bees in a new flour-barrel. 
This barrel he had fitted on the inside with supports for 
the comb, and in the autumn it was full of the most 
delicious white-clover honey. He had watched the bees 
with interest ail summer long at theirtask. It was prob- 
lematical whether they would succeed in filling the bar- 
rel, and now the autumn was come, and he intended to 
take itup. Just at this time his son and a young neph- 
ew, both of whom were fitting for the ministry, came 
home for a fiying visit, and heard of the barrel of 
honey. Now, honey was regarded by both of them as 
& thorougaly ecclesiastical article of diet, and each did 


most ardently long in his secret soul to test that particu- 
lar barrel, which they learned was not to be taken care 
of until after theirdeparture. Thus, when one proposed 
to “lift the honey,” the other fell an easy prey to the 
temptation. Thereupon those two rascally young theo- 
logues arose in the dead of night, and, calling a sister, 
who was a discreet damsel, warranted not to tell, to 
assist them in its care, they, with cautious tread, pro- 
ceeded to the yard, and did then and there feloniously 
assault the unsuspicious bees, and, after deliberately 
murdering them, secured their golaen store, and car- 
ried it into the house, where the damsel aforementioned 
was waiting with a quantity of milk-pans, ready to put 
itaway. When this was accomplished, and they had 
also feasted until every tooth in their heads was cloyed 
with sweetness, they returned to bed, there to await— 
not without some qualms of conscience, as well as of 
stomach—the developments of the morning. When 
that morning came, they understood to the full, for the 
first time, what is the weight of a parent’s displeasure. 
Grandfather refused to speak to them, or to accept any 
apologies, and they were obliged to saddle their horses 
and leave the house ; and it was some days before the 
tact of the mother could appease the father’s wrath. 

From time immemorial it has been the pleasure of 
sages to point youth to the example of the Dee, as 
worthy of emulation. Her cheerfulness, courage, neat- 
ness, and industry have been regarded as beyond praise. 
But my grandfather discovered, much to his chagrin, 
that the character of the bee is subject to the same 
moral lapses which beset other creatures who are heirs 
with us of a common mortality. Habits contracted 
probably in Eden at the time of the fall, and certainly 
not eradicated by the flood, frequent'y appear in the 
most unexpected manner, and prove the bee to be no 
more worthy of implicit trust than is any other inhabit. 
ant of this fallen world. 

Ona certain afternoon of a sweet summer's day, 
while my grandfather was sitting tranquilly on the 
piazza in front of his house, he observed the carriage of 
his father-in-law, old Deacon K , coming down the 
road. This carriage and its occupant were, in those 
idyllic days, the pride of the town. They were both 
unique. The carriage was the only one possessed in 
the village, and its occupant was the only Deacon K——. 
Regularly, for many years, did that carriage and its 
owner represent the simple villagers in the Vermont 
Legislature, unti] at last both were considered too infirm 
for longer service, and were consigned to an honorable 
retirement. To be the son-in-law of such a man was an 
honor not to be lightly borne ; therefore, when the car- 
riage stopped before the house, my grandfather went 
down to the gate to receive the Deacon, who alighted 
with a stately gravity of demeanor, but an observing 
person might have seen a twinkle in his black eyes. 

Samuel,” said he, as the two gentlemen proceeded 
up the walk, ‘‘ suppose we take a turn around by the 
beehives.” 

No proposal could have been more to my grandfather's 
mind, so he gave a cordial assent, and soon they stood 
under the flickering shadows cast by the apple leaves ; 
Deacon K—— attentively examining the different hives, 
and paying but scant attention to my grandfather's dis- 
sertations on Italian queens, and native workers, and 
the flavors of different sorts of honey. 

‘‘Samuel,” said the eld gentlemen suddenly, and 
pointing with his gold-headed cane, ‘‘ what is that sub- 
stance on the wings of the bees that are entering this 
hive before us ?”’ 

“Why,” said my grandfather, much surprised, 
‘‘that is strange. That looks like flour! Some one 
has been marking my bees.” 

‘* Yes,” responded the old gentleman, severely, ‘‘ some 
one has been marking your bees, and when a man gets 
so that his very bees must be marked, thetime has come 
for a remonstrance ; and I pledge my word that a more 
rascally set of murdering thieves was never maintained 
by @ respectable man than the bees inhabiting that same 
hive.” ‘ 

‘“‘ Have my bees been stealing your honey ?” inquired 
my grandfather, aghast. 

‘Indeed they have,” said Deacon K-——, firmly 
‘‘and I'll have you to understand, son Somuel, that the 
partaker is as bad as the thief. Step into the carriage, 
come down to my place, and see the proof.” 

My grandfather accordingly did so, and when he 
arrived at his father-in-law’s hives he saw before one of 
them traces of a most terrific battle; the dead and 
wounded strewed the grass, and my grandfather's little 
miscreants, with the betraying flour on their wings, were 
triumphantly transferring their booty to their own 
home. Of course that autumn the stolen honey was 
returned to Deacon K——-, and the following spring a 
new swarm was furnished him in the place of the one 
he had lost. But the old gentleman was also provided 
with a fine story, which he delighted to tell and to 
chuckle over for many a day. 

All this was long ago. In a distant Western church. 
yard, far away from dear New England, for many 
years my grandfather has been sleeping. Above his 
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breast is a grassy tangle, with bere and there a clover 
blossom in it, which sometimes )ures a bee to hum her 
quiet tune above him. And there are a few men and 
women yet living, though with lines upon their fore- 
heads and streaks of silver in their hair, who wil] emile 
tenderly over these simple reminiscences of my grand- 
father and his bees. And as for the casual stranger 
who may read them, blessed ishe if they shall awaken, 
within some chamber of his memory, remembrances 
which are to him as sweet and sunny as these to us. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE BERLIN Post-Orrick —In 
many ways the German post office differs from that of 
this country or England. Some of the more interesting 
points of difference have lately been pointed out by the 
Pall Mall ‘‘ Gazette” in an article from which we sum- 
marize. The Berlin letter-box is a neat metal box, 
painted blue and gold, and measuring about twenty-one 
inches each way. It is simply bracketed to the build- 
ing, be it a shop, private residence, or public institution, 
at a convenient height from the ground, with practically 
no injury to the stonework. There is an aperture at 
each side to admit the letters, while protection against 
robbery is afforded by a simple arrangement of movable 
spikes, which yield inward, but would inevitably en- 
tangle the letters in any attempted withdrawal of them. 
Deliveries in all important parts of the city take place 
every two hours. The “ Rohrpost” {s a system of 
pneumatic tubes by which letters, cards, and telegrams 
are rapidly transmitted in a way similar to that used by 
the New York daily papers. There are fifteen miles of 
tubing. The Berlin Post-Office has also contro] of the 
telephone system of the city, and has an exchange of 
over 2,500 members. In the Museum attached to the 
Post-Office may be traced the evolution of the means of 
letter conveyance, from the runner on stilts to the highly 
developed railway sorting carriage. Al! nations are 
represented ; we see the dashing royal mail of England, 
the dome on wheels which carried the mails of Den- 
mark till 1842, and the primitive means of India and 
Japan. The moving adventures of the mails by flood 
and field are depicted in old prints and photographs. 
No detail is overlooked. Wagon-building is illustrated 
down to the spokes of the wheels: there are specimens 
of horseshoes and models of the pastern ; there are sad- 
dies, lamps, horns, stamps, locks, letter-boxes, and 
weights of every period. A large amount of space is 
given up to models of the principal post-offices of the 
empire, some being accompanied by photograpbs and 
plans in section and elevation, so that the Department, 
in setting about the building of a new post-office, has a 
great wealth of experience and suggestion at hand. 


‘GONE TO THE DOGS.” 


HAT was the exclamation of Mr. John M. Tracy 
the painter of dogs, when, after years of study, 
privation, and striving, he was compelled to abandon 
historical and landscape painting, rub out his canvas, 
and draw upon it what he felt as a degrading surrender 
to necessity, to the claims of bread and butter. And 
now, after having won fame and an income as a painter 
of animals, be still describes himeelf, but with a cheer- 
ful resignation, as having ‘‘ gone to the dogs.”’ 

His picture of ‘‘ Close Work,” in the Prize Fund Ex- 
hibition of the American Art Association, now open in 
New York City, places him in the first rank of artists 
in his kind. Yet he remembers his first ambition much 
as the poet does who begins in youth with verse, then, 
yielding to the demands of the present and the popular 
taste, ends with prose. Thus the great majority of 
men of youthful, lofty aspirations, admiring the heights, 
as Goethe said, but impatient of the painful, slow steps 
to it, give up their visions, and run the race set before 
them by their fellows, and accept the world and life on 
an obvious, easy plane, going intellectually and morally 
to the dogs. But a reminiscence lingers in the heart, or 
else there would be no recognition of the few who are 
faithful to the high inward light, nor any perception or 
appreciation of the models of character, art, literature. 
For these appeal to the dimmed, but never quite dead, 
ideals of the human soul. 

The sportsmen are naturally Mr. Tracy's best cus- 
tomers and chief admirers. However, there is a high 
point in art, which, when it is reached, the special or 
technical subjects are lost sight of ; it is the feeling or 
life that is put into them, which triumphs over the hum- 
ble, limited character of the chosen subject, and which 
calla forth the enthusiasm of the sympathetic spectator. 
Then at length the artist appeals, even when he paints 
dogs, from mere sportsmen to lovers of art ; and, in fact, 
it is at this point, probably, that a great animal painter 
parts company with animal fanciers and works for tke 
applause of those who can see beauties of another and 
higher order. This happens when the artist can portray 
the inward nature, as well as the outward form, of ani- 
mals ; when he loves them, when he has gone down into 
their very being, as Roos did, and knows what it is that 
gives to the animal his precis3 form and particular action. 

The modern faterest in ths g.01 treatment of all do- 
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mestic animals, and also the limited protection of game 
of all kinds, brings every day the lower animal world 
nearer to men; and he becomes more and more inter- 
ested in its life, as not so completely separated from his 
own as he was wont tothink. Thedcg and the horse 
have always been dear to man, as having by nature a 
certain degree of sagacity, memory, aud fidelity. There 
are historic dogs and horses. But all other orders of 
the animal creation are known to us merely in their 
general clas-ification, As individuals we know them 
while we possess or capture them, but thelr memory is 
seldom perpetuated by thelr own actions or man’s affec- 
tion, or becomes embalmed in story and poetry. Even 
when painted or sculptured, they are still not individual. 
ized. They are a gallery of unknown portraits. Thus 
man lords it over what is below him, yet at the same 
time shows bis appreciation by making it the subject of 
study which leadsto a more humane view of his relations 
to what is usually wholly at his mercy and subject to 
his will. Then he paints the sheep, the kine, the dog, 
and the horse ; and ceitainly when we have looked upon 
Roos’s or Landseer’s sheep, Pau! Potter's bulls, or Mr. 
Tracy's dogs, we have a clearer notion of animal life, 
and are more kindly disposed toward it. Art can dig- 
nify and make poctry of all nature ; and that constitutes 
its moral value. 

No doubt Phidias made the Athenlans more reveren- 
tial and thoughtful by his ttatue of Pallas Minerva ; but 
he also made them alittle more genial and tender when 
be exhibited a common house-fly in bronze, all as perfect 
as his greatest works. All who saw it fell in love with 
(lies, and children tore off their wings no more. Man’s 
benevolence is natural toward what he loves; and his 
humanity will increase by knowledge and admiration 
of whatis under his dominion. He will then hunt men 
with more discretion and mercy ; and he will, with Izaak 
Walton, kill the trout as if he loved him. Whoever 
paints animals or fish with a genuiae love for them, born 
of patient observation and study, kindles in us, too, a 
love fur them. Ile teaches us the lesson of humanity, 
and has not gone to the dogsin vain. JOHN ALBEE, 


TRAMPS, AND HOW I BECAME ONE, 


TRAMP is one who ‘‘travels about,” who 

‘* wanders ;” he is a ‘‘ vagabond,” having no 
“ fixed abode ;” he is looked upon with suspicion, and 
is avoided by all. He isa ‘‘ worthless fellow,’ who is 
to be watched. We conclude there must be something 
wrong about him, or he would not be “ a tramp.” 

The tramp may be the son of Christian parents, he 
may be the son of some Christian minister—we have 
known some such—but he has become a wayward, worth- 
less tramp ; he had wandered ‘‘into a farcountry.” He 
isin want; but no man givethto him. All insist that 
he “move on.” We are not willing to cast our pearls 
before such ‘‘swine.” True, there is something said 
about a Good Shep! erd that careth for the sheep, even 
the lost sheep; something about leaving the ninety-and 
nine and going after the one lost sheep. Wehave many 
shepherds, but few of them go Into the ‘‘ wilderness” 
to seek for the ‘‘ lost sheep” of their flock. They are 
only ‘‘ tramps,” and no man careth for their souls or 
bodies. 

But there are other tramps than those I have described. 
They are not “‘ worthless vagabonds ;” they are only 
‘‘ religious tramps.’ Theyare, for the most part, men 
past middle life; many of them have been active workers 
in the church. I know some of them to have been pil 
lars in the House of God, giving largely of their means 
to support the varied interests of the church. 

But now they are wanderers, without church homes, 
with no abiding place, going from church to church, or, 
worse, going to no church at all. I have become 
alarmed at the number of the:e religious tramps, and 
feel that there should be some effort made to “ gather 
them in.” I have never known one of them to be satis- 
fied with his vagrant life. I have wondered that no hand 
was stretched out to lead them back to the fold. Some 
have lost all interest in churches or church work. The 
indifference of the church has led them to conclude that 
they are of ‘‘ no account.” Some of them have been 
meu of means, but have become reduced in circum- 
stances. When they had money, they were sought 
after; now no one cares what becomes of them. The 
churches spend millions to send the Gospel to the “‘ far 
off,” but neglect those of theirown household, when, 
by the outlay of a little attention, a word of kindness, 
many of these wanderers could be induced to “‘ come 
home.” 

But I promised to tell you how I became a “‘ tramp.” 
Not, indeed, that I have no home, for I have a very 
pleasant home, a very happy home, in which there is 
‘peace and plenty” indeed. The Good Father has 
blessed me with all I can ask for to make my home a 
‘* haven of rest ;’ and yet I am buta tramp, having no 
place I can go to worship and feel myself at home. 

But you are waiting for the story of how I became a 
uuamp, for such I have been for more than four years—a 
simple wanderer, with no ‘‘ abiding-place.” I go about 


from church to church ‘‘a stranger,” for such I feel 
myself to be. [cannot but feel myself anintruder. Not 
that Jam not made welcome, but lam notat home. Ido 
not belong there. I cannot rid myself of the idea that my 
presence ina strange church calls for an explanation, 
and I cannot give one. I am consc‘ous that, for a man 
of my years, and perhaps «3s well knowa as any private 
citizenin our great city, to be without a church home 
excites the suspicion that something is wrong. And 
yet | know my life has been clean and honest, and as 
free from fault as could be expected from one having 
as few advantages as [ have had. I have dealt justly, 
and I might call witnesses to show that I have “ loved 
mercy,” and, with all my blundering, have tried to 
‘‘ walk humbly before God ;” and yet [ am only a 
tramp. Butto my story. It is nearly fifty years since 
I became a member of the —— Church. I was but a 
boy ; a somewhat bright, active boy. I was taken hold 
of by some of the older members, and was put forward, 
it may be, toofast. I early connected myself with the 
Sunday school, and made it a point to study the lessons, 
as faras my slender supply of books would allow. I 
was soon looked upon as a bright young man, and 
several of the more intelligent of the ‘‘ old folks” 
pushed me into positions my age would hardly warrant. 
As I reached manhood I learned to think for myself, 
and I wanted to know the reasons for what was done, 
or proposed to be done. It so happened that most of 
the ‘‘ old folks,’’ who had ruled the church for many 
years, did not like my not taking things for granted, as 
was the rule in those days. They did not like my ask- 
ing so many questions ; nor did | wonder when I came 
to know the real condition of the finances of the church. 
When I was, as some of the older folks said, ‘* but a 
boy,” I was placed in a position that gave me a full 
knowledge of how sadly the affairs of the church 
needed a change of administration. I was thrust into 
office, and, with the help of those who acted with me, 
the affairs of the church were greatly improved. In 
bringing about this change 1 expose. myself to very 
bitter hostility of those whose management I had 
helped to overturn ; nor did I wonder, for they thought 
me ‘‘ but a boy,” t: ough I was thirty-five years of age, 
and had been a member of the church for nearly twenty 
years. The struggle for a change gave me the repula- 
tion of being a disturber of the peace of the church, and 
I am quite aware that that reputation has followed me 
ever since, but I then believed I was in the line of duty, 
and [ think there are few that know the facts but give 
me the credit for having donea good work. I regret,the 
necessary for the part I look, but have never regretted 
that I had the courage to do what I felt to be my duty. 
But I must ‘‘ move on,” as tramps are requested to do. 

By attention to my business, and living within my 
earnings, [soon began to accumulate some means, I[ 
believe it is admitted that I gave back as the Lord 
prospered me. I can with confidence say that for mcure 
than twenty-five years I gave to the —— Church, or her 
institutions, a part of every dollar I earned; nor do I 
regret it. 

When the demands of my family required it, I moved 
int» larger quarters, in a new neighborhood, where the 
Society were stiugglipg to crect a new church, I 
was waited on, and requested to join the new enterprise. 
I did so at a point in its history where a man of energy 
and liberality was greatly needed, and I am sure nore 
who know the facts will charge me with claiming more 
than is due when I say that I was an important factor 
in making for this church a reputation for liberality 
which has not been surpassed in the history of the 
church in this country. 

But changes are the lot of churches as well as of men. 
There came changes in this church. New men came in 
who had not helped in its struggle for existence, but 
entered into the fruits of others’ labors. There came 
changes in my household ; its light had gone out. The 
woman of my boyish love, the light of my home, the 
wisest counselor I have ever had, ‘‘ was not,” for ‘‘ God 
took her.” My children were all married. I was com 
pelled to give up my home, forI could not live alone. 
My nervous system was broken down. I had for years 
suffered with severe pains in my head ; ina word, I was 
a ‘‘ bruised, a broken reed ;’’ my life was a burden ; | 
longed todie. For a while I waS to be found in my place 
in church. But such was my sense of loneliness that I 
could not stand the change, and was compelled to vaca.e 
my pew for the reason that I could not keep and occupy 
it. I gave it up, not because of any dissatisfaction with 
the church, the preacher, or the members. The result 
was that I ceased to attend the church ; and when I look 
back on the four years that have elapsed, I am alarmed 
to see how slight a hold the church has on its members. 
The fact that three of the Trustees who built this church 
are to-day, and have becn for several ycars, like myself, 
tiamps, wanderers, without a church home; that men 
without a blot on their lives, who are as clean, upright, 
and pious as any to be found in this church, are allowed 
to drop out of its life without a word of protest, without 
an effort to retain them, or to induce them to *‘ come 
home,” is to me a fearful fact, 


For myself, I look back on the years of my isolation 
with wonder, mingled with dread ; living, as [ had for 
many years, next door to one of our ‘chief pastors,” 
who knew of my broken and distressed condition, with 
leading members of the church al! around me, yet nota 
word of sympathy from bishop, preacher, or member, 
or interest enough to inquire whether [ was going to 
heaven or hell. 

This statement may scem harsh, but itis true ; nor am 
I alone in this matter. I have often asked one of my old 
colleagues, who is, like myself, ‘‘ out in the cold,” if he 
had been called upon, or invited to vome back to the 
fold, and he has uniformly shaken his head and said, 
‘‘No.” But to my siory. For more than two years my 
health had continued to fail, until [ was utterly broken 
down, so that it was a question whether I could long 
continue to carry the burden I was compelled to bear, 
or would first lose my reason, or my life. While in this 
condition a crisis came, when my life was despaired of. 
But the good God brought me through, and on my 
recovery I found I was free from the chief cause of my 
physical suffering ; my health was fully restored ; I had 
a new startin life. [I found myself in better health than 
I had been for years ; and, as a result, | determined to 
have a home of my own, to which | could iavite my 
ministerial and other friends ; for | had for many years 
kept an open house for many preachers, where they were 
welcome to all I could provide for my own family. This 
change in my life involved a partner, who should pre- 
side over my new home, and, in choosing one, I am sim- 
ple enough to believe that I was led by the good Father. 
And all who have the pleasure of knowing hcr will 
agree that I did not make a misiake. 

This new start io life involved a church, as well as a 
domestic, home. I therefore waited on the President of 
the Board of Trustees of the church io which [ st:!! hold 
my membership, for my old pew. From him I could 
get no satisfaction ; so that, after waiting some months, 
1 addressed a communication to the Board of Trustees, 
as follows : 


To the Trustees of ——— Church: 

GENTLEMEN,—Some months since I waited on Mr. —, 
the President of your Board, and requested him to present 
to you my application for the pew | formerly occupied in 
your church. 

It is known to most of you that | paid a large premium 
for it—$650 ; that I occupied it for many years ; that I gave 
it up under very peculiar, and to me very afllicting, circum- 
stances. 

The conditions under which I gave it up are changed, and 
[ now desire to reoccapy my old place in your church. I 
have reason for believing that Mr. —— did not present my 
éspplication to your Board, and that tuerefore no formal 
action has been taken thereon. I[ now present this as my 
formal application for Pew 67, and as it is important that I 
know soon whether I can have the pew, or must look else 
where, you will oblige me by a prompt response. 

Yours truly, JouN SMITH. 


The following is the response : 


December 25, 1882. 


—— CHuurcn, January 1, 1883. 
John Smith, Esq.: 


Deak BrotHer,—Your communication of December 25 
to the Board of Trustees was received and read at a stated 
meeting held this evening ; and in reply thereto I was directed 
to inform you that Pew 67 is now occupied. 

Yours fraternally, A. 3. B., Secretary. 

I have been in active business for nearly forty years, 
but in all that time [ have never met with so forma! a 
response to a simple business letter. 

I dare not trust myself to tell how this cold aud, I may 
say, this repulsive letter chilled my hope of again taking 
my place in the church in which I had spent the best 
years of my life, and to which [ had given more than 
the men then holding official relation to it. 

It is nearly two years since I received this brotherly 
communication from the Trustees—nor have I[ heard 
from them since ; so that [ am still a TRAMP. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME.’ 


By CAMPBELL. 
XVI. 


EEPMOUTH had watched with always increasing 

interest the exciting transformations in every tra- 
dition and habit of the Wentworth mansion. The 
first surprising fact was the appearance of a child 
ranging at will through the oli garden, plain to 
see through the pickets that shut out the public, 
yet gave them glimpses of the forma! beds planned 
by a generation that liked set forms and box borders, 
all that was sweet and spicy and odorous. People, 
as they passed, had always stopped for a moment 
under the three elms set out by Miss Marcia’s grand- 
father when he came home from his last voyage, and 
devoted such Jays as remained for the solid earth to 
planting and planning, as his father had pianted and 
planned before him. Under the south parlor window 
roses, damask and creamy white, held the place given 
them by hands long since dust. The herb bed, cear to 
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the first Madam Wentworth, had its store of balm 
and mint, and the fennel, a sprig of which was still 
carried surreptitiously tochurch by Miss Marcia. Poly- 
anthus and daffodiis and Star of Bethlehem and small 
purple hyacinths bad the same corner known to her 
childhood, and along the western side a thicket of cur- 
rant and gooseberry bushes still yielded a supp!y amaz. 
ing to any one who considered the character of the 
parent stems, knotty and weather beaten as the original 
planter. Through itall Felix ranged at will, his gr at eyes 
sbiving and his eager hands touching caressingly flower 
or leaf. He rolled in the short grass of the front yard 
like a young colt, taking sharp, sudden runs, and returan- 
ing, to throw himself flat and rub his face against the 
green, or, ying motionless under a tree, watched the birds 
come and go, and the sunshine fifcker through the leaves. 
There were minutes when he laid his ear against the 
rough bark, and listened with some strange inward 
sense to the sound that could only be felt—the rhythm of 
the current that rose and fell in every {och of the myste- 
rious growth, to which his own blood seemed to answer. 

“I fee) it,” he said to his mother, as she questioned 
why he did it, and watched his hesitation befcre, at last, 
be gave her his thought, on fingers moving so quickly 
that Miss Erminta watched in vain to discover where 
one word ended and another began. ‘I can count it, 
one two, one two, like my own heart, and {it draws me 
tight. Was I ever a tree ?” 

Meg shook her head as Felix pressed close to her and 
looked eagerly into her eyes. 

‘*T wish we were both trees,” she said, half aloud, 
*‘and could be side by side in the sun and the wind, 
and the sky always over us. I think it would be good 
to be a tree.” 

Felix touched her lips wistfully. He could read 
them now, such words as had been made familiar to 
him, and Meg knew that in time they would talk to- 
gether, almost as if speech had never been denied, and 
wondered how it would seem. He watched every one 
intently, when conversation was going on, siviling with 
delight when he made out a word here and there, and 
spelling out his view of the sentence to Miss Marcia, 
who practiced the single alphabet assiduously, and con- 
sidered herself honored when Felix signitied bis read- 
inees for some conversation. But his chief interest was 
the garden, and he gave hours at a time to a new flower, 
touching the leaves, looking into its heart as if there the 
secret of its growth might be plain, and returniog to it, 
to sit before it, as if waiting some new, Yet never unex- 
pected, developmert. He seldom picked any, though 
told daily to take all he wanted. To look, and now 
and then to touch, seemed to meet every wish, and Miss 
Erminia, who had been in terror as she watched his 
first excited rush up and down the paths, looked on 
with wonder, and settled that such discretion must be 
the effect of most remarkable self-control. 

Between two black walnut trees, at the south side of 
the house, a hammock had been slung, in defiance of al] 
Deepmouth convictions that hammocks were solely for 
sailors, and in it Meg lay many hours a day, watching 
Felix as he ranged, and wondering more and more what 
it all might mean to him. She had loved the woods in 
her own childhood, but rather for the freedom they 
brought—the escape from Granny and blows and un- 
welcome tasks—than with any sense of their beauty or 
the gift they held for the seeker, She remembered how 
she longed for them in the days before Felix came to 
her, and how, often, as she leaned from the narrow city 
window, where the sun beat in, and the horrible gutter 
sent up its stench, a breath of the pines seemed to come, 
and she shut her eyes and saw again the cool, dark 
shadows of the wood behind the swamp at Edgton. 

“‘I used to think I heard voices in the trees,” she 
thought, as she saw the intent look on the boy’s face, 
but it was all fancy for me. It isn’t for him. He 
hears, I know, something we can’t, or he'd never have 
that look. I wish Berthold could see him.” 

Meg had few wishes. For the most part she lay 
silently in her hammock, too languid to move, and only 
knowing that the air was sweet and the sunshine good. 
Miss Erminta read to her energetically, testing some of 
her favorite treatises upon her, and writing long reports 
of her condition to Mrs. Herndon and Dr. Strothers. 
Neighbors came and went, looking curiously toward 
the beautiful dark face that smiled only at rare moments, 
and seemed as apart from them all as a nun behind her 
black veil. Theslight mystery charmed Miss Erminia. 

“She is an old friend of Mrs. Herndon’s,” she said, 
‘‘ and we are afraid she is in a decline.” 

A young widow, the neighbors settled, when they had 
at last discovered that she was calied Mrs. Lee, and 
that the boy was deaf and dumb. Meg bad looked im- 
ploringly at Miss Marcia when told that she must be 
ready to hear herself thus addressed. 

* Why can't ] keep on being just Meg ?” she said. 

‘* Because, my dear, that would sound very strangely 
topeople. Naturally, every one asks your name, or the 
boy’s, and you must accustom yourself to hearing it, 
without showing how it troubles you. I don’t suppose 
it ever entered Margaret's head how embarrassing it 


might be,” she added to herself, with a gush of pity as 
she saw a tear creep down Meg's cheek. ‘‘ You 
mustn't let things discoursge you so, child. You'll 
never get well if youdo. Your lifeis all before you. 
Who knows what good times are coming ?” 

Meg shook her head. 

‘*My good times will never come again,” she sald. 
“I’m wicked to make you all so much trouble, and I 
wish I could go away somewhere and hide where no. 
body would ever be troubled again. I can't, 1 suppose, 
and so I shall have to die.” 

won't hear such talk,” said Miss Marcia, severely. 
‘If you'll only eat what I bring you, and not think 
every minute of the time, you've fifty years before you 
yet. You've got to live for the boy. How is he to get 
along without you ””’ 

Meg made no answer as Miss Marcia stood looking at 
her, ard at last trotted away to try some new rule in the 
Wentworth receipt book, that might be more successful 
in tempting her than the last. Felix ran up to her, and 
she roused to answer the rapid movement of his fingers, 
and then kept him there as she made him read from 
her lips some of the sentences he had already learned to 
speak. She dreaded it, for training had as yet given no 
natural tones to the long silent organ, and the rough, 
unmodulated voice seemed an entire contradiction to 
the beautiful face and eyes that hardly needed voice to 
tell their story. 

‘* They laughed at me,” he said, presently, in finger 
language, as she spelled out the name of the flower be 
had been watching—pansies. ‘I saw them laugh, and 
I laughed back. They know me, and I'm going to talk 
to them.” 

He went back, and for an hour gave himself to enter- 
taining the pansy bed, his fingers flying as he told his 
small experiences, stopping now and then to touch the 
tiny faces turned toward him. 

‘* He wouldn’t miss me,” Meg thought. ‘I've done 
all I can for him, and if I were only out of the way, 
Mrs. Herndon would take him somewhere, or Lessing 
would watch him. It takes a great while to die.” 

Meg lay down again, and shut hereyes. She would 
never think again of killing herself, much as she might 
at moments dwell upon it, for Lessing had sald only a 
coward would ever do that ; but she wanted toslip away 
quietly. The dull pain in her side kepton. She could 
hardly move without coughing. Dr. Strothers had writ- 
ten that the broken rib had probably bruised the lung, 
and that quiet and life in the open air would be the best 
medicine. If she could only stop thinking, perhaps both 
would do more good ; but as she lay there hour by hour 
this wretched past unrolled before her—every foul word 
or act or sight that had entered her life. 

‘* How shall I get rid of it again ?” she moaned to her- 
self. ‘‘ Oh, if somebody could only take it all away and 
hide it, and I never know again anything about it ' What 
makes it come when I forgot for all those years? I 
think if I could go to Jerry again, I would ask him, 
though I couldn’t understand. Lessing says love is 
everywhere, and Jerry said Jesus was everywhere and 
helped everybody ; but the two can’t be the same. I 
wantio know. (h, how! want to know !” 

Through Meg’s heavy heart stole once more the words 
that had drawn her into the mission that evening in 
April. 

‘* For weary feet remains a street 
Of wondrous pave and golden, 
For hearts that ache the angels wake 
The story sweet and olden.’’ 

‘* Going home to-morrow,” she repeated. ‘‘I don't 
know where, but it felt then as if there were a home 
for everybody. Oh, if there is, let me have it; let me 
have it!" 

Miss Marcia shook her head as she followed Meg up 
the stairs that night, noting the difficulty with which 
she moved, and the long gasp as she reached the top. 

‘‘She must have a room downstairs,” she said to her- 
self. ‘‘She is getting weaker every day instead of bet- 
ter,and I’m sure! don’t know what to do next. To 
kill the man that made the mischief would be the most 
satisfactory performance, but if all the men who have 
made trouble for women were killed off I’m afraid there 
would be as awful a surplus of unmarried women for 
the universe as there is now for Massachusetts.” 

Miss Maria smiled grimly as she descended the 
stairs,and then looked reflectively at the portrait of 
great-grandfather Wentworth, whose dark, eager eyes 
her own had copied. Fortunately there were a few men 
who might be spared instaat execution, and this had 
been one of them. She went to the front door, open 
always in these summer days, in the inviting Deep 
mouth fashion, and looked down the long walk to the 
gate from which Miss Erminia had just turned with the 
evening mail in her band. 

‘‘How’s your patient ?’ Captain Drummond called, 
and Miss Marcia answered, with sudden cheer : “‘ I think 
she will soon take a turp,’’ and then wondered how she 
could so belle her own thought. ‘‘ From Margaret,” she 
said, as she turned over the letters. ‘‘ A thick one, too,” 


Miss Erminia sat down expectantly. There was al- 


ways some little excitement now with every letter, and 
she listened as Miss Marcia read slowly the forlorn story 
Margaret had decided to tell in full of Rose McCullum’s 
fate and prospects. 

** You don’t mean she is to come here ’" she said, with 
a little shriek ! ‘‘ My dear Marcia! I'm very sorry for 
the girl, of course, but this Is golng a little toofar. We 
don't keep a reformatory.”’ 

‘** And she is not the sort they send to reformatories, 
Erminia. A poor child that has got to suffer everything, 
and that it’s clearly our duty to take in.” 

“You haven't always thought that way, Marcia.” 

** More shame to me, then,” Miss Marcia said, ener 
getically. ‘‘ Youcan go tothe Springs any day you 
like, Erminia, and let me take the bruntcf it. There 
isn't any brunt. She isn't known here, and nothing 
whatever need be asked or answered.” 

**It will be, all the same,” Miss Erminia answered, 
after an indignant pause. 

‘* Then we will tell the truth,” Miss Marclasaid. ‘‘ Our 
name doesn’t mean much ff it will not enable us to do 
any right thing we are called upontodo. Margaret is 
right. If anything will rouse Meg it will be the sight 
of anotherin just such trouble as she has known. Mar. 
garet has a wise head, Erminla—a very wise head.” 

‘* Margaret has never had any experience, Marcia, and 
can't be expecied to know how such things seem. It 
worked very well with Meg, for Meg is a wonderful 
creature. You'll never convince me she was the child 
of tramps, Hands and all, she is a lady. Not that 
they're small, but they are such a handsome shape, and 
no knobs at the wrist, ike most hands. Marcla, I should 
like to understand knobs. Do you krow, I have been 
looking at hands lately. The Metaphysical Metamor 
phosis woman said there was a great deal in hands, and 
unless a person had the right kind, they were always 
unsuccessful in life. Now, knobs and bulges certainly 
must have a bearing on your destiny . yet there's Mrs. 
Drummond, who is nothing dut knob, you might say, 
and yet never had a trouble in her life. Well, | won't 
say that, but never had any bard work anyway, and 
never goes into ler kitchen, or knows or cares what 
Almira is about.” 

Miss Marcia looked down at her own hanids, smusll 
and brown and slender, but seldom considered in the 
light of anything demanding much attention. Miss 
Erminia’s were white, but long and limp and nerveless ; 
weighted with old-fashioned rings which Felix exam. 
ined curiously, and carrying with them always a sense 
of entire inadequacy to daily demands. Meg's coming 
had given them definite occupation for many days, for 
when not reading to her, Miss Erminia sewed busily, 
making one and another addition to the slender ward. 
robe, and slipping it into the bureau drawers, a world 
too wide and deep for their contents. Meg's dainty neat 
ness was another surprise to Miss Erminia, who slopped 
and smeared and tore, and whose raiment had all, at 
one time or another, been drenched with benzine and 
ammonia, and an uvending series of patent cleansc rs 

‘*T should think you were on ship-bourd and couldn't 
keep your feet,” Miss Marcia said at moments. ‘‘ What 
does make you lurch so, Erminia ”” 

‘It's inherited tendency,” Miss Erminia answered, 
seriously. ‘‘ Really, Marcia, I should think more of 
you if you did it, too, instead of slipping through every. 
thing like a cat. The descendant of four generations 
of sailors ought to lurch. That's my opinion.” 

“What will you do with the girl ?” she had asked, 
after a long silence. ‘‘ Does she know how to do any. 
thing ?” 

Margaret says—dido't you notice ?—that she does 
wonderful crocheting—like Irish lace, you know. |! 
shall have her make me a set, and | think Mrs. Perrine 
will take one, too. There is that plece of gingham I 
boughtto make aprons for the five Martin children ; and 
she will have sewing for herself. But she must be 
out a good deal, too. We shall know when she 
comes.” 

‘*I don’t know how Meg will take it,” Miss Erminia 
said, discontentedly. ‘‘ Shall) you tell her ?” 

will read her the letter,” Miss Marcia answered, 
‘all but the part about herself. But she is so weak, I 
don’t know as it will make any impression at all. If 
Dr. Strothers were not so strenuous about her, I should 
call in old Dr. May. I'm inclined to, anyway.” 

‘“‘ If she’s going to die, she shall die undrugged,”’ said 
Miss Erminia, severely. ‘‘I'm amazed at you, Marcia, 
when you know that the one sensible thing about Pau! 
Strothers is, that he never gives medicine if he can help 
it.” 

Captain Drummond hobbled in at this juncture, and 
Miss Erminia’s attention was soon concentrated on his 
hands, which like his wife's, were a series of knobs, 
culated, if the theory of the Metaphysical Metamorpho. 
sis expounder were correct, to end his days in the poor. 
house, 

“If you’re going to play at all, Erminia, suppose you 
look at your cards once in a while,” he said at last, with 
strong indignation, and Miss Erminia roused herself 


sufficiently to be beaten intelligently, and went to bed 
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still meditating on the real bearing upon existence of 
knuckles and wrist joints. 

Meg crept out to her hammock the next morning, led 
by Felix, who bad helped her dress, and who looked at 
her with questioning wonder as she moved languidly 
about. It had rained in the night, and the grass was 
still beaded with drops, but the sky was clear and the 
alr filled with the fresh smell of the earth and the scent 
of the sweet clover just in blossom. Silas had slung the 
hammock and spread astrip of carpet from it to the 
path, that Meg's feet might not be dampened, and looked 
commiseratingly now from the barn door as he watched 
ber slow step. Miss Marcia came out presently with a 
cup of beef tea, and sat down in the little camp-chair that 
held its place by the hammock. Meg drank a spoonful 
or two, then handed back the cup, which Miss Marcia 
took silently and put on the ground at her side. 

‘‘IT wish you wouldn't take such pains,” Meg said. 
‘I don't want to eat. I'd rather never eat again.” 

am going to read you a letter from Mrs. Herndon,” 
was al] Miss Marcia’s answer, and Meg looked up eagerly. 

‘‘Ts she coming ?” she asked. 

‘* Not till you begin to get better. It would make her 
sick to see how you are letting yourself grow worse and 
worse every day. She wants you to get well, and you 
refuse to. I thought you cared enough for her to try 
and please her.”’ 

‘‘I do, I do!” Meg cried. ‘‘I don't want to make 
her trouble. I would do anything for her.” 

‘* Let me see if you will do one thing,” Miss Marcla 
sald, seriously, and, opening the letter, she read it, very 
slowly, watching as she read what the effect might be. 
Meg had turned away ber face, and made no comment 
as it ended, and Miss Marcia went in at once, forgetting 
the beef tea, which, while the reading went on, had 
been lapped with surprised but calm enjoyment by Cap- 
tain Cuttle, the family cat. 

The noon train brought Miss Biggs and her charge, 
not much more than a child, in whose face sullenness 
contended with frightened shyness. It was swollen and 
stained with cryiog, and the bright blue eyes were 
clouded with the tears that came constantly, and against 
which the girl fought angrily. Miss Biggs was still an 
object of suspicion and dislike, some one who knew her 
story and would tell it wherever they went. She had re- 
fused at first to go with her, and Sandy McCullum 
groaned as she gaid : 

‘I'm half way to the devil, father, and there’s no 
pulling back now.” 

‘*] wouldn't think so myself if | hadna been talked 
into it,” hesaid. ‘‘1t’s no me would’a’ thought you could 
be having a start anywhere; but the doctor knows one 
will help you, Rose, and says she'll see you through, 
whatever ‘tis that'll come.”’ 

. **]'ll not be sent off. I I!ke best to stay where I be- 
long,” Rose said. ‘‘ Who's this that’s ordering me all at 
once ?” 

‘* She's there to speak for herself,” Sandy said, as he 
turned and saw Mrs. Herndon, who stood at the open 
door, and signed to him to leave them together. The 
younger children and their mother were in the back 
room, and there was no one to interrupt, and Sandy 
shut the door softly, as if in a church, and Rose looked 
up, ashamed, yet comforted, into the face that seemed to 
her the face of an angel. How it happened she could not 
have told, but as she looked the tears came again, and 
she sank down on the floor and buried her head in her 
arms, and would not move till a hand took hers, and a 
voice she could not disobey said, softly yet firmly : 

‘* Now, poor child, tell me all about it.” 

‘I never thought I would come to that,” Rose said, 
at last, when she had told the old, sad story. ‘‘ 1 was an 
honest girl, and I thought Tim meant to be honest, too. 
Father didn't like him, but he hadn't much to say. Tim 
got ten dollars a week himself, alone, an’ ten was all 
father an’ me together could earn, and mother in there 
sick, an’ the children all to be fed, seven of us, and 
medicine to be bought, that just a bottle, maybe, would 
take the whole day's earnings. It was nothing but work, 
work, work all day, and then half the night wash and 
mend, and do for them what I could, and father that 
discouraged he'd go days an’ say nevera word. Tim 
was sorry for me, and he said I'd have easier times after 
a while, and he took me out sometimes, when the gtr! 
above here, Kitty Mooney, was good-natured, and 
would lend her hat and a jacket. And then there came 
that night, when I'd gone up the avenue a bit fora 
change, and, coming back, somebody jumped out from 
behind a door and frightened me to I ran In to Mrs. 
Rooney's, that I knew, and wanted her to go home 
with me. They'd beer, and were all drinking, and Tim 
came in with more—and—and—”’ 

Rose burst again into weeping. 

‘You know it all,” she said. ‘‘I was golog to be 
good, but I never shall be good any more.” 

‘* You will be better than you have ever been, because 
you will be wiser,” Mrs. Herndon said, gently. ‘‘ Your 
father has told you what I want. Will you do just what 
I ask you, because I ask you? You can help yourself, 
and you can help me also,” 


‘The children!” the girl said. ‘‘ They can’t get along 
without me. I didn’t mean I wouldn't take care of 
them. I meant to if father would let me ; but he thought 
there'd never be a chance for me again. | don’t see why 
you think there 

“ Even if you had chosen to go wrong, I should say 
there was a chance, but when you did not choose—when 
it was all a horrible wrong and shame—it would be 
wicked not to sec that you were taken from it. shall 
not let the children suffer, Rose, and you must go. You 
shall go to-morrow.” 

Rose objected no longer, and even forgot a little of 
the misery, when Miss Biggs came in with a cheap sult 
and a little hat that Mrs. Herndon had bought on the 
way home, and sent to her new charge. The surprise of 
this wealth, the night on the boat, and the long ride 
from Norwich to Boston, all diverted her mind; but 
when they had crossed the city and were walting to take 
the Deepmouth train, a sudden sense of loneliness and 
fear came upon her, and she cried, till sympathetic 
people came to ask if something could not be done, and 
made suggestions at which Miss Biggs sniffed with in- 
dignation. 

‘‘She’s hysterlky, an’ she ain't very well, an’ I don't 
blame her a mite,” she said, ‘‘ but there ain't nothin’ to 
do but jest let her alone.”’ 

The fortnight that followed her arrival was one that 
tried Miss Marcia’s inmost soul. Miss Biggs deposited 
her charge, shook her head grimly over Meg's changed 
appearance, and left the next morning with the an- 
nouncement that she meant to get to the top of every. 
thing in Boston that had a top—Bunker Hill Monu- 
ment and the State House dome heading her list— 
before she took the boat train for New York. 

‘*]'d ‘a’ stayed over an’ give you the climb with me, if 
you hadn't been so upset,” she said to Rose, ‘‘an’ if 
you're a little more like folks when we go back I'l] do 
it yet.” 

‘I'm afrald it's going to spoil everything,” Miss 
Marcla said, before two days had passed, as she watched 
Miss Erminia’s increasing jealousy of the new-comer, 
who, eagerly as she obeyed the least bint of direction, 
was an alien element. Miss Erminia felt that her rights 
were invaded if Kose took her place near the ham- 
mock, and listened suspiciously to any talk between the 
two, upbraiding Meg for the interest she showed at 
once, and at last charging her with ingratitude and in- 
difference toward those to whom sbe owed the most. 

“It will be better for you and for us all if you go to 
the Springs just as usual, Erminia,” Miss Marcia said, 
one day, in desperation ; and Miss Ermiaia at once dis- 
solved in tears, 

‘‘T never thought, Marcia, that you would try to drive 
me out of my own home, and care for anybody and 
everybody more than you do for your own sister.” 

‘*If you would only be a little more reasonable, Er- 
minia, you would see yourself how absurd such remarks 
are. I thought you meant to carry out Margaret's 
wishes where you could.” 

‘‘And so I did, and so I would, if she hadn't spoiled 
everything sending this awful girl up here. She watches 
me every minute, and it wouldn't surprise me any day 
if she tried to burn the house down. If Margaret wants 
her taken care of she had better come and see to her 
herself.” 

Miss Marcia compressed her lips, but was silent. Un- 
less Miss Erminia could be induced to go away the ex- 
periment wasa failure. Meg's face showed too plainly 
her anxiety lest she should displease, and lose shut ber- 
self up with innumerable aprons for the Martin children, 
and cried half the day. Even Felix felt the change, and 
looked questioningly at Miss Erminia, who would have 
regained lost ground if she could, and, failing in this, 
became daily more unreasonable and suspicious. The 
atmosphere was intolerable, and Miss Marcia hesitated 
whether to interfere personally or wait for Margaret’s 
coming asthe solution of all difficulties. 

Felix had been pushed away, and at last, one afternoon, 
when Meg had cried, Miss Marcia went to her desk and 
wrote to Mrs. Herndon that it was evident philanthropy 
and Brminia were {ncompatible, and that the only course 
remaining was tosend Rose somewhere else. ‘‘ I some- 
times almost wish that things could settle back into the 
old lines,” she added at the end. ‘‘ Erminia has ruled 
so long that any change she dislikes is impossible, and | 
feel that I can only work in familiar channels, leaving 
the untried ones for those who are just beginning. 
Meg does not gain, and needs something we cannot give 
her. Come as soon as you can, and let us settle mat- 
ters. 1 only grieve that I must disappoint you.” 

The fortnight had brought many changes. Lessing, 
so far from objecting, bad caught at the offered chance, 
and presented at once a list of children who should 
share the privilege if possible. The housekeeper, a lit- 
tle indignant at first, and deciaring she had never en- 
gaged to run an asylum, yielded at last, and though she 
groaned as two of the great rooms were dismantled and 
a dozen small beds took the place of the former furni- 
ture, remarked to herself as she saw Mrs. Herndon’s 
delighted interest) Poor thing! She's had trouble 


enough, and ought to have her way now, if she wanted 
to tear it all down and start again.” 

Lessing was incomprehensible. A gentleman, evi- 
dently—more a gentleman than many she had seen un- 
der the same roof ; yet in a workman s dress, and play- 
ing with these children, or teaching them, as simply as 
though he were but a child himself. 

‘‘I thought It was ten to one that he was just a de- 
signin’ scamp, that meant to get anything out of you 
be could,”” Mra. Beebe remarked to Mrs. Herndon, after 
a week or two of careful watching ; ‘‘ but there ain't 
half the gufle in him that there is in some of the young 
ones, You know better’n I thought you did.” 

The two worked together so cordially that the place 
seemed at once to take on a new character. Helilbrun 
went up for a day, enraging Mrs. Beebe by his apparent 
indifference, but nodding his unqualified approbation as 
he saw what happiness the new work had brought. 
The wistful look had not left Lessing’s face, but it 
showed only at moments. 

‘He ought to have Felix under his wing again,” Dr. 
Strothers thought, as he watched him one afternoon, 
having gone up in the noon train for a look at his little 
patient, and as he looked he decided to speak to Mrs. 
Herndon if any opening came. Such opening was al- 
ready waiting, for that afternoon had brought Miss 
Marcia’s letter, and as he went in on his return from 
Foxgrove to report the condition of things, he found 
her with it inher hand, and listened as she read a part 
of it. 

‘‘ Ti. is a most surprising result,’ she said at last, as she 
ended. ‘‘I felt so certain that it would work well for 
all of them that I ama little confounded to find out how 
mistaken I have been.” 

‘* It is curious how the flabby member of the family 
always dominates the stronger ones,” Dr. Strothers said. 
‘‘Miss Erminfa feels that she always gives way, and 
that her sister's imperiousness carries everything before 
it, yet the fact is that the whole household revolves 
about her, and it is impossible for Miss Marcia to be 
selfish enough to {nsist on her own rights. But I am 
glad it has happened, for now I can say something that 
has been on my mind, and that I did not feel certain 
about.” 

About Meg Mes. Herndon asked, as she looked 
up suddenly from the letter on which her eyes had been 
bent. 

“About Lessing first, and Meg next. Meg has failed 
steadily, and cannot be roused. Lessing, busy as he is 
is not himself. I have come to a conclusion that may 
strike you as a little wild. (Quite unconsciously to both 
the tle has, I think, become so strong that they cannot 
live apart. Felix is as much a portion of it as Meg. Les- 
sing is like the tenderest woman in bis affectional nature, 
and these eight years of care and work for the two have 
made him practically a father, and—I had almost sald 
—a husband.” 

‘* You cannot mean that he loves Meg ?” Mrs. Hern- 
don said, hastily. 

“‘T mean nothing but that they are essential to one 
another, and cannot thrive apart. He would start if 
told be loved her ; and she simply worships him afar off, 
in equal unconsciousness. I would guarantee that love 
in any ordinary sense has never been thought of by 
elther. It is simply a case of entire adaptation, and 
though marriage may never be thought of, if this 
brute were out of the way {t might be the best thing that 
could happen for both. Foxgrove is the place forall of 
them, and until Miss Erminia {is reconstructed, Deep- 
mouth must be counted out. I blundered more than 
you, but I find it always hard to accept the fact that for 
some natures change is out of the question. You look 
as if you were writing me down for a gossip.” 

“Dol Then my face does not tell thetruth, I am 
only wondering at the way yousensethings. You know 
secrets better than the holders ofthem. I wish—”’ 

The words had been involuntary, and she colored high 
fora moment. Dr. Strothers had risen, and his eyes 
were fixed on her face, but as he saw the sudden flush 
he turned away, talked lightly for a moment, and then 
said good-by, lingeripg as he walked, and thinking of 
various looks and little words that in the last month or 
so had begun to take coherent form in his mind. 

“ They call that woman a sphinx,” he thought, as he 
entered his own door, ‘‘ yet she is transparent as air ; so 
transparent, that for those who cannot use their eyes it 
is all the same as Opaqueness. But I wonder just what 
she meant to-day. There is something waiting for me 
there, and when it will be given—who knows? She will 
tell me in time—I wonder when, and if it will prove to 
be the fancy I have had.” 

Dr. Strothers leaned back in the chair Into which he 
had thrown himself, and frowned, as he thought, so 
darkly that the man who presently opened the door 
started back as he saw his face. 

‘‘ It’s the same woman that came yesterday,” he said, 
apologetically, and Dr. Strothers sprang up, and, with a 
shake of the head, entered the waiting-room, and in a 
moment was lost in professional questions and exam}: 
nation, 
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Home. 


WHAT HE OUGHT TO HAVE DONE. 


THREE ANSWERS. 
1. 


Y soul was stirred within me when I read, in 
M **Babyhood,” that vivid description of the con- 
flict between the two Johns, father and son—Senior, aged 
thirty ; Junior, two. Now that the story is repeated in 
the delightfully all-round and satisfactory Home Depart- 
ment of The Christian Union, I feel called upon to con- 
tribute my bit of advice to perplexed fatherhood as repre- 
sented in the person of John Senior; my bi‘ of help, 
perhaps, to enraged infancy as beheld in poor little 
Junior. 

Having had the care of chiidren for years, loving chil- 
dren very dearly, sympathizing with them in their trials 
(very real, and, alas ! very little understood, are the trials 
of childhood), I holi, as strongly as one can, that a 
parent’s first duty to the little being whose early steps it 
is his privilege to guide isto teach it obedience. ‘‘ Order 
ts Heaven's first law.” There can be no order in the 
household where no authority is acknowledged, where 
no restraint is admitted, where irresponsible boyhood 
and girlhood work out their impulses while grown up 
fathers and mothers stand feebly by, shora of the re- 
spect which is their due. 

It is the disgrace of the period, and of our country, 
that parental authority is dishonored in many homes ; 
and this evil, begun in the nursery, is far-reaching in its 
consequences. There can be no strong, well regulated 
character without discipline in its formativetime. Good 
citizenship is the outgrowth of training in the home, 
where first occur opportunities for self government, and 
where law should be recognized, assumed to be binding, 
accepted willingly by all the parties concerned in the 
home administration, until finally there comes that almost 
heavenly state, which makes the earthly household 
typical of divine felicity, when law has developed into 
its blessed result of liberty. 

Having said this, let me proceed to confess my doubt 
of the wisdom of always making an appeal to the rod 
when a little child is disobedient. Punishment and 
penalty there must be, but it seems by no means neces- 
sary that a person weighted with years and experience 
—to make no account of avoirdupois—should at 
once rush, in eztremis, to & rattan, @ strap, or, as 
in John Senior's case, to a convenient whalebone, with 
which to smite tender flesh, and to enforce upon yielding 
brain-tissues memories ineffaceable to life's latest day. 
The end does not justify the means. In a multitude of 
instances the parent is angered by the child's opposition— 
quite as muck angered as grieved ; and when a contestis 
precipitated, and a struggle ensues, it becomes a question 
of which can hold out longest—the old question, in brief, 
of the heaviest battalions and the largest reserves. 
These, of course, the parent has in possession. 

An unfortunate minister—I forget his name, but it 
was the cause of a shudder all uver the land some years 
ago—actually whipped his little child to death for refus- 
ing to say its prayers one night at bedtime. The moans 
of that tortured baby, and its dying gasps, echoed in 
maternal hearts everywhere, and hot tears fell on baby 
faces in happy nurseries for that poor darling’s sake. 
As for the baffled parent, who, doubtless from a mis- 
taken sense of duty, prolonged the unnatural contest till 
his boy died under his hand, his portion was horror and 
execration on the part of others, remorse and insanity 
on his own. 

It is difficult to see, if John Senior had pursued his 
course to the bitter end, why it might not have had an 
equally dreadful close. The child was not conquered 
He remained, at the conclusion of the fight, though 
beaten, tearful, humiliated, master of the situation. He 
did not ‘‘ pick the paper up with his hand and put it on 
the tabie.” 

What should the father have done ? In the first place, 
there should have been no contest. 

It would have been wiser, and a parent who was gov- 
erning his sixth or seventh child instead of experiment- 
ing on his first-born would have seen this at once, not 
to have hada struggle here. The baby’s playful challenge 
might have been met playfully, and a little game have 
been made of the occurrence, or the father might have 
asked, politely and gently, that the paper be restored to 
its place. Courtesy, to children, servants, and all persons 
of inferior station, emphatically pays. It would be a 
strangely willful child who should resist a parent’s kind 
and tender ‘‘ Piease, dear, give papa his letter again, and 
let it lie here in its place, where papa likes to see it,” 
the eyes of the older one meanwhile gazing, with ex- 
pectant glance, straight ioto the little, merry, mutinous 
face. The smaliest rebel would yield to this sort of 
compulsion, unless, which in the case under review was 
evidently not possible, the baby had been trained, as 
thousands of babies are, to disobey rather than to obey. 

But there was another way. Granting that the child 


thoroughly understood that his father’s writing-table 
was a place with which no liberties should ever be 
taken, the act of his disobedience might have been pun- 
ished. The little one might have had his meddling 
hands tied with a wide, soft sash; or he might have 
been imprisoned in a corner, or led from the room, a 
forlorn little exile, for an hour or more. Any penalty, 
however slight, if invariably enforsed, will be cumula- 
tive in its effects. It is the spasmodic character of much 
of our home management which renders {it futile and 
neutralizes its good results. 

Occasional severity is far less effective than constant 
and judicious authority, always consistent and always 
enforced. 

The dentist will furnish us with an illustration. You 
ask him to straighten the teeth, which are crowding 
each other in the little jaw, and he tells you that a gen- 
tle pressure, exerted all the time for & year, will do very 
much better work to the end in view than a sudden and 
violent wrench. 

Parents should not forget that diversion is often the 
wisest course ; that the tactics which are successful with 
a horse inclined to balk are equally so when it is a child 
who is obstinate. Sometimes it is well not to see, not to 
hear, certain sights and sounds at the time. Children 
pass through a great many temporary conditions, and 
throw off a great many excrescent faults, as of their 
own accord. The thing which annoys and troubles you 
to-day may be gone to-morrow, if the home atmosphere 
be happy, healthful, and loving. Let the keynote of the 
home be obedience to Christ, and the child-life therein 
will be attuned to the finer harmonies which that key 
implies. 

A contest once begun must, usually, go on, let it stab 
the parent's heart and grieve the child’s as it may, until 
the victory is gained by the parent. It is, therefore, wel! 
not to enter upon such a strife if it can be helped. A 
generation or two ago {t was supposed to be an indispen- 
sable part of a child’s education, and of a parents duty, 
to have one or two such dreadful contests in the early 
life of a child, in order to the breaking of its will. It 
has happened over and over that the boy whose broken 
will never resisted an order at home has gone out, in 
manhood, to fall an easy prey, a ready victim, to the 
wiles of the tempter. 

Not a broken will, but a trained will, is what a child 
needs. It must be taught to obey, that it may learn to 
govern itself. John Senior should subordinate his own 
passing annoyance that his command is infringed, to 
the deeper desire that his darling shall learn to be obe- 
dient, because obedience is the true happiness, and the 
only possible foundation for strong, fine, chivalric man 
hood. Gentle measures are as potential in securing this 
as harsh ones are. 

Let me conclude, begging pardon of all fathers, by 
asserting that, in my opinion, mothers ought to hold the 
power of punishment, almost exclusively. No man 
should whip a little child ; no angry woman should do 
so. Andif children are trained, as they ought to be, 
from the first, very little whipping will be necessary in 
a Christian home. 

In a heathen home, as in Siam, for instance, cruel 
beating of children is very common. But which of us 
wants to adopt the Siamese standard as our model ? 

MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 


IL. 


The Christian Union of June 11 copies from the May 
‘“‘Babyhood ” a heartrending story of a battle between 
John Senior and John Junior, and asks, ‘‘ What ought 
John Senior to have done ?” 

He ought never to have begun it, we answer ; at least 
notin the way he did. It makes one’s heart ache to 
think of the unnecessary suffering before this brave, 
high-spirited boy, and his equally brave, high-spirited 
father, in the next twenty years, in a world already so 
full of unavoidable struggle and suffering. The boy 
was boiling over with fun and spirits, ready to try any- 
thing. A bigger boy would have worked it off in a wild 
coast down a steep hill, or a playful wrestle with a 
schoolmate. The father was busy, perhaps tired, and 
possibly irritated more than he knew by the sudden 
interruption. I beg his pardon, but he is probably hu- 
man, like the rest of us; and have not weal! been there ? 

Suppose, when the baby snatched the paper from the 
table, the father had treated it as a baby-joke, given him 
a playful little shake and hug, then held the boy firmly 
by his side, looked into the merry eyes, kindly but decid- 
edly told him ‘‘ he—must—not—touch—papa’s papers ” 
—and let him go. If defiance and disobedience were 
really there, there was time enough to meet them then. 
Where did John Junior get his ‘* flashing brown eyes,” 
‘* the hard line about the baby-mouth ?” Ask John Senior 
how soon he would yield a business point to a neighbor 
who called him a thief and a liar before he saw whether 
he was one or not? John Senior's pleasant smile and 
quiet, determined eye would have disarmed rebellion, if 
it was there, a thousand times quicker than the sight of 
the wretched bit of whalebone. I have no doubt but 
that the remembrance of the “ dreadful November day ” 


when that whalebone was used for the first time turned 
what the little fellow may have meant for a bit of au- 
dacious fun into a flash of baby-rage as real as his father 
ever felt after a case of downright bullying from a big 
boy at school. The sight of an instrument expressly 
used for whipping, with all its shameful associations, 
raises a devil in anybody, and the stronger the nature, 
the bigger the devil ready to be raised. There may be 
subject races which need the sight of the whipping-post 
and bastinado to keep them under, but the “ naughty 
Caucasian,” never. There are whole families of well- 
governed children who never saw such a thing. The 
parent’s hand can usually inflict pain enough. Pain! 
hear me. It is not pain we seek, but to teach the 
little untaught will to submit its plans and p'easures to 
an older and wiser one. To shut the child in a closet, 
to tle the naughty hands till he can think what is 
required of him and choose to obey it, is always better 
than the sudden whipping which startles him often {nto 
disobedience. Many achild has been flogged into nerv- 
ous exhaustion or bitter wrath when he did not under. 
stand what was wanted of him. 

But suppose, after all, John Junior was notin fun, but 
was really naughty and defiant, and there could be no 
mistake about it. Then let his father take the child’s 
hand, look him full in the eye, tell him patiently and 
firmly what he wants him to do, be sure he understands, 
then give him time enough to take itin. Ask him as 
if he expected him to mind him, not as if he thought he 
was an ugly little rebel, and he was rather glad of a 
chance to ‘‘ take himdown.” If he must whip him, and 
very likely in this case he mus’, do it slowly, not eagerly 
and impatiently. The child knows better than he does 
just how angry he is, and his anger waxes as his does. 
The father should remember Rarey’s ways of training 
horses, and take lessons. 

When the child picks up the paper, no matter how he 
does it, that should suffice for the present. Don't raise 
a new issue. Take it for granted that that was all you 
asked for. Having fought out your battle, don’t draw 
up your exhausted troops for a new struggle. Some 
other time, when nerves and tempers on both sides are 
quieter, take the plucky little fellow to your table, and 
teli him why he must not touch your papers. Talk it 
over with him confidentially. Baby as he is, he will 
understand it, and respect it. For my part, I admire 
the courage and ingenuity that took the paper up with 
his toe and flirted it up. The gleeful laugh, in spite of 
al] his misery and tears, did not look like willful rebell- 
ion. It was fun, aulacious, saucy fun if you like, till 
his father’s next command made it disobedience. I do 
not dare to ask what John Senior did when he took the 
paper in his teeth. If he could have laughed a hearty 
ringing laugh—but matters had gone too far for that. 

The boy has the making of a grand manin him. He 
must obey law; he will if he has the reasonable and 
reasoning side of him educated. Brave men obey be- 
cause obedience is noble and reasonable, because they 
choose to do noble and reasonable things, not because 
they are beaten into it through fear of prison-bars. Oh, 
fathers and mothers who love your children so dearly 
that such a struggle tries you through and through ! do 
not raise such issues unnecessarily. When they come, do 
not complicate and prolong them. Remember that the 
baby will is as untrained as his judgment. Give the 
baby mind time to think and decide. It takes grown 
men days and weeks sometimes to yield their wills toa 
stronger one, when they have all the force of religion 
and conscience behind them. Do not expect more of a 
child than you do of yourself, with all your experience 
and reason. Mary Bake. 


Ill. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Babyhood ” there is in The Chris- 
tian Union of June 10 a distressing account of a certain 
John Senior whaleboning a certain John Junior for a 
trifling offense. At the close of the veracious narrative 
the question is asked: “‘ What ought John Senior to 
have done ?” 

After resding the painful story several) times, trying 
to pry the lines apart as far as possible and read between 
them ; bringing to bea: upon the case what knowledge of 
man nature and child nature I possess by experience and 
observation, being myself the father of a two-year-old 
child who frequently ‘‘ audaciously” invades my study, 
it is my opinion, for one—though I dare not say it is 
calmly held or expressed, for my nerves tingle even 
now as I think of the outrage upon the child, though it 
is twenty-four hours since | first read the story—it is 
my opinion, for one, I say, that John Senior, having 
been in the wrong from the moment he said, ‘‘ Junior is 
& naughty boy !” should, at the point where the story 
ends, have hung his head in shame, siunk into some 
secluded apartment of his desecrated home (the nursery 
would have been a fitting place), fallen upon his knees, 
and, amid tears of repentance, asked his patient Heavenly 
Father to forgive him for his foolish wickedness, and to 
give him more patience the next time little Junior irri- 
tates him ; more tact in dealing with such a child ; more 
sense than to drive a little fellow, who evidently inher- 
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ited his willfulness from his father, into open rebellion ; 
more general fitness to be intrusted withachild. Fancy 
John Senior's Master, Jesus, beating a child for pull- 
ing a piece of paper off the library table, saying : ‘‘’Ook, 
papa !” and then stubbornly refusing to replace it when 
‘* judicially ” ordered to do so ! 

Oh, good Lord! and wise Mr. Editor! when will 
parents learn that filial obedience and submission at the 
end of a club is worse than none; that the worst possi- 
ble treatment of a human will Is to ‘‘ break” it, as it is 
called ; that a child who cannot be made to obey with- 
out a beating cannot be made to truly obey with a beat- 
ing, a8 the case in hand demonstrates; and that a great 
big thirty-ycar-old man who cannot acquire moral 
ascendency over his little bit of a two year-old baby boy 
without whipping him until the ‘‘ outcries that ensued ” 
penetrated ‘‘through all the closed doors” to the “‘ re- 
motest recesses of the house,” where the ‘‘ agonized” 
mother had fled, ‘‘ not to hear the pursuing shrieks,” 
does not deserve, because he is not fit to guard, such a 
priceless treasure as a child. H. O. P. 


FLORAL CHATS. 
By Mrs. M. D. WeELLCOME. 


N ordering plants from the florists it is best, when 
possible, to have them come by express, as in that 
case you get larger plants, and they bring their pot of 
earth with them, which is quite an advantage as this can 
be set directly in the ground, or potted, without  lis- 
turbing the roots. A larger size pot must be used, how- 
ever—one size larger is usually proper—and sufficient 
earth filled in the vacancy. The fact that one has to pay 
for the transportation if by express deters many from 
thus ordering, but the florist ususlly adds extras suffi- 
cient to remunerate the buyer. It is a good way to club 
with others who wish to order plants, and by dividing 
the express charges, it becomes a mere trifle to each one. 
Almost any one with a good catalogue can getup a club 
among their friends sufficient to gain for themselves a 
premium. And just here I want to say a werd respect- 
ing buying plants of the traveling agents who bewitch 
one with their highly colored plates of the rarest and 
loveliest flowers-—on paper—at prices more than double 
what it would coset for the tame from the florists. A 
note of inquiry bas just been received from a lady who 
asks if I ever heard of a hardy red camellia jap nica ! 
Last Fall she engaged one of a traveling agent who said 
it was anew shrub, warranted hardy. She also engaged 
a white rhododendron and a viburnum plicatum ; for 
these three she was to pay $6.50, and asks, “* Is it not 
double what they sre worth?” If thereis a hardy cam- 
mellia japonica we do not know of it. It may be so— 
out South! The average price of camellias is fifty cents. 
Two years ago our vibernum plicatum was fifty cents, 
being new. Five or six years ago we received per ex- 
press two rhododendrons—the catawblense—all ready 
to bloom, and they have bloomed each year since ; price, 
seventy-five cents each. Yet prices vary, some charging 
$1, $1.50, calling the vibernum fifty cents and 
the rhododendron one dollar. The hardy (?) red camel- 
lia must have been exorbitantly high priced, or the 
others were more than double the ordinary prices charged 
by florists. Last summer | saw clematis in bloom for 
which the owner said she pald $1.50 to one of the agents. 
It was a dirty white, single and small ; she had engaged 
what had been represented asa double white. The gen- 
eral price of clematia is fifty cents each, to that she 
could have obtained three for the price of one, and that 
so despieable we would not give it place in our garden. 
We bave had lovely ones, free by mail, fifty cents each, 
some of which bloomed the first year. As we greatly 
admire these beautiful climbers, we will select a few 
from the many varieties, none of which exceed fifty 
cents. The Duchess of Edinburgh is considered the best 
double white, and it is fragrant. John Gould Veitch, 
double blue, flower large and full. Alba Magna (new), 
single, large pure white flowers. Marie Lefebvre, large 
violet white flower, with purplish lilac band on the mid- 
rib of each petal. Albert Victor, deep lavender with 
brown bands; this is a very early bloomer, and a 
favorite with me. Maiden’s Blush, delicate rose with 
cream center. Grandiflora(new), ‘‘a magnificent variety, 
free grower and bloomer; color, mauve, marbled and 
veined with white ; very large flower, with six or seven 
petals.” The clematis needs protection at the North. 

A word more about the agents. A neighbor gave one 
seventy-five cents each for a jacqueminot rose and a 
bydrangea grandiflora. They did not bloom till the sec- 
ond year. My hydrangea, fifty cents by mail eight years 
ago (thirty-five cc nts now) bore two trusses of flowers 
the first year, and enormous onesthesecond. Abel Car- 
riere, a grand hybrid perpetual, sent by mail, blossomed 
the second year. Being a novelty then, its price was fifty 
cents, while a jacqueminot was only twenty cents. Of 
the two I prefer the former. I never had a hybrid pef- 
petual that gave me so much satisfaction. It is « true 
perpetual, very fragrant, with a beauty all its own. 
Color, a dark, rich crimson, with the center petals flery 
red. It is large, full, and fine form. Put this down on 


your list ; it is only thirty cents now. And if you want a 
still darker rose with it—Prince Camille de Rohan—a 
dark crimson so shaded with maroon-black as to give it 
the appearance of a black rose at a little distance, you 
can have the two for fifty cents ; or you can have Magna 
Charta if you prefer a lighter rose, for this is a clear 
rosy-red color ; or John Hopper, lighter stil], a bright 
pink shaded with scarlet. All of these are grand roses. 

One ought to have as many as possible of the hardy 
roses, and we will designate a few others of the very 
cream of the hybrids, and most reliable for autumn as 
well as spring blooming. Francois Michelon, deep rose ; 
Alfred Colomb, brilliant carmine crimson, very fra 
grant ; Annade Diesbachb, rosy pink ; Madame Duchere, 
bright red, fragrant ; La France, peach-blossom, chang- 
ing to amber rose, very lovely, fragrant, and free 
blooming ; Countess of Oxford, immense rose, 1osy car- 
mine; Madame Plantier, Coquette des Alps, pure 
white. Triumph de France, one of the newer sorts, 
received a premium in gold; color, brilliant crimson- 
scarlet, very large, full, and fragrant; free bloomer. 
Paul Neyron, the largest rose known ; bright pink, very 
double, and sweet. Mine bloomed last summer, and 
the roee was larger than the plant! It was the delight 
of all who saw it. A wee plant of the previous spring, 
and it did not grow much the first summer. The rose 
was very large. 

Now I must tell you of my pet 

POLYANTHA ROSES, 


which are just as cunning as can be! It has only been 
three years, I think, since their introduction here, and 
they are not generally known as yet. Roses in minoia- 
ture, yet very full and sweet. They are profuse bloom- 
ers, and perfectly hardy. Porquette is the smallest dot, 
snow while; Mad’elle Cecile Bruner the largest, quite 
as large, perbaps, as a twenty five-cent piece, rosy pink, 
shading to white. Mignonette is little else than blos 
soms, lovely, very full, sweet. Two new ones are 
offered this year: Perle d'Or, coppery gold color, 
chang!ng to salmon ; Jeanne Drivon, pure white, with 
a crimson tinge. If you have never seen those tiny 
roses, do include them in your order list. 


HYBRID TEAS. 


These are among the most valuable of all roses ; being 
a cross between the hybrid perpetuals and the teas, they 
combine the hardiness and largeness of bloom of the 
former with the exquisite bues and fragrance of the lat- 
ter, and are sure to take the place, toa great extent, of 
those more delicate tea rosces. We have tested several 
through one winter, and they came out all right; as a 
bank of snow lies upon them this 9th of April, we do 
not know how our roses have fared. We protected 
them with sods as well as evergreen boughs last au!uma, 
for we risked several of the tender teas also. Of the 
hybrid teas, the Duke of Connaught isepecially magnifi- 
cent in the size of its flowers and richness of color— 
intense, glowing crimson. Antoine Marmet—new this 
year—is represented as very beautiful; color, violet 
crimson. Those who have found it difficult to culture 
the delicate teas will do well to try their hand with these 
bardy sorts, which are admirable for pot culture or bed- 
ding out. 

YaRMouTH, Me. 


HINTS ON ECONOMY. 


HAVE three grown persons in my family. They 

are all working people. This is what we ate, and 
what it cost to feed us, for the month of April: Meat, 
poultry, and fish, $1.05; eggs, $2; milk and cream, 
$3; vegetables, $2; sugar and sirups, 65 cents; 
tea and coffee, 90 cents ; fruit—dried and fresh, $1.75 ; 
salt, spices, and flavoring, 15 cents; Graham flour, oat 
meal, cornmeal, and buckwheat, $1 25; butter, $2 75 
Table expenses for the month, for three adults, $15.50. 
We use no inferior articles. Everything is of the best 
quality, and plenty of it. The reason of this small cost 
is in the absence of flesh food, and the absence of fine 
white flour. Included in ‘‘fruit” are two dozen of 
lemons. We use from two to four dozen per month the 
year round. in winter months, when we use only 
wint'r vegetables, and less fresh fruits, the expense ts 
about thirteen dollars. A WORKINGMAN. 


Editors of The Christian Union: 

GENTLEMEN,—I have just read for the first time 
‘How We Do It ’ in the issue of April 9, and may I be 
allowed to tell how we doit on a small part of that 
$1,000 ? Notall of your readers have sucha sum tw 
spend yearly. Many, many are in the depths of penury 
and must learn a rigid economy. 

What to do for clothing when the winter winds 
began to how! was the question. Two pairs of pant 
aloons, originally of good material, but the fronts 
patched and worn out almost to the waist-band, were 
ripped, and the back of one pair cut out by the old 
fronts, and neatly fitted in and pressed, and, behold ! 
here was a new pair of trousers. What if the back 
and front did not match exactly with shiny boots and 
faultless linen ? the general effect was passable. Next, 


the tattered flannel shirts were taken in hand. Two 
old ones generally made one new one, sleeves and 
bodies of different colors; but with the outside gar- 
ments decent, who the wiser ? 

But the stockinge—what a ragged, hopeless appear- 
ance they presented | However, recalling some helpful 
hints from The Christian Union, the legs of one pair 
made new bottons for the feet of another, and, being 
loosely sewed overhand with soft cotton yarn, there 
were no hard seams. And so one more cruel, hard 
winter bas been got through: but by what alchemy 
of economy shall these garments be made to do duty 
for another ? Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and the experience of the Southern women during the 
blockade shows that a respectable appearance can be 
maintained even when one is entirely without the 
ordinary resources of material. MYRA. 


— 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The Editor of this department will be glad to receive ques‘iona, 
suggestions, and experiences for this column. Anonymous communi- 
cations cannot be noticed.) 


If there fs not some Institution now organized, would it not be 
well to form one which wou!d gather up and utilize for char- 
itable purposes the odds and ends of stuff now stored away in 
attio’, cellars, and corners—the three-legged chairs, dismantled 
bureaus, sofas, picture frames, old clothing, shoes, and hats, 
even the old buttons which every one haa, tinware that leaks, 
broken stoves, buckets with bales off or bottom out, etc, 
etc , etu —the stuff constantly accumulating which, if sold, 
brings but little more than the uncomfortable fee:ing which 
comes from »# liing a thing for (practically) nothing, and must 
people would sooner give away for any charitable purpose? 
Suppose all such stuff within ten miles of New York was col- 
lected in a suitable place, and in connection with it provisions 
for feeding and sheltering such as are not better provided for. 
A poer woman In distress comes: take her in; let her wash, 
mend, or whatever she can ; let the children sort rags, cut or 
stitch carpet rags, sort buttons; or. if boys, prepare kindlings, 
ete ,ete for sale. A mechanic with no money : let him mend 
where he can ; al! to work for all they get, and work up this stuff 
so a8 to realize its utmost vaiue—and it is astonishing how much 
value the experts find in this kind of stuff. Let it be distinetly 
understood that it is a religious charity, with the least possible 
sum paid wut in salaries, and only seeking to do good, and many 
a mechanic, when “ laid off,” would take a pleasure in putting 
in a day ortwo™ tinkering," making a stove out of two or three 
oid ones, or two whole chairs out of three broken ones, ete, 
giving the work without charge as his contribution to the cause. 
The jonk, after being carefully sorted, to be sold tn the best 
market, and the mended wares placed in the «alesroom to be 
given away under certain «ircumstances, sold on the Install- 
ment plan sumetimes, and at other times for cash. It would 
look as if a large and permanent Christian charity might be 
substituted for a system of a very different sort, by which such 
things are now disposed of. *,° 


How often things partly worn, or too much ou* of repair 
to ‘pay ’’ the well-to-du owner for having them mended, 
are given away, merely ‘“‘to get rid of them,’’ when by 
means of such an institution they would serve a better 
purpose! There are many thrifty communities in the 
backwoods where, without the intervention of an organiza 
tion, «xcellent disposition is made of just such thiogs as our 
correspondent mentions. We know of places to which 
barrels are semi-yearly sent containing much of the débris 
of hvuse-cleaning, where astonishing traosmutations are 
made, and scores of people helped over hard places, by 
means of their contents. But it requires labor and thought 
from some one to accomplish it, and it is easier to get 
people to give away money and food and clothirg than to 
get them to coxtribute time, work, orthought. Onewoman 
of our acquaintance, a poor man’s wife, the mother of 
several small children, gladly receives the contents of her 
richer neighbor's ‘‘rag-bag’’ and rubbish box, and, after 
doing marvelous things with them for her own flock, has 
useful things to give away. She has kept her house carpet- 
ed and her beds wel! covered with wat might have been 
sold or given tothe ragman. While this excellent sugges- 
tion is under consideration, let each housekeeper take 
pains to put her discarded belongings to treir best use. 


A little English circle of the readers of your valued paper 
would be much interested in any “ experience ' or information 
respecting different methods of warmi:g sitting-rooms. Could 
you kindly give some suggestions on the respective merits of 
different stoves and different methods? Is an open coal or wood 
fire thought preferable to any kind of stove? In what way are 
first-class sitting rooms usually warmed in New York and other 
American cities, and in gentlemen's country houses? Are coke 
stoves ever made use of in trst class sitting-rooms? Are coke 
stoves considered healthy? Arve they supposed to affect the 
health of some persons injuriously? and tn what way? Where 
expense is not an object, what method of warming would be pre- 
ferred and chosen? Las the Franklin wood stove any great 
merits? Could you kindly mention any book or pamphlet in 
which full information, with various experiences on these points, 
is given ? 

When the thermometer approaches ninety degrees, and 
we are more concerned about keeping covol than about 
keeping warm, it seems inappropriate to be studying the 
question of stoves ; but 1f weare to put into use next autumn 
any information we ga’n from discussion, now is the time 
to begin. We sbould be glad tu have, from experienced and 
careful householders and housekeepers, the results of their 
experience in warming common living-rooms. We should 
like to bave as full and free an interchange of opinion as 
possible. Wemay not publish all that is sent upon the 
subject, but we will try to withhold no valuable suggestion. 
For tais question concerns not only our English friecd, but 
all of us who are trying to make waolesome living-rooms 
for our families here in America, 
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Will you please inform me in regard to etiquette in the use of 
toothpicks? I was taught that it was a breach of good-breeding 
to use them at table, except in extreme necessity, and then to 
shield the mouth with the hand or napkin. Please answer through 
your columne, as I know of other readers of your paper inter- 
_ ested in your answer ; and oblige L. M. 

This question has been more than once emphatically an- 
swered. Tootbpicks should not be used at the table except 
in cases of extreme necessity. Cleaning the teeth should be 
reserved for the dressing-room, with other necessary atten- 
tions to the toilet. It would be too harsh to say that no 
lady and no gentleman would carry a toothpick in the 
mouth ostentatiously ; but it is certainly not a ladylike or a 
gentlemanly proceeding to do so. 


I shoutd be glad to have information onthe following points : 
1. Who wrote the poem beginning 
** Chisel in hand atood a sculptor boy, 
With a marble block before him ** 
It has been credited to Holmes, but it is not in his published 
poems. Was it Bishop Doane, of New Jersey? 
2. Several years 2g0 a poem appeared in the * Eclectic” by 
Lady Nairn, The cpening lines were similar to these : 
“Who would be young again 
So would not I.”’ 
Please give me the whole stanza. 
3. What Boston publisher has issued Wendell Phillips’s * Lost 
Arts” and ** Daniel O'Connell” ? Ww. W.D. 
1. Yes. 2. Some correspondent may be able to give it. 
3, Lee & Shepard. 


Some well-tested ’’ receipts for breakfast cakes a 
Bostonian.’’ One tablespocn butter, one tablespoon sugar, 
one egg, one cup sweet milk, two cups flour, one teaspoon 
cream tartar, one-half teaspoon sods. Baked inmuffinrings 
or iron gem-pans, and eaten warm. (Sour milk may be 
used and the cream tartar omitted.) 

Gems, rye or Graham: One egg, one and one-balf cups 
sweet milk, one-half cup sugar, one cup flour, two cups 
Graham or rye, one-balf teaspoon soda, one teaspoon cream 


tartar. From the ‘ Factory Girl’’ turned 
HovusEKFEPER. 


The phrase, ‘‘ The goose hangs high,’’ seems a senseless 
bit of slang, but itis probably a corruption of a sayiog both 
interesting and fullof meaning. When the wild geese are 
migrating and keep up a continual ‘‘ honk—honking”’ as 
they fiy high in air, it is said to be an infallible sign that the 
weather will become or continue fair; hence the saying, 
“* Everything is lovely and serene, and the goose honks high,” 
means that all is well and augurs well for the future. 


Our little boy was for a long time afflicted with the dis- 
ressing malady which (). speaks of in her neighbor’s child- 
The noise he made in his sleep was terrible, often awaken- 
ing the whole household. We took him to a specialist on 
throat and nasal diseases, and by local treatment he soon 
obtained relief and a permanent cure. He now sleeps and 
breathes as quietly and sweetly as an infan’, J. A.M. 


I have noticed, recently, two questions which I think I can 
answer. 

1. Longfellow has apoem entitled ** The Golden Milestone.” 
It is among his ** Birds of Passage —Flight the First.”’ 

2. I have seen a tract entitled * Hints on Bible Marking,” by 
Mrs. Menzies, published, I think by Revell, of Chicago. It is a 
railroad system. M. M. 


Our Youna Fouks. 
THE CROCODILE CLUB ON POETRY. 


By HuntinctTon MILLER. | 


OST anybody could write poetry if it wasn't for 

the endings; that’s the bother. Rhymes area 

sort of trimming, like ruffles on the edges of things, 

and that is the reason why girls care more about poetry 

than boys do. Our schoolmaster lets you choose what 

you rather read sometimes, and the girls always pick 

out verses. Some poetry is pretty good—the kind that 

has a story mixed into it ; but folks don’t tell stories that 
way, 80 what is the sense of putting them into books ? 

Once our Boarder eaid if I would write some poetry 
into common words, she would write a common story 
into poetry; to I didit. Susan helped me choose. 
We chose ‘‘ The Boy Stood on the Burning Deck,” be- 
cause I didn’t know any other poetry very well, only 
‘* How Big was Alexander, Pa ?” 

This is the story, and there isn’t very much to it 
without the poetry ; it's like our early corn when you 
come to husk it—pretty much al! husks. 

‘* Once there was a Burning Deck ; it was the deck of 
a ship ; all the men had run away except the dead ones, 
and the Boy. He was standing there. (Boys have to 
stand on a deck, and most everywhere else, because 
they don’t have chairs enough. If you do get a chair, 
somebody always says, ‘ Little boy, don’t you waut to 
give your chair to this lady and find another seat ?’ 
And then the lady thanks the fellow that took your 
chair away, and never notices you—as if it was any of 
has politeness |! Of course there isn’t any seat somewhere 
else, or why don't they find it themselves? Some of 
this isn’t in the poetry, and so we put marks around it, 
to show that it is reflections. ) 

“1 don’t know what a ‘battle’s wreck’ is, or why 
they had flames to light it, but they did, and the flames 
rolled on and set the ship on fire. The Boy wouldn't 
go because his father told him to stay there till he came 
back. The book says he wasa bright boy, but hedidn’t 
act so. He might have known his father didn't want 


> 


him to be burnt up. He called as loudas he could, but 
his father was killed, and so of course he couldn't 
answer him, and the Boy just stood there till the sbip 
exploded, and blew him all to flinders. It says ask the 
winds where he was, but nobody would be such a goose. 
That is all the story, and I don’t see much moral to it, 
either. If it means children obey your parents, it 
isn't a true moral, because it didn't make his days long 
in the land, but he got blown to pieces to pay for it. 
Once my father told me to watch the sheep, and keep 
‘em out of the lower meadow. And while I was sitting 
there, making a pop-gun, Captain Black’s old bull got 
loose, and came bellowing over the hills into our past- 
ure. Do you s’posel sat there and let him chew me up, 
so as to be a Boy-stood-on-the-burning-deck ? No, sir! 
I just clipped it for the fence, and left my hat and 
jacket bebind me ; and a mighty close shave I had of it, 
too. Don't you s'pose my father was glad? That’s the 
time I found out that he ihinks a good deal of me. You 
just ought to have seen him when he heard that bull 
bellowing and came running down from the orchard. 
I s’pose he thought the hat and jacket that the old 
fellow was tossing and trampling on was about al! that 
was left of me. I'll tell you whatl think the best way 
to obey your parents is—about bringing in wood and 
doing chores, and getting up in the morning to turn the 
giindstone, and not wait till you get a chance to be 
blown up on a burning deck, because that won’t do your 
father any good, and spoils all the rest of your plans.” 

G. F. read us some real nice verses once about a fel- 
low called Horatius, and two others with the worst kind 
of names, that stood in a narrow place and kept back a 
whole army while the folks behind ‘em chopped down 
the bridge. The other fellows skipped over just as the 
bridge was going, but Horatius had to swim across, 
with that old heathen shaking his fist at him, and awful 
mad because he didn’t drown. Some of it was preity 
hard words, but it sounded grand, and made you choke 
up in your throat when he got across and allthe people 
came around him shouting and crying. I know just 
how that river looked, because I was up at grandpa’s, 
time of the big freshet, and saw the bridge and the mill- 
dam go down, and I tell youl wouldn't like to have 
been Horatius. 

There is a woman up at the Corners that makes poetry 
and rag carpets. You can have any kind you want. 
She wrote a piece to put in the paper when the minis- 
ter’s wife died, and one about Alviny Simmons being 
roarried, for fifty cents. Our Boarder says that is very 
cheap. She says there’sa kind of poetry that just has 
to be written because it is inside of you, like the sing in 
a blackbird, and that is the kind she likes. I don't 
s pose the carpet woman is that way. 

The kind of poetry that Chris and Dolly ‘wrote when 
they had the measles is justforfun. Perhaps we ought 
to tell that Dolly’s right name is Christine. She and 
Chris are twins to each other, and they look just alike, 
only their clothes. They've got a grandmother at their 
house, and when they were babies she named them 
Christopher and Christine, so's to have their names 
twins too, and that made all the trouble, because you 
couldn't say Christopher to a little mite of a fellow, and 
so they called both the babies Chris and Christie, and 
got ’em awfully mixed up, till Mr. Frazer beyan to call 
the girl Dolly ; that made it right, only when we have 
a new schoolmaster they have to explain that Dolly 
stands for Christine. 

The poetry is different sizes,same as the hymns. G. 
F. told us about the figures in the hymn-book, 7s and 
8s, and all that. He said poetry had feet, and the 
figures meant the size of the feet, same as boots. I 
should think this poetry was about No. 20. Some of 
it didn’t fit atthe end, but G. F. fixed it a little. 

A boy and girl the measles caught, 
Though I rather suppose I ought 
Tosay the measies caught them, because nobody in the world 
would take the trouble wo catch anything so mean ; 
Sesides feeling bad, they didn’t look fit to be seen. 


What do you think they had to take? 
No pie or pudding, no candy or cake— 
Horrible yellow saffron tea. 
And of all the medicine 1 ever saw in my life that is the 
meanest to me ; 
Mean to taste, and mean to smell, and awfully mean to see. 


They could not even gee to read, 
And the boy was very cross indeed 
Because he could pot go to the Crocodile Club to hear 
Wesley Barnes give a lecture about Rocks. 

(We didn’t know what to do about that so on, Rocks, 
because it spoils the rhyme, but G. F. said it was a 
poet's license. You have to pay for @ license to peddle 
things, but I didn’t s’pose you did to write poetry ; 
out G. F. has got one to write for a Boston paper, and 
he said we might use it. So it’s all right.) 

Two or three things we want to know: 
Where did the very first measles grow ” 
Maybe ’twas up where the Esquimaux 
Live in a country all over snow ! 
And might just as well be having the measles in the winter- 
time as not, because they wouldn’t show. 
We want to know if any one knows 


The reason why water that’s almost froze, 

If you shake the pitcher a little, goes 

Into flakes of ice from the bottoin to the top, 

So that yeu can’t pour out a drop. 

And if you don’t believe it will do 

So, just try it yourself, and you will find it is true. © 

P. 8.—Erratum. In the third veree, for doy read girl. 

I teased Susan to put in the verses she wrote about 
Christopher Columbus. Our Boarder says they are 
first-rate, and I say so too, but Susan says they are the 
same kind the carpet woman makes. Anyway, | think 
she might put ’em in to fill up, because we didn't 
s'pose it took so much writing to make a book. We 
wanted to have a book about as big as the Fourth 
Reader. G. F. told us how to measure, and that was 
to count the words on a page. We counted the story 
in the Reader about the ‘‘ Crocodile and the Brahmin,” 
because that was some like ours, only harder words, 
and we found out we didn’t have enough. G. F. said 
to put in some of my journal, but that’s because he 
wants to see what 1 wrote about him one day, and he 
won't find out unless I die and they bave to write my 
history for a Sunday school book. 

I told Susan I should put those verses in myself, and 
then she said she would. 

Here they are : 

CHRISTOPHER 
In the city of Genoa, over the sea, 
In a beautiful country called Italy, 
There lived a sailor called Christopher (- 
A very wise man for the times was he. 


He studied the books and maps and charts, 

All that they know about foreign parts. 

And he said to himself, ‘‘ There certainly oughter 
Be some more land to balance the water. 


‘* As sure as a gun the earth is round; 
Some day or other a way wi!l be found 

To get to the east by sailing west ; 

Why shonldn’t I find it as well as the rest’”’ 


The court philosopher shook his head, 

Laughing at aij] that Christopher said ; 

Bat the Queen of Spain eaid, ** Chrietopher C——, 
Here is some money : go and see.”’ 


This was just what he wanted to do, 

And in fourteen hundred and ninety-two 
From the port of Palos, one August day, 
This Cbr stopher C—— went sailing away. 


He sailed and sailed, with the wind and tide, 

But he never supposed the sea was so wide; 

And the sailors grumbled and growled and cried, 
** We don't believe there's another side. 


‘*Oh, take us back to our native shore, 

Or we never shall see our wives any more. 
Take us back, O Christopher C—-., 

Or we'll tumble you overboard into the sea.’’ 


In spite of their threats he wouldn't do it ; 
There was land ahead, and Christopher hnew it. 
They found San Salvador, green and low, 
And the Captain shouted, ‘‘I told you s9! 


‘* This is the land King Solomon knew, 
Where myrrh ard aloes and spices grew, 
Where gold and silver and gems were found, 
Plenty as pebbles, all over the ground.”’ 


They thought they had sailed clear round the ball, 
But it wasn’t the other side at all, 

But an island, lying just off a shore 

Nobody ever bad seen before. 


They planted their flag on a flowery plain, 
T+ show that the country belonged to Spain . 
Bat it never once entered Christopher's mind 
That North America lay behind. 


Then Christopher C——., he sailed away, 
And said he would come another day ; 

Bat if he had stayed here long enough 

We should talk Spanish or some such stuff. 


The schoolmaster said Susan ought to tell about 
Christopher's coming back again, and what happened ; 


| but Susan said you couldn't put in everything in one 


lot of verses, and so I say. 


A Persevertne Doc.—‘‘If at once you don't suc- 
ceed, try, try again” is a good rule for dogs as well as 
for boys and girls. An exchange tells this story : ‘‘ An 
old gray dog belonging to the owner of the shop opposite 
this office exhibited remarkable perseverance on Wed. 
nesday afternoon last. He desired to get into the shop 
with a large bone he bad brought from the butcher's, 
and, as nobody answered his knock at the front door, 
he ran up the Jane to a window in the rear of the sbop, 
and, showing his bone to one of the workmen busy 
inside, trotted back to the front door and stood there 
fully a minute, keeping uf a wag of expectancy with 
his tail. He then trotted back to the window, 
exhibiting his bone and immediately returning to 
the front door, and began wagging histail as before. He 
made at least a dozen trips, when his confidence began 


} to lag, and on the next two trips he walked as if delib. 


erating, instead of trotting as before, and on his last trip 
down he crossed the lane as if going away. But he 
hesitated a moment, and instead of going down the 
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strect, apparently changed his mind, as he turned and 
went once more to the front door. By this time we had 
become so interested in the earnestness displayed by the 
veteran that we were about to cross over and let him into 
the shop when, a customer arrivingand opening the 
door, he was rewarded for his perseverance.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING-DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


T is no wonder to me now that boys like to go to 
docks and sit there for hours watching the boats. 
Last night I spent three hours on one of our city docks 
waiting for the coming in of a steamer. At first the sun 
was shining brightly, and the view across the river and 
down the wide harbor to the land beyond was beautiful. 
But I imagine the boys who frequent the docks do not 
Jook at the sun and the sky and the hilis as much as at 
the passing boats; and there is something really fas. 
cinating in watching all the various kinds of crafts that 
are at home on the water. The tide was very swift 
last night, and the wind was blowing strongly, and the 
sailing vessels that wanted to go up the river had a hard 
time to beat up against the wind and thetide. The little 
tugboats went merrily up and down, not seeming to care 
how the wind blew or which way the tide ran, and there 
were numerous ferryboats crossing each other's paths, 
with great loads of people and tams, which did not mind 
any obstacles, and ran into their docks as easily as a 
pencil slips imto its case. As we turned our eyes from the 
steamers to the sailing vessels we wondered at the patience 
of the men who could make the long “ tacks,” beating 
almost all the way across the wide river just to gain a 
few feet on their course. One schooner, loaded with 
brick, seemed to pass our dock, almost in the same 
place, three times, because each time that it turned 
about to catch the wind the tide would take it and float 
it far down the stream, and it would bave to beginagain 
a)most in the same place that it was half an hour before ; 
and I sald to my companion, ‘‘ It is not worth while for 
those men to work so hard, pulling the sails and manag. 
ing the boat, to gain so little. Why do they try to do 
it ?” 

And he said to me, ‘‘ Ina very little while the tide 
will turn, and then you will see how bravely they will 
go, even against the wind,” 

And, sure enough, while we stood there the tide ceased 
its fierce running, and we could see the vessel make real 
progress, till at last in the distance and darkness it disap- 
peared altogether. I think the captain of the boat knew, 
better than I should have known, the best way to manage 
the vessel, and I am inclined to think that it would be 
well for us who have a great many heavy loads to carry 
sometimes against very great obstacles to take a lesson 
from the patient persistence of this brick laden vessel. 

The last days of school are very bard ones. Every- 
thing out-of doors seems pleasant, and everything in the 
house seems disagreeable ; the breezes that blow through 
the schoolhouse are not half so cool and pleasant as those 
which blow out under the trees ; and there are so many 
things to do in the fields and in the parks; and there 
never were such hard preblems in arithmetic, and the 
gecgraphy lessons were never so long, and the teachers 
were never so cross—perhaps the teachers would say the 
scholars were never so dull or so inattentive—and then 
the examinations that are sure tocome now! Oh, dear! 
I could give one great sigh for you all, for I know just 
how hard it ia ; but it is only for a little while, and then 
the tide is going to turn, vacation will come, and you 
will be just so much wiser, and just so much better 
fitted to enjoy your vacation, for the hard work you have 
done before. 

Do you remember, some weeks ago, one of the cous- 
ins telling you about a house in the trees? Mrs. F. 
writes me from Washington something more about this 
famous home, and says that the owner was not very 
well, and bad lost his left arm in a battle, and made his 
lovely home in the trees as a help to strength. She says 
she thinks the trunks of four convenient trees formed 
the corners of the house. Mrs. F. also tells me some. 
thing more about the disposition of the worn-out paper 
money, which we spoke about some time ago. It used 
to be burned, you remember, but for some years now, 
Mrs. F. tells me, it ‘‘ has been converted into pulp, by a 
macerator, situated in the basement of the Treasury 
Departmen!. Formerly this pulp was sold to one man, 
who made frogs, squirrels, etc., which were sold at 
twenty-five cents and upward.” But now there are dif- 
ferent reports about the use to which it is put; one 
says it is made into postage stamps, and another that It 
is made into money again. Our friend tells us that she 
will, by and by, find out something more about what 
is done with it, and tell us. I hope {t will be soon. 

One of the oldest and best of my nephews was very 
much interested in the bird story which we had a few 
weeks ago, and asked for more. I belleve I promised 
you something more from the same writer, who told 
about the humming-birds ; and here it fs: 

Once upon another time, not far from the maple where the 
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humming-birds lived, upon a nail! driven in an outer wall hung 
an old battered hat. At firet glance one would have thought 
that it had surely seen its best days: but walt and see. 

For several days a pair of wrens had been twittering and ring- 
ing out note after note of clearest music, and over and around 
and through that hat they flew. Yes, through it: forin the 
crown of thia same superannuated hat was a gaping hole. above 
which, in formex days, was wont to wave acurlof dark b own 
hair, but which was now to serve a very different purpose. One 
eve, by curious thoughts impelled, a stool and light were pro- 
cured, and just within that opening two bead-like eyes, wide 
open and watchful, were perceived. Only a few sticks bad been 
laid as a foundation, but the little sentinel thought well to 
guard even these with care. Rejoicingly we watched the merry 
pair, as, almost without fear, “ they entered in their pretty plan, 
their resting-place they built,’’ and, all unlike that other solitary 
worker, together they tolled, together rested, neither silently 
nor mysteriously, but filling the air with “ sweet confusion” of 
blended warblings. 

What a devoted cavalier he was, flying merrily In with the 
very choicest morsel of all for his littl mate’ and how very 
“cute ' it was to see her leave the nest, and come to the open- 
ing to receive the insect from his bill in the moat matter-of-fact 
way imaginable, as much as to say, * It is very nice of you, my 
dear, but really nothing more than I expected’ After such an 
expression of duty and affection, away he would fly to the gate- 
post, and pour forth such a song of love and gratitude as must 
surely have reached the ear of Him who “ careth for all.” 

So through the bright days they labored and sang, not fearing 
ua, but scolding if we approached too near, which was many 
times a day, as we were often obliged to pass immediately be- 
neath the nest. After the first brood had flown, the old lining 
was replaced with new, and another brood nestled there, and 
chirped, stretching eager mouths, and ever calling * more." 

Last spring the old hat was taker down, removed to another 
wall, and there tecurely nailed, in hope that other birds might 
there make thelr abode And. verily, it was so. Another pair 
of wrens (or the same, who shall say!) chose there their home. 
and interwove, with many a song and hope, the fabric of their 
summer dwelling place. But, fell death's untimely froer, 
that nipped my flower soecarly.” One morning. upon going to 
the nest, what was my sorrow to find the lifeless body of the 
mother wren, whose latest heart-throb, faithful unto death, was 
epent to warm the five little eggs still cherished underneath 
those nerveless wings. I removed her; but afterward, secing 
the restless mate, who seemed seeking her, who would begin a 
song, and pause half-way to send a clear, sweet call to the 
absent one, whose tender notes should never again reply, I 
placed her body where he could find it. How happy he seemed 
at first. and fluttered round and round her, cooing softly to 
attract her attention, and sang once or twice; but the mysterti- 
ous silence, the unresponsive quiet, chilled the merry heart, he 
knew not why. The old, old mystery, never solved! The old, 
old fashton—death ' 

But didn’t he get another mate’ Why, of course he did. 
That's another old, old fashion, and we sarely shall not chide 
the birds for human frailties. Yes, he found another mate, and 
brought her to the old home; whereupon ensued a general 
house-cleaning. But either the “‘gude could not endure 
the memory of happler days, or, which is more likely, the new 
matron preferred another sitc—at least, that venerable hat was 
deserted, and so remains unto this day. Now, do you wonder 
at the romances, terious, joyful, tracical, which may cluster 
about even one old, battered hat *’ 


It is quite worth while to peep into maple boughs 
and watch old hats, is it not? 


Dear Aunt Patience ; 

Please thank your people for all the nice l'nen and cotton 
which we received at Hampton Inatitute for hospital nses. It 
came 80 promptly, and in euch nice packages, that we wero very 
much helped. Yours affectionately, i. F. A. 


If you could hear the stories of the sick boys and 
girls, Indians and colored, you would be grateful for 
the privilege of doing anything to help them. 


Vrenna, Va., April 27, 1885. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you take back one of your old niecer? It is over three 
years since | wrote to you. Then I was twelve years old; now 
I am almost sixteen. Although I have not written to you, please 
don't think that I have lost my interest in the Writing. Desk. 
On the contrary, I like it better than ever; and when you spoke 
of the “ red linc "' I meant surely to write. But lam preparing 
to enter college ina year, and my Latin and Greek keep me very 
busy. 

This spring we moved from our New Jersey home, and came 
down here to Virginia. We are oniy about ten miles from Wash. 
ington, but we are in the midst of war scenes. If you think 
your niecesand nephews would like to hear about it, I will write 
about the old stockade fort, the posts of which are still standing, 
about three miles from here, or the old army road, which runs 
through our place. 

We do not take The Christian Union ourselves, but grandma 
does, and she brings it to us every week. She lives with my 
uncle and aunt, only a few steps frcm the old fort. One reason 
we came down here was to be near them. 

When mamma read about the flower seeds, she asked me to 
write to you for some. If you will send me some, if they grow, 
I will send you back some of the seeds next spring. I hope I 
am pot too late. I am afraid I bave tired you with my long let- 
ter, so I will stop now Affectionately, Mane. N. T. 


There is quite a family of the cousins living in your 
vicinity ; do you know them? If all who promise to 
send me seeds are successful in raising them, and keep 
their promise, I shall have to prepare a storehouse for 
them. 


CnatTTranooga, Tenn , May 30. 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

lam at Chattanooga (for my health). Chattanooga was made 
quite popular during the “late unpleasantness,” as the South- 
erners term it. I have visted two hattlefields, the Chickamauga 
and Lookout Mountain. I have some minie balls which I got 
out of trees off of Chickamauga battlefield, and a plece of an old 
canteen. It is wonderful how they ever fought on Lookout 
Mountain, it is so steep. They fought that battle after a four 
days’ march and nothing to eat. They crossed the Tennessee 
River twice (on pontoon bridges) and climbed upa steep bluff 
in front of the enemy's fortifications, while another part went 
around the mountain and came up behind the enemy and sur- 
prised them in the rear; they fired into their front, and +o after 


awhile drove them out and down the mountain. A farmhouse 
now stands wherethe battle ended, and 3,000 men were made 
prisoners. The rebels thought they were well! furtified and had 
a stronghold, but they soon found out they had not. Ihave a 
shell that was fired by our men at that battle, which weighs ten 
pounds. I went with a party on the mountain, and we rode 
through the rebel camp, where 10,000 rebels were encamped ; 
sume of the stone huts still stand. They were fortified by an 
embankment of earth which still remains on the border line of 
Alabama and Tennessee. Missionary Ridge and Fort Wood 
are in sight of our windows. One trousand men were killed in 
a very short time in the battle of Missionary Ridge. (General 
Grant conducted the whole battle from Fort Wood (which is 
about a mile from it), by his aldes de-camp running to and fro 
on horseback with his orders. At the foot of Lookout Mountain 
is a cave which runs thirteen miles under the mountain. It has 
not been fully explored yet There weretwo men in there eight 
days without food, and came near dying. A skeleton was taken 
out of there a few days ago. The grass is very green here, and 
trees are all bloomed out: fruit trees have blossomed and fallen. 
and fruit is quite large. Everything is beautiful, especially the 
roses. We have and bave had strawberries by the wholesale, 
but they are about ruined now, we have had such heavy rains; 
the river is between thirty and forty feet higher. About two 
weeks ago I went on an excursion down the Tennessee River 
through the “Suck,” asitt is cailed. It isso called because the 
river nerrows there. and there is such a great body of water 
to go through so small a space that it goes with great rapidity. 
It boils and foams and whirls every which way. It takes a very 
strong boat to go through. In coming up, the boat rune along 
the shore ; they have to fasten a rope tothe shore (there are iron 
rings there for that purpose), and then ona crank on the boat 
which is turned by machinery, and so draws the | oat along, slow 
but sure. Yesterday mamma went down the river with the 
American [natitute of Mining Engineers, who are here inspecting 
mines, rolling mille, blast furnaces, etc. They went through the 
Suck, and came home on a special train. The engine that drew 
it is the one that the president of the road burned railroads and 
bridges with during the war. 

There is another National cemetery here, where 13,000 Union 
soldiers are burted. There isa lady here from Boston who had 
a small fortune of her own, who sacrificed it for the benefit of 
the orphan colored children. She has builta nice place for 
them, and has between forty and fifty children. One (a three- 
year-old) of them was fed on whisky ever since it was born, and 
had delirium tremens as results: it is better than it was, but she 
has no hopes forit. Its mother !/s dying from effects of whisky. 
She has refcrmed two orthree. One was a boy she took out of 
jail, a wicked, stealing, lying boy. but now she can trust him 
with a sum of money. 

Speaking about going to the Patent Ofttce, I went all tbronugh 
it and saw all the patents. I also visited the Dead Letter Office, 
and saw all the curiosities. I saw aman open a package and 
take out adlamond ring. I have some old greenbacks which I 
got in Washington ; they have heen through a process of some 
kind and made :n the shape of a cross, and valued at $2,000, but 
it did not cost but one-eightieth of that. 

Sister was very glad to hear that you remembered her, and she 
sends ber love to you and Trixie. With my love to you and my 
nephews and nieces, I am 

Your affectionate nephew, Tlarry R. 


You have written a very Interesting letter, but I am 
not fond of reading about any battlefields, and I par- 
ticularly dislike to hear about our civil war. It was a 
sad thing, and now that it is over, and the eame flag 
waves over all the States, ' wish we might forget the 
terrible quarrel which cost us all somuch. I think there 
was blame on both sides, ss there generally is in a quar 
rel. I think slavery was a wicked thing, and I am glad 
we are rid of it, and now I want that we should all try 
to live peaceably and kindly together, learning how to be 
a God-fearing people. Weoughtto honor the men who 
tried to save the country, but we ought also to be kind 
and just to those who, though they have done great 
wrong in the past, have laid down their arms and are liv 
ing, at least outwardly, loyal, peaceful lives. 

To-day my room at the office looked like a meadow, 
There were more clover-blossoms and daisies in it than 
I have seen this year in any one place. I was so sur 
prised to find them fresh and fragrant after their close 
imprisonment and their Jong journey that I almost for 
got to give them any water at all. But | did quench 
their thirst a little, and, after admiring them awhile, I 
wondered what I should do with them, and then be- 
thought myself I might find some directions in one of 
the letters which were in the package I had laid down 
when the express box was brought in ; and, sure enough, 
there was this brief note: 


Great Barrixeton, Mass., June 15. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 

My friend and myself are going out this afternoon to gather 
flowers: and if we send them to you to-night, will you please 
send or take them to a hospital for the little children? 

We would send them right to it, but we do not know how to 


direct it. 
With much love from your loving piece, Lovu1s®. 


So I sent them to the hospital ; though I will confess 
that I did not send quite all the fifty bunches; for the 
flowers were tied up in pretty bouquets—a work of 
patience after the labor of picking sucha quantity. I 
gave one bunch to the janitor, another to an enand boy 
who looked very longingly at them, and took a few 
more to some tired teachers just coming home fiom 
their faithful work at Hampton. Otbers I gave to some 
busy toilers in the city who long for the country and 
cannot goto it. And still the great box seemed just as 
full as ever when | fastened it up again ty be carried to 
the hospital. Louise and her friend ‘ Flossie’ will 
please take my thanks for all the hearts who were glad- 
dened by their gift, which must have cost them no little 


Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 
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THE MEANING OF REVOLUTIONS.’ 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


HEsplendor of Solomon’s empire, like that of Rome 
in the time of the Ceresars, like that of the Bour- 
bons of France in the eighteenth century, was the sign 
of its decay. H:2 had a magnificent court and a great 
harem, but not a prosperous people; he opened com- 
mercial relations with other nations, but made it all 
tributary to his own personal aggrandizement; he as- 
tonishel the Queen of Sheba with magnificence greater 
than even she had imagined, but he put heavy and bur- 
densome taxes on the people, and they felt no benefi'. 
The splendor of his kingdom was that of concentrated 
wealth and power. Many were poor that one might be 
rich, many were hungry that one might be overfed. 
The discontent was deep and widespread, but during his 
powerful reign suppressed. When he died it broke out. 
The representative and mouthpiece of it was one of Sol- 
omon’s successful generals. - Reform was demanded ; 
justly demanied. Such a spontaneous popular discon. 
tent is always a sign of s»me great wrong. The spokes- 
man may be a man of unlawful ambition. He may fos- 
ter it for his own unlawful purposes. He may fan the 
flame into a threatening conflagration. But he cannot 
fan a flame if there is no flame to fan. The young king 
summoned his counselors. What should he say to this 
popular revolt? Alas ! he had not among them one who 
ws both wise to see and courageous to speak. Tae old 
men counseled fair words and specious promises. 
** Speak good words to them,” was the counsel they had 
to give him. Put them off ; allay the present trouble 
with fair pledges; you can so dissipate the present 
movement, and afterward do what you will. It was the 
policy which Charles I. tried again and again with the 
English people, but finally tried once too often. The 
young men counseled a policy of repression. Threaten 
them ; terrify them ; the people are but curs; a crack 
of the whip, and they will slink away. Say to them, 
“ My father did lade you with a heavy yoke, but I wil 
add to your yoke; my father hath chastised you with 
whips, but I will chastise you with scorpions.” Both 
these advisers had a common ground. Both despised 
the people; one contemned their intelligence, the other 
their courage. One would cheat them with lying prom- 
ises, the other would terrify them with idle threats. 
Taois passage in Jewish history is sometimes treated as 
though the old men’s counsel was wise, the young men’s 
foolish. Both seem to meio have been fools; though 
the folly of the youths brought forth its result more 
quickly than the folly of the old men would have done. 
The one provoked revolution; the other would have 
postponed it ; neither would have prevented it. There 
was not in the court of the unhappy and foolish king a 
single counselor who was a true statesman, who had the 
wisdom to see in this protest of the people the evidence 
of & great wrong that must be righted, and the courage 
to counsel setting it right. It was not many years since 
David had uttered his prayer for Solomon ‘‘ Give the 
king thy judgments, O God. . . . He shall judge the 
poor of the people; he shall save the children of the 
needy ; and shall break in pieces the oppressor.” But 
luxury, self iadulgence, and religious apostasy had done 
their work too well: and there was not a single man of 
piety and fidelity in the court to recall the words of that 
prayer to David’s grandson, and urge him to re-establish 
his throne by righteousness and justice. With the re- 
sult | may assume my readers to be familiar : a seces- 
sion of the ten tribes; a feeble attempt to continue the 
collection of the tribute from them ; a mob; the violent 
death of the tax-gatherer at its hands ; and the final dis- 
ruption of the kingdom. 

A great public discontent is never causeless. The 
verlest Gemagogue cannot excite a revolution unless there 
is some grievance which he can pretend to make his own. 
Such public discontent is neither to be a!layed by fair 
promises nor suppressed by foul threats; it is to be 
cured. lt cannot be pacified nor suppressed ; it must 
be heeded, and the wrong righted. Justice and revolu- 
tion may be sometimes postponed together for a time ; 
but only with the certainty that there will be a greater 
revolution and a mre certain and inexorable justice by 
and by. The unrest of the people of the sixteenth century 
was caused by an intellectual oppression which had 
grown intolerable to the gruwing mind. The glory of 
papal Rome was a sign of the decay of Rome, as 
the glory of Solomon’s court was asign of the de- 
cay of Solomon’s empire. Rome's counselors en- 
deavored to mect it as the counselors of Rehoboam en- 
deavored to meet the protests of Israel, and with the 
same result. Some would have pacified it with fair 
promises and superficial reform ; some would have 


suppressed it with a heavier yoke, and scorpions in place 
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of whips—with fire and sword and inquisition. But it 
could neither be pacified nor suppressed. There was 
but one way by which Rome could matntain her undi- 
vided supremacy : she must surrender her schemes of 
self-aggrandizement ; recognize the truth that men are 
men, not children ; divert into homes the money she 
was expending on cathedrals, and into schools the 
salaries she was paying to dignitaries ; and, above all, 
help mankind to think, not hinderthem. This method 
she did not take, and the result was inevitable : revolt, 
rebellion, revolution, secession, a divided church. The 
unrest of the English people in the seventeenth century 
was caused by the wrongs inflicted by the un-Eaglish 
despotism of the Stuarts. by the exactions of a Strafford 
and the dominations of a Laud Fair promises could 
not allay it, nor Star Chamber repress it. Popular dis- 
content grew deeper, and public resolution for reform 
even at cost of revolution stronger, until in William 
there came to the throne of England a statesman who 
saw the wrong and righted it. Bounties will not pacify 
Ireland, nor will coercion repress ber deep discontent ; 
Eogland must find a way to cure the wrongs of cent- 
uries. Compromises could not conctiliate, and neither 
law nor mobs could suppress, the anti-slavery agitation. 
It grew deeper and stronger, until a race of American 
statesmen arose who, under God's providence, righted 
the intolerable wrong and stopped the nation’s fever by 
removing the cause which producedit. The deepening, 
widening discontent of our inilustrial classes, especially 
in our great cities and our mining and manufacturiog 
towns, cannot be allayed by fair words, nor repressed 
by threatening ones. It points to some great wrong to 
be set right; all such unrest always does; all such 
dumb or ill-sp»ken protests bave their cause ; and he only 
is on the road to cure who hears the cry, recognizes 
in it some element of justice, and sets himself to 
silence the cry by remedying the injustice which has pro- 
duced it. As in society, so in the individual. The 
unrest of soul is a silent protest against some wrong in 
character or conduct, in inner life or outward habits, 
for which there is no remedy, no true peace, except in 
discovery of the wrong and righting of it, in ceasing 
to do eviland learning to do well. 

Rehoboam was not a coward ora bully, who threat- 
ened only, but fled from his purpose at the first serious 
resistance. He prepared to enforce his authority, and 
assembled an army in Jerusalem for the purpose. But 
the prophet interfered, with God’s message of dissua- 
sion: ‘‘ Ye shall not go up nor fight against your breth- 
ren the children of Israel; return every man to his 
home ; for this thing is from me.” This seems, at first 
thought, strange. The unity of the Jewish people from 
God, and also its secession and disunion. The oneness 
of Christ's Church from God, and also the schism which 
has rent it, not merely into twain, but into many frag- 
ments. Peace from God, and also anarchy and revolu- 
tion and bloodshed. Evenso! For he who looks care- 
fully back over the records of the past will see not 
merely punishment, but redemption and salvation, in 
these discords of history. The dissonances are re- 
solved in time into a higher harmony. The separation 
of the kingdom of Israel into two nationalities saved it 
from a worse death in life under the continuance of an 
Oriental despotism like that of Solomon, without even 
the same intellectual grandeur in its king. The horrors 
of the French Revolution are less horrible than those of 
the Bourbon dynasty which they succeeded, and which 
they cured forever. The Bourbon court will never be 
repeated in Europe ; nor the peasant famine which that 
court so complacently regarded. The division of the 
Church of Carist into Protestant and Roman com- 
munions rrevented its death under an unchecked des- 
potism ; and despite al] the evils that division has pro- 
duced, it has not only prevented far greater ones, but 
has led, is leading, on to a higher, truer unity. If any 
one doubts this, let him consider the condition of those 
countries which did not know the Protestant revolution 
—Spain or Spanish America, for instance—and what 
they must go through before they can come out into the 
light and liberty of the children of God. Our Civil 
War was worth all it cost, in furnishing us with a loftier 
idea of nationality, a truer, because more unselfish, 
idea of liberty, and a profounder allegiance to both. 
And out of the present discontent and agitation there 
will emerge a better, because juster and more equitable, 
industrial system, either by peaceful guidance, which 
God grant, or by bitter conflict, which God forbid, 
I think itis Dr. John Miller, of Princeton, who suggests 
a reading of the Forty-sixth Psalm, for the accuracy of 
which I will not vouch, though it seems to me on its 
face correct ; it is, all events, suggestive : 


‘* Therefore will not we fear, 

Though the earth be removed, 

And though the mountains be carried into the midst of 
the sea, 

Though the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 

Though the mountains shake with the swelling thereof. 

This is but a river, the streams whereof shall make glad 
the city of God, 

The holy place of the Tabernacles of the Most High.’’ 


The noise and tumults, the conflicts and anarchies, 
the revolutions and wars, of the earth are themselves 
God’s river. The torrent that rushes foaming, swell. 
ing, turbulent, down the mountain side, brings with it 
innumerable acres of meadow land, whereon shall yet 
spring up grain and grass, and where many a home, in 
a peaceful, fertile land, embowered by trees, shall laugh 
in its sweet content, not knowing the largeness of its 
debt to what seemed only bent on an errand of destruc. 
tion. 
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QUESTIONS. 


1. Describe Solomon's kingdom. 
by historic parallels. 

2. Give the previous biography of Jeroboam. 

3. What indications does Scripture afford that Solomon's 
yoke was grievous ’ 

4 What estimate do you put on the answer of the old 
men in verse 6? 

5. What historic parallels illustrate the counsels of the 
young men in verses 10 and 11° 

6. Was the division of the nation purposed by God? 
What evidence is there of such a purpose ? 

7. Did Rehoboam attempt to put down the revolt? If 
not, why not 

8. Did Jeroboam do right or wrong in encouraging the 
revolt ? 

9 What light does this incident throw on the “ right of 
revolation ’’? 

10, What light, if any, on our own National! prob'ems? 


Illustrate its character 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
FOOLISH COUNSELORS. 
By EmILy HuntTINKTON MILLER. 


OTHER. To-day we leave Paul, and go away 

back to the days of Solomon, where we were 

last year. We left the people of Israe] with splendid 

cities, strong armies, the most magnificent temple for the 

Lord, and the most beautiful and costly palaces fer the 

King, that had ever been beard of in all the world. But 

all these things cost money and labor, and how did King 
Solomon get the work done ? 

Many. Everybody had to work. They couldn't do 
as they pleased, but they had to take turns in working 
for the king. 

Henry. They must have been tired enough of it 
before Solomon died ; we read that he was king for forty 
years. 

Morser. And who was king after him ? 

JENNIE. His son, Rehoboam, and he was forty-one 
years old when he began to be king. 

JAMES. Then Solomon must have known what kind 
of a man he was. I should not wonder but he was 
thinking about him when he wrote some of the prov- 
erbs. 

JENNIE. Yes; just hear this: ‘‘A foolish son is a 
grief to hisfather.” ‘‘ Cease, my son, to hear the instruc. 
tion that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.”’ 
‘He that walketh with wise men shal] be wise, buta 
companton of fools shall be destroyed.” 

Mary. That is the golden text, and I know it means 
Rehoboam, because that was tle very trouble with him 
—golng with bad comparions, and listening to their 
advice. | 

MotTHer How came he to ask thcir advice, Henry ? 

Henry. Why, the people seem to have been tired of 
having to do so much work and pay so much money, 
and after Solomon died they talked it over and agreed 
to ask the new king to make things a little casiler for 
them. 

MorTHerR. Of course they couldn't all go to the king. 
Whom did they get to speak for them ? 

JENNIE. A man named Jeroboam NUHe was one of 
Solomon’s servants, but Solomon tried to kill him, be- 
cause he heard that a prophet had said Jeroboam was 
going to be king. He rap away to Egypt, and came 
back when he heard that Solomon was dead. 

James. I wonder if he didn’t advise the people te ask 
the new king to be easier with them, just on purpose to 
make trouble. 

MoTHerR. Perhaps so ; at least when they wanted a 
messenger he was ready to go. A great multitude of 
people went with him, and Jeroboam spoke to the king 
forthem. Did they ask anything unreasonable ? 

Mary. I should think it was very reasonable ; they 
only asked that he would make their hard service easier, 
and promised to serve him if he would. 

Motuer. Did the king answer at once ? 

Mary. He took three days to think about it, but I 
believe he had his mind all made up beforehand. 

MorHer. What wise thing did he do first ? 

Henry. He consulted with his father’s cld friends, 
and they advised him to listen to what the people said, 
and speak good words to them, and be a servant to them ; 
did that mean to be willing to serve them ? 

Moruer. Yes ; they wanted him to understand that 
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a king and his people must work together, and serve 
each other. Did the king follow this advice ? 

James. He called his own friends and companions 
that had grown up with him, and they advised exactly 
the opposite thing. They advised him to answer them 
roughly, and ‘ell them that they would have to work 
harder than ever. 

Mary. I don’t see what made him so foolish; he 
might have known the people would be angry when he 
said, ‘‘ My father made your yoke heavy, and I will add 
to your yoke; my father chastised you with whips, but 
I will chastise you with scorpions.” 

Motruer. What did the people do when the king 
made this speech to them ? 

Henny. They said they would not have him for a 
king or serve him atall, and they went away and chose 
Jeroboam to be their king. 

Mary. All but two tribes—the people of Judah and 
the people of Benjamin; they stayed with Rehoboam, 
because they were his own relations 

James. So that was the way the people came to be 
divided into two kingdons, and have two kings instead 
of one. There's another proverb that would be a golden 
text: ‘‘ A soft answer turneth away wrath, but grievous 
words stir up anger.” 

JENNIE. But it was the bad companions that advised 
him to speak the bad words so 1 think they were the 
real trouble. 

Mornenr The real trouble was that by going with 
evil companions Rehoboam himself had become evil also. 
We become like the friends with whom we associate ; 
we learn to think as they do, and to speak as they do. 
If they are wise and good they help us to do right, and 
to grow wiser and better, but if they are foolish and 
wicked they help to make us wicked also. They do it 
without trying. If I put this little white stone in this 
box with some bits of charcoal, and shake them up to- 
gether, the stone soon gets black, just by rubbing against 
the others. 

Mary. Why does it call wicked people fools ? 

Morner. Because wickedness is always foolishness. 
Solomon said, ‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom,” and if we first choose God for a companion 
we sball not be likely to go with those who do not fear 
him. 


THE POWER OF PREACHING.’ 


By Proressor Georce Harris, D.D. 


* We also believe, and therefore speak.’’—-2 Cor. iv., 15. 


REACHING is born of conviction. Strong belief 

cannot be silent. So high and great as the truth 
of which one is convinced, so urgent is the impulse to 
express it to another. Said Archbishop Whately: ‘It 
is not enough to believe what you maintain ; you must 
maintain what you believe, and maintain it because you 
believe it.” Our thought to-day will be directed to- 
ward some of the relations of religious convictions or 
beliefs to preaching. Without convictions, whatever 
else there may be of talent or skill, no real preaching. 
With convictions, scarcely any hindrance can hold back 
the effective utterance of truth. 

First—the power of preaching resides in genuineness 
and depth of conviction. It must be evident tha! the 
preacher is giving utterance to that which he sincerely 
believes. There has been no preaching when the hearer 
whispers to himself, *‘ 1 wonder if he really believes all 
he is saying. Would he adhere to it in private conver- 
sation ?” 

All results worth anything in any sphere of action 
have been produced by men of convictions—men who 
have come under the power of great realities and have 
believed in them. Paul and the other apostles did not 
go out into the world still doubtful concerning the Gos- 
pel, half suspecting that it might not betrue. Their 
energy, heroism, success, were the products of a positive 
faith. They believed, and therefore spoke.. We can- 
not imagine a reformer, a leader of men, all of whose 
thinking is still in solution, waiting yet to be precipi- 
tated. Menof powerin the pulpit do not spend their 
lives trying to decide what is true, coming at length in 
their old age to the conclusion that perhaps there is 
something in Christianity after all. Concerning the 
most eminent exponent of the philosophical and spiritual 
relations of the doctrine of evolution, it has been said by 


-one of his admirers that, although he is still in early 


middle life, he has left the storm and stress of thought 
well behind, and is now a confident guide of the thought 
of others. Men who carry the world along in the advances 
of knowledge and life in many of their great provinces 
are not themselves rorever groping after the light. They 
have found some truth in which their souls can rest, and 
confidently proclaim it to others. 

Positive beliefs lay hold on the realities, and this is their 
power. One is certain that God is not a fiction of the 
brain, his truth not a fancy of the mind, his righteous- 
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ness and love not a product of the imagination, the Gos- 
pel not a projection of man’s longing, to which he has 
given shape and color and date. He is not following 
cunningly devised fables, but knows whom he has be- 
lieved—the historical Christ who is the wisdom of God 
and the power of God unto salvation. 

Positive is not, therefore, necessarily narrow belief. 
There may be intensity without narrowness. Concen- 
tration on a given object draws the energies away from 
conflicting objects, but there may be more breadth and 
strength than when activities are scattered. It is so in 
all life and work. When one chooses a profession he 
narrows himself down to thet, and necessarily excludes 
others. A lawyer cannot atthe same time bea physi 
cian, but has more breadth than if he tried to be both. 
The believer must be narrow enough not to be an ag- 
nostic nor an atheist at the same time. If one’s aim is to 
be a saint he must be narrow enough not to be a sinner. 
It has been known for a considerable time that the 
strait path is also a narrow path. If one spreads his 
thought over the whole realm of inquiry, and believes 
nothing strongly, he has no force against evil and nony for 
goodness. A river is varrower than an overflowed 
meadow, butit has more force to accomplish something. 
One positive belief based ou truth is worth more than a 
hundred negatives. A creed made up of what one does 
not believe leads nowhere. ‘I am tired,” says a sensi- 
ble listener, ‘‘of hearing what the preacher does not 
believe ; let him tel) us what be does believe.” One 
clear opinion that has some life and strength in it 
is as much more effective than a thousand objections 
and vague speculations as a mountain brook widen- 
ing down toariver is more forcible than a fog-bank. 
Said Luther: ‘‘If I am to listen to the thought of an- 
other, let him speak out what is clear and positive; of 
the problematical | have enough in myself already.” 
One phrase will long survive the rugged, rasping 
Scotchman who coined it: ‘ The everlasting Yea.” 
Denials, objections, negatives, obscurities, these are the 
impediments of thougbt and life. What is positive, what 
affirms the everlasting Yea, has power, and will prevail. 
** Whoso,” adds Carlyle, ‘‘ walks and works In it, with 
him it is will.” 

We need only remind ourselves that preaching must 
be rooted back In conviction. Without conviction there 
can be no power of persuasion. 

But if so much 1s evidently true, other conditions are 
involved which are in danger of being overlooked. If con- 
viction is the power of quality, is it not, also, and there- 
fore, the measure of utterance? If one goes beyond his 
real beliefs and speaks of that concerning which he has no 
certain conviction, he speaksin vain. What is believed 
must be spoken—no less, but also no more. If preach- 
ing is the expression of genuine conviction it must be 
measured by the degree of the conviction. One must 
keep his footing. If he gets beyond his depth he be- 
comes helpless. If the wheels slip on the rails there is 
no progress, only clatter. Thatis to say, the preacher is 
to be sincere when he speaks to his fellow-men of that 
which most vitally concerns them. He must be able to 
say, ‘1 belleved, and therefore have | spoken.” That 
was a high compiiment paid to a clergyman when, 
after he bad preached on a severe aspect of truth, 
a hearer remarked, ‘‘ That man would never have said 
what he did unless he really believed it.” Peter's word 
to the cripple might make a good maxim for all who 
are missionaries of the Gospel: ‘‘ Such asI have, give I 
thee.” Itis always true that the cardinal virtues are 
most difficult of practice. Honesty is the first requisite 
in the pulpit, but it is perhaps more difficult than unc- 
tion or orthodoxy. Ido not mean that one is to air all 
his speculations, to speak out of the penumbra of his un- 
certainties, but quite the reverse. He is to speak only 
what he has become sure of. Itserves no good purpose 
to express doubts concerning some truth which is com- 
monly assented to unless there is something better to be 
offered ; but it is worse still, if one is somewhat doubt- 
ful, to speak asif he were certain. Neither am I as- 
suming that there is only a little truth of which young 
preachers are sure, and a vast realm which fs still ob- 
scure. I am only saying, whether your faiths be many 
or few, do not preach in excess of what you really be- 
lieve. It may require courage to stay within the lines 
of one’s convictions. It may become necessary to resist 
the pressure of tradition, expectation, custom. To 
those who are entering the Christian ministry some of 
the great essentials of the Gospel, it may safely be sup- 
posed, have become real ; but even thus not all of them 
stand out in equal clearness, not all have become equally 
potent in thinking and conduct. 

Neither has youth that depth of conviction which 
belongs to ageand experience. Aftera sermon of great 
power had been preached in a New England pulpit, and 
the question was asked, How long did it take you to 
prepare that discourse ? the reply was, ‘* Forty years.” 
There are certain themes which it would be presumption 
for a young man to handle. Some of the deep things 
of the Gospel can be explored and explained only by 
those who have reflected long, and who know pro- 
foundly the heartand life of the world. ‘‘ Certain doc- 


trines should be preached continually and in al! pulpits,”’ 
itis said. Well, Christ should be preached continually 
and in all pulpits. But could Apollos preach Christ as 
Paul did? Could James know Christ, and so preach 
bim, after any such manner as John could know and 
preach him? Can youth preach like a sage? If you 
are not able to discover in certain phases of doctrine 
that which has reasoning and force, wait; or, by and 
by, you will regret your haste and superficiality. Truth 
becomes one’s own, a real possession, only through the 
appropriation of thinking andexperience. Anothercan- 
not do my thinking for me, nor my repenting and be- 
lieving and rejoicing and hoping. through which alone 
God is known. He cannot pass over to me results in 
heart and opinion for which I have never toiled. There 
is a temptation to let other men, living or dead, do one’s 
thinking for him ; or, 1 should say, a temptation to sup- 
pose that ancient or current opinions can be accepted 
bodily. But others can no more do anything for me, 
and pass over proper conclusions, than they can do my 
eating and sleeping for me and pass over health and 
freshness. Another’s thought in itself may be better 
than mine, but not suited for me; his opinion, more 
sound, may not beclear to me. As between two opinions 
offered to me one may be preferable to the other, yet the 
more limited, if it is seen to have some correspondence 
to reality, is better for me because it means more to me, 
because it thrives in the garden of my thought. Saul’s 
sword is an admirable sword, but David does more exe 
cution with a stone from the brook. 

As the preacher advances in years he wonders how 
intelligent people could have been interested and moved 
by his youthful preaching. He blushes at the recollec- 
tion of his early sermons. But he forgets that his 
thought and himself were fitted to each other. There 
was youthful thought, bui there was a youthful speaker. 
It would have been as unnatural then to have mature 
thought in chastened diction as now, when he is old, to 
have a youth’s thought and a youth's language. 

It is no contradiction to what has been said that, as time 
passes, one’s opinions seem to become reduced in num- 
bers. A revered man, who has been in high positions 
of educational trust, and is eminent in the religious world, 
remarked recently : ‘1 am not so sure of some things 
as | was a good many years ago.” Some opinions which 
once he supposed were on his list of beliefs hold their 
place as doubtful or not at all. But they must have died 
because they never were deeply rooted. And the be- 
liefs which remain are to him bis life. In youth, no 
opinions to which he assented meant what the real 
beliefs of old age mean. 

Youth may have a greater quantity of opinions, of 
which only a few, perhaps, are rooted deep ip convic- 
tion, but some will become clear and precious. If one 
has been sincere, utterance keeps pace with conviction, 
and becomes more significant and spontaneous as faith 
grows strong. 

When the preacher is unusually impressive, it is re- 
marked that he was upon a favorite theme, that it was 
a characteristic sermon. Always preach on favorite 
themes; always preach characteristic sermons. "Tis a 
mistake to make excursions on unfamillar ground from 
sense of du'y, because an indefinite somebody or other 
expects it. A small garden well tended is more fruitful 
than a wide but uncultivated field. 

I am saying that the preacher must be original. 
There is, it may be, no such a thing in the world as an 
original idea, but there is original thought and original 
preaching. Truth made one’s own is original. Truth 
into which one puts something of himself, or in which 
he finds himself, is original. Truth without personality 
in it is only words—a parrot might repeatit. Paul was 
not afraid to speak as if his gospel were different in 
some respects from the gospel of other apostles, and so 
he said, ‘‘ According to my gospel.” 

I am saying that the preacher must be independent— 
others must not prescribe to him the measure nor pro- 
portion of preaching. His own faith, conviction, real- 
ization, must determine. ‘‘To his own master he 
standeth or falleth ; yca, he shall be helden up, for God 
is able to make him stand.” He may not permit others 
to mark out metes and bounds. It is dangerous and 
wrong to look to custom however venerable, to opinion 
however correct, to confessions and creeds however 
sacred, for his rule. He must be loyal to Christ, accept- 
ing or rejecting human expressions accordingly. One 
is your Master, even Christ. What he makes real and 
true and potent {is to be proclaimed—no more. 

Preaching is more than an accompaniment of the 
Gospel ; it ls more than a convenient means of making 
Christ known, but which, in the march of improve- 
ment, may be superseded by other means. It is intrin- 
sically the necessary and the best expression of truth. 
The Gospel creates the noblest beliefs; it therefore de- 
mands the best expression. The living man, one of his 
own generation, whose very character and life are the 
product of God’s redeeming love, who stands up among 
his fellows, and tells them with his own lips how much 
his belief means to him, is the best expression, because 
the embodiment, the incarnation, of the truth which all 
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men need to possess. When men are together, and the 
chords of sympathy can be touched, when one’s thought 
can sway many minds, then the preacher, strong, con- 
fident, quiet in his owr faith, wields a power than which 
there is none greater on earth. Men are impressed by 
the certainty they see in others—earnestness kindled by 
the truth and love of Christ, so potent, almost omnipo- 
tent. There may not be the white heat of enthusiasm. 
The very calmness of the preacher may be more impres- 
sive than excited utterance. Enough that all he says 
evidently comes from the heart. The early preachers 
were called witnesses. A witness tells, not what an- 
other man saw, but what he himself has seen and 
known. That is the best eloquence which speaks of 
realities, which does not deal with pale abstractions, but 
with concrete facts and living experiences. Before the 
skeptical Agrippa and his associates Paul narrated the 
circumstances of his own conversion, told the simple 
tale of his own religious history and of what Christ was 
to him, and he was never more eloquent. One very old 
listener declared he was beside himself. Preaching is 
eloquent of the sublimest realities and the profoundest 
experiences. Such a Gospel must be eloquent; as the 
word literally means, must speak ont, must be preached. 

The convictions one has may seem to be independent 
of his own control. One may think that he cannot 
make them other than they are, that he cannot deter- 
mine to deepen conviction at this point, to take on a new 
belief which seems to be needed at that point. Strong 
convictions are indeed the power of eftective preaching ; 
but if Ido not have them I must content myself with 
relatively feeble preaching. I cannot say to myself, 
Now, from this time on I will have a tremendous convic- 
tion, which shall sway my whole being, and to which 
the truths of the Gospel shall ever be real and vivid. 
Intensity is dependent on natura] temperament. Native 
moderation cannot at will be converted into eagerness. 
No, there are limitations. One cannot get away from 
his past nor from himself. Conviction is not to be 
created from nothing by a resolution, as admiration of 
beauty or love of knowledge is not awakened at will. 
But, notwithstanding, the deepening of convictions con- 
cerning the Lord Jesus Christ is the true work of life; 
not for the sake of having conviction, with its pleasur- 
able certainty ; not in order merely to be an effective 
preacher to others; but in order to be a true man in 
Christ. We are here to get the purity, the strength, the 
love of God into life as the controlling forces, and it is 
in our power to kee» heart and mind open to the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God, as it is in our power to open 
out life toward that which is sordid and base. 

We cannot evolve beliefs from nothing, but here is 
the objective revelation spread before us, which we can 
learn to know better and better; here is Christ, into 
whose companionship we can enter more intimately ; 
here the world of men about us, with the need of that 
which the Gospel supplies—need which we can, if we 
will, learn to understand and sympathize with more 
deeply than we have yet done. Knowledge is gained 
by study of the appropriate objects, and with knowl. 
edge conviction of truth strengthens. 

There are spiritual conditions of knowledge and belief, 
the chief condition being obedience. We can deter- 
mine to render unquestioning obedience to the will of 
God as we know it, or better obedience than we have 
yet rendered, and thus our conviction of the love and 
wisdom of God will deepen. The commands and direc- 
tions of a Master show us what he is, as well as what we 
are todo. Strict compliance with his wishes carries us 
by rapid stages into the conviction of his wisdom and 
goodness. 

We can keep ourselves from the control of conflicting 
interests, giving ourselves up wholly to God’s discipline 
of us end tothe service he appoints. So the Apostle 
advised Timothy : “Be diligent in these things ; give 
thyself wholly to them ; that thy progress may be mani- 
fest unto all. Continue in these things, for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself and them that hearken.” 

To gain proficiency in any work, one keeps himself 
open to every breath of suggestion, knowledze, inspira- 
tion, by which his object may be promoted, and avoids 
all that hinders. A sculptor of animals said that if he 
allowed himself anything which conscience disapproved 
he could not do good work in modeling. He must 
be free from every jar or discord within in order to 
shape clay into the natural attitude of a tiger about to 
spring. 

Indeed, no man is so responsible for himself as he 
who will be completely true to his own convictions. 
His self-discipline must be exacting and thorough. He 
must be firm with himself whose aim it is to be keyed 
up to all the truth which he can make hisown. One 
who is contented to repeat what others have said, to 
ring the changes on phrases which he only half under- 
stands, has an easy task as compared with another who 
is satisfied to speak only out of his own conviction, and 
who is determined to come into al! the truth accessible 
tohim. There can be no vacation from this downright 
thoroughness. It is the highest type of church preach- 
ing. Like all best achievements, it comes only by toil 


and steadfastness—his own toil, his own steadfastness. 
But the result amply rewards the endeavor. It is in 
your own power, if you have this aim, to gain in 
strength of conviction by use of appropriate means. 
The question is, not whether you can, but whether you 
will. 

Conviction is deepened not in periods of contempla. 
tion only. The use and strain of life strengthen faith. 
Your ship lies quiet in still] waters, and you can hardly 
convince yourself that the anchor bas laid hold on the 
solid floor of the sea. [But the storm arises, and the 
ship is held secure. How do you know the anchor has 
laid hold of the bottom, that it is not hanging in the 
water? Why, come here to the bow, and watch those 
few links of cable above the waters. See how tight and 
strained they are. See how the ship, borne upward by 
a wave, is pulled down again by this small chain. See 
other objects floating by while we remain in our place. 
Faith gains a stronger hold when strain is put upon it, 
as the tugging of the ship drives the anchor deeper into 
the unseen ground below. Both contemplation and 
action nourish conviction, and are never separated. In 
one view strong beliefs may seem to be related only to 
Christ, and the earnest believer to be In the realm of 
spiritual things. Contemplation and prayer may seem 
most congenial to his great beliefs. And in another 
view strong beliefs inthe Gospel may seem to be related 
chiefly to the sins, miseries, wretchedness of mankind. 
In one aspect it seems to be all trust and adoration, in 
another aspect all toil and activity»; and both these views 
are at the same time correct. Theman who is most truly 
of his own generation, who understands it best, who 
serves it best, is most truly apart from it; and he who 
bas a secret spiritual life all his own, which his nearest 
friend may not invade nor know, is the man whio is most 
closely identified with the stream of life around. To 
know the world well and to know life well one must 
know more than the world and life as they are. He 
must know them as they are in the thought of God and 
as they need the grace of God. And it is equally true 
that to know his Bible well, to know his Saviour well, 
to get the significance of the Gospel, he must know the 
world as it is. The true worldliness is other-worldli- 
ness, and the best commentary on the Bible {s history, 
life, experience. In contemplation belief is strength. 
ened ; in service belief is strengthened; we can give 
ourselves to both, and from both gain increasing cer- 
tainty of the reality of God’s love in Christ. But we 
shall not separate them even as schools for learning the 
truth. To know God we sball find is to serve him : for 
we cannot know him well and not spring irresistibly to 
his service. Toserve him istoknowhim. We must 
indeed know God in order to love him, but we must 
also love him in order to know him. Be so deep in 
spiritual things that you come to the world from them. 
Be so deep in the world of to-day, feeling what it is and 
what it needs, that you come tothe Gospel from it. 
Approach life from truth. Approach truth from life. 
He who is the truth is also, and therefore, the life of 
men. So soon and so fast as you learn that Christ is the 
true man, who knows every man and can save every 
man, whom every man needs, therefore, to know and 
trust, will you be convinced that he is Lord over all, 
that he is the very Truth of God. 

We are often reminded that this is an age which wil] 
be satisfied only with realities; that shams, disguises, 
illusions are stripped off ; that men will have the real- 
ities of truth, whatever they may be. It is a true word, 
perhaps not more true new than at some other times. 
Men have never been satisfied with the unreal, even 
when they have not distinguished it in thought from 
the real. But there is less excuse now for offering men 
stones instead of bread. There is encouragement to all 
who will be genuine, sincere, honest, who will stand by 
only that, and will stand by all that which has become 
real to themselves. The honest preacher comes to be 
known as the honest preacher, and he, in his every 
utterance, will be heard with respect, and will prevail. 
His opinions, even if quietly expressed, will have the 
tenfold force which is gained when opinion is multi- 
plied by character, when the word expresses the man 
who stands behind the word, when there is evidently 
the courage of convictions. To such preaching, what- 
ever territory of truth it may cover—to such preaching 
men always listen, and from it they depart musing on 
the larger meanings of life, perhaps silently praying 
that they also may learn to live by faith on the Son of 
God. 

What Coleridge felt when he had heard Wordsworth 
read one of his poems toa company Is the feeling which 
is left by sincere and simple preaching : 


“‘ And when, © friend! my comforter and guide, 
Strong in thyself, and powerful to give strength, 
Thy long-sustainéd song finally closed, 


Scarce conscious, and yet conscious of the close, 
I sate, my being blended in one thought, 
(Thought was it? or aspiration ’ or resolve?) 
Absorbed, yet hanging still upon the sound, 

And when I rose I found myself in prayer.’ 


A NEAR HELPER. 


HE incident related in this story took place many 

years ago, in the Military Academy at West 
Point. The Rev. Charles P. MclIivain, afterward Bishop 
of Obio, was then the chaplain there. A revival of religion 
took place among the students. Many of them were 
converted, and became Christians. Among these wasa 
young man whose name was Leonidas Polk. He 
afterward became the Bishop of one of our Southern 
States, and was eminently usefulthere. Before hiscon- 
version he was a very careless young man, and had 
neglected his studies. But as soon as he became a 
Christian he gave up those careless babits, and was 
known as one of the most diligent and industrious 
students in theacademy. But he could not, all at once, 
make up for the studies he had neglected. Not long 
after this, the final examination in the studies of that 
year came on. He was very anxious about this examina. 
tion. The fear that he might fail, and so lose his place 
in the class, and bring disgrace on the cause of Christ, 
with which he was now connected, made him feel very 
uncomfortable. The branch of study that he had par. 
ticularly neglected was that of mathematics The ex. 
amination began. He was called to the blackboard, and 
a problem was given him to solve. It was one he had 
never studied. He knew nothing about it. He stood 
there utterly ata loss to know what todo. The thought 
of the disgrace which failure would bring upon himself, 
and the reproach to the cause of Christ, distressed him 
greatly. He lifted up his heart in earnest, silent prayer 
to his new-found Friend in heaven for help. Then he 
picked up the chalk, and began to work upon the prol 
lem, but he was all in the dark aboutit. Presently he 
saw his way clear to make a beginning, and went slowly 
on till he got through. But he was afraid it might not 
be right, and felt anxlous to know what the Professor 
would say about it. Presently his turn came to be ex 
amined. He went on, and explained what he had 
done. While doing this he saw the Professors whisper 
ing to each other, and he feared they bad found some 
thing wrong about it. But he got through with his 
work, and then walted, in fear, to hear what would be 
said about it. 

“Mr. Polk,” said the Professor in charge, ‘‘ where 
did you get that solution °” 

‘* Ts it not right, sir ?” 

“ Right!" he replied. ‘‘It is not only right, but it {s 
the most beautiful demonstration of that problem ever 
given. It is new, sir. It does not appear in any of the 
books.” 

This was wonderful. The young man needed help 
in the examination room. He prayed to Jesus for it, 
and found him ncar to help, even there. Truly he isa 
perfect Helper. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


Scholars have sometimes regretted that there is no ex. 
tant account of Socrates from the pen of Kebes or one 
of his less gifted disciples. But the importance of 
Socrates is absolutely infinitesiiwnal, even in a purely his- 
torical point of view, in comparison with the importance 
of the Christ. Had we not possessed the Gospels, we 
should certainly have been willing to sacrifice whole 
libraries, nay, whole languages and literatures, in ex- 
change for authentic details, attested by contemporary 
evidence, of the human life of Him ‘ whose bleeding 
hand lifted the gates of the centuries off their hinges,” 
and whose words and deeds have stirred to their inmost 
depths the hearts of men—yes, even of those who Lelieve 
not on him.—| Archdeacon Farrar. 


We want one man to be always thinking and another 
to be always working, and we call one a gentleman and 
the other an operator ; whereas, the workman ought 
often to be thinking and the thinker often to be work. 
ing, and both should be gentlemen in the best sense. 
The mass of society is made up of morbii thinkers and 
miserable workers. It is only by labor that thought can 
be healthy, and only by thcught that labor can be made 
happy, and the two cannot be separated with impunity. 
—({ Ruskin. 


The more believers love God, the more they love one 
another ; as the lines of a circle, the nearer they come to 
the center the nearer they come to each other.—{Char- 
nock. 


Evolution stands by to note calmily the survival of the 
fittest in the struggle for existence. Christianity goes to 
work to make something more fit to survive.—[Charles 
8S. Stockton, M.D. 


Wherever men are struggling and striving snd suffer. 
ing, be sure that the life of Christ is there. For He does 
not wrap himself up in his heavenly home, and look out 
of the window only, upon this far-off earth . he lives in 
our nature. 


‘ From “ Bible Models,” by Richard Newton, D.D. (Barrie 
Philadelphia ) 
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Bue Bvenna 


AMERICA A HUNDRED YEARS AGO, 


The second volume of Mr. McMaster's ‘' History of 
the People of the United States” is just ready for 
issue, and, unless the advance sheets are most deceptive, 
jt will equal in interest the preceding volume, which 
created such a literary sensation two or three years 
ago. Of the historical merits and defects of the work 
we shall have something to say later. At present we 
content ourselves with laying before our readers some 
of the more iateresting passages illus:rating the home 
life of our ancestors in the first years of this century. 

NEW ENGLAND TAVERNS. 

‘‘Many a New England village {on could, in the 
opinion of the most fastidious of Frenchmen, well 
bear comparison with the best to be found in France. 
The neatness of the rooms, the goodness of the beds, 
the cleanlinces of the sheets, the smallness of the 
reckoning, filled him with amazement. Nothing like 
them were to be met with in France. There the way. 
farer who stopped at an ordivary overnight slept on 
a bug-infested bed, covered himself with ill-washed 
sheets, dravk adulterated wine, and to the annoyance 
of greedy servants was added the fear of being robbed. 
But in New England he might with perfect safety 
pass night after night at an inn whose windows 
were destitute of shutters, and whose duors had neither 
locks nor keys. Save the post-office, it was the most 
frequented house in the town. The great room, with 
its low ceiling and neatly-eanced floor, its bright pew- 
ter dishes and stout-)acked, slat-bottomed chairs ranged 
along the walls, its long table, its huge fireplace, with 
the benches on elther tide, where the dogs slept at 
night, and where the guests sat, when the dipped 
candles were lighted, to drink mull and filp, possessed 
some attraction for every one. The place was at once 
the town-hall and the assembly room, the court-house 
and the show tent, the tavern and the exchange. 
There the selectmen met. There the judges sometimes 
held court. On its door were fastened the list of names 
drawn for the jury, notices of vendues, offers of re- 
wards for stray cattle, the names of tavern-haunters, 
and advertisements of the farmers who had the best 
seed potatoes and the best seed-corn for sale. It was 
at the ‘General Greene,’ or the ‘ United States Arms,’ 
or the ‘ Bull's Head,’ that wandering showmen ex- 
hibited their automatons and musical clocks, that 
dancing-masters gave their lessons, that singing-school 
was held, that the caucus met, that the colonel stopped 
during gencral training. Thither came the farmers 
from the back country, bringing thelr food in boxes 
and their horses’ feed in bags, to save paying the land. 
lord more than lodging rates. Thither, many a clear 
night in winter, came slelgh-loads of young men and 
women to dance and romp, and, when nine o'clock 
struck, go home by the light of the moon. Thither, 
too, on Saturdays, came half the male population of the 
village. They wrangled over politics, made bets, played 
tricks, and fell into disputes which were sure to lead to 
jumping-matches, or wrestling matches, or trials of 
strength on the villagegreen. As the shadows lengthened, 
the loungers dispersed, the tavern was closed, and quiet 
settled upon the town.” 

TRAVELING IN 1800. 

‘* The stage coach was little better than a huge covered 
box mounted on springs. It had neither glass windows, 
nor door, nor steps, nor closed sides, The roof was upheld 
by eight posts which rose from the body of the vehicle, 
and the body was commonly breast-high. From the top 
were hung curtains of leather, to be drawn up when the 
day was fine, and let down and buttoned when rainy 
and cold. Within were four seats. Without was the 
baggage. Fourteen pounds of luggage were allowed to 
be carried free by each passenger. But if his portman- 
teau or his brass-nail-studded hair trunk weighed more, 
he paid for it at the same rate per mile 28 he paid for 
himself. Under no circumstances, however, could he 
be permitted to take with him on the journey more ‘han 
one hundred and fifty pounds. When the baggage had 
all been weighed and strapped on the coach, when the 
horses had been attached and the way-bill made out, 
the eleven passengers were summoned, and, clambering 
to their seats through the front of the stage, sat down 
with their faces toward the driver's seat. On routes 
where no competition existed progress was slow, and 
the passengers were subjected to all magner of extor- 
tion and abuse. ‘ Brutality, negligence, and filching,’ 
says one, ‘are as naturally expected by people accus 
tomed to traveling in America as a mouth, a nose, and 
two eyes are looked for in a man’s face.’ Another set 
out ome day in March, 1796, to go from Frenchtown to 
New Castle, on the Delaware. Seventeen miles sepa- 
rated the two towns, a distance which, he declares, a 
good healthy man could have passed over {n four hours 
anda half. The stage-coach took six. When it finally 
reached New Castle it was high noon, the tide was mak- 
ing, the wind was fair, and the boat for Philadelphia 


was ready at the wharf. Yet he was detsined for an 
hour and a half, ‘that the innkeeper might scrub the 
passengers out of the price of adinner.’ Dinner over, 
the boat set sail, and ran up the river to within two 
miles of Gloucester Point. There, wind and tide fail- 
ing, the vessel dropped anchor for the night. Some pas 

sepgers, anxious to go on by land, were forced to pay 
half a dollar each to be rowed tothe shore. At one in the 
morning the tide again turned. But the master was then 
drunk, and, when he could be made to underatand what 
was said, the tide was again ebbing, and the beat aground. 
Evening came before the craft reached Philadelphia. 
The passengers were forty-eight hours on board. 
Another came from New York by stage and by water. 
He was a)most shipwrecked {in the bay, lost some of his 
baggage at Amboy, was nearly left by the coach, and 
passed twenty hours going sixteen miles on the Delaware. 
The captain was drunk. The boat three times collided 
with vessels coming up the river. A gentleman set out 
in February to make the trip from Philadelphia to Balti. 
more. Just beyond Havre de Grace theaxle broke. A 
cart was hired and the passengers driven to the next 
stage inn. There a new coach was obtained, which, in 
the evening, overset in a wood. Toward daylight the 
whole party, in the midst of a shower of rain and snow, 
found shelter and breakfast at a miserable house three 
miles from Baltimore. But the host would not suffer 
one of them to dry his clothes by the kitchen stove. 
When an editor in the town was asked to publish an 
account of their trip he refused. The owner of the 
coach-line might, he said, hinder the circulation of his 
paper. To add te the vexation of such delays, ‘the 
Apostolic Assembly of the State of Delaware’ had for. 
bidden stage-coaches to cross their ‘hand’s-breadth of 
territory ’’on the Sabbath. The worst bit of road in 
the country seems to have been between Elkton, in 
Maryland, and the Susquehanna Ferry. There the ruts 
were so deep that, as the wheels were about to enter 
one, the driver would call upon the passengers to lean 
out of the opposite side of the coach, to prevent the 
vehicle being overturned. ‘ Now, gentlemen,’ he would 
say, ‘tothe right.” ‘ Now, gentlemen, to the left.’ 

‘* Yet another traveler had quitted Philadelphia for 
New York. All went smoothly till the coach drew near 
to the town of Brunswick. There one of a rival line 
was overtaken, and arace began At Elizabethtown a 
young woman, well mounted, rode up behind the coach 
and attempted to pass. In an instant half the men on 
the stage began to revile her moxt shamefully, raised a 
great shout, frightened her horse, and all but unseated 
her. One, indeed, ventured to expostulate. But he 
was quickly silenced by the question, ‘ What! suffer 
anybody to take the road of us? At New York three 
uf the passengers found lodgings {fn a single room at an 
inn. The custom was a general one, and, of all cus- 
toms, was the most offensive to foreigners. No such 
thing, it was said, was ever seen in the British Isles. 
There every decent person not only had a bed, but even 
a room, to himeelf, and, if be were so minded, might 
lock his door. In America, however, the traveler sat 
down at the table of his landlord, slept in the first bed 
he found empty, or, if all were taken, lay down on one 
beside its occupant without so much as asking leave, or 
caring who the sleeper might be. If he demanded 
clean sheets, he was looked upon as an aristocrat, and 
charged well for the trouble he gave ; for the bedclothes 
were changed at stated times, and not to suit the whims 
of travelers.” 

OLD-TIME FIRE DEPARTMENTS. 

‘* The law then required every householder to bea fire- 
man. His name might not appear on the rolls of any 
of the fire companies, he might not he)p todrag through 
the streets the lumbering tank whch served as a fire- 
engine, but he must at least have in his hall pantry, or 
beneath the stairs, or hanging up behind his shop door, 
four leathern bucke‘s inscribed with his name, and a 
huge bag of canvas or of duck. Then, if he were 
aroused at the dead of night by the cry of fire and the 
clanging of every church-bell in the town, he seized his 
buckets and his bag, and, while his wife put a lighted 
candle in the window to illuminate the street, set off for 
the fire. The smoke or the flame was his guide, for 
the custom of fixing the place of the fire by a number of 
strokes on a bell had not yet come in. When at last he 
arrived at the scene he found there no idle spectators, 
Each one was busy. Some hurried into the building 
and filled their sacks with such movable goods as came 
nearest to hand. Some joined the line that stretched 
away to the water, and helped to pass the full buckets 
to those who stood by the flames. Others took posts in 
a second line, down which the empty pails were hastened 
tothe pump. The house would often be half consumed 
when the shouting made known that the engine had 
come. It was merely a pump mounted over a tank. 
Into the tank the water from the buckets was poured, 
and pumped thence by the efforts of a dozen men. No 
such thing as a suction-hose was seen in Philadelphia 
till 1794. A year later one was made which became the 
wonder of the city. The length was 160 feet. The 
material was canvas, and, to guard against decay, was 


carefully steeped in brine. The fire buckets, it was now 
thought, should be larger, and a motion to that effect 
was made in the Common Counci!. But when it was 
known that the new buckets, if ordered, must hold ten 
quarts, the people protested. Ten quarts would weigh 
twenty pounds, and the bucket five pounds more. This 
was too much, for, as everybody knew, the lines at a 
fire were often made up of boys and lads not used to 
passing heavy weights. Eight quarts was enough. 
Much could also be accomplished by cutting the city 
into fire wards and giving a different color to the buck- 
ets of each ward. They could then be «uickly sorted 
when the fire was put out. At New London five fire 
wardens took charge of the engines and all who aided 
in putting out fires. To disobey a warden’s order was 
to incur a fineof one pound. If a good leathern bucket 
was not kept hanging in some convenient place in the 
house, and shown to the warden when he called, six 
shillings a month was exacted as punishment. At New 
York, however, it was long before the buckets gave 
way tothe hose. There, if a householder were old, or 
feeble, or rich, and not disposed to quit a warm bed to 
carry his buckets to the fire, he was expected at least to 
send them by his servant or bis slave. When the flames 
had been extinguished, the buckets were left in the 
street, to be sought out and brought home again by their 
owners.” 
JOURNEYING DOWN THE OHIO IN 1798, 

‘“* Yet a journey down the river was quite as hazardous 
as on the day when the first white man entered the val 
ley. If the traveler were a settler coming from the East 
with his family and his goods, he would repair to Pitts- 
burg, lay in a stock of powder and bal!, purchase pro- 
visions for a month, and secure two rude structures 
which passed by the name of boats. In the long keel- 
boat he would place his wife, his children, and such 
strangers as had been waiting at Fort Pitt for a chance 
to travel in company. Inthe flat-boat, or the ark, would 
be the cattle and the stores. The keel-boat was hastily 
and clumsily made. The hold was shallow, the cabin 
was low. Over the stern projected a huge oar which, 
mounted on a swivel, was called a sweep, and performed 
all the duties of a rudder. The ark was of rough plank 
intended to be used for building at some settlement 
where saw-mills were scarce. The shape was rectangu- 
lar. The width was fifteen feet, the length was forty. 
In this craft, if the water were high and swift, if they 
did not become entangled in the branches of overhang- 
ing trees, if the current did not drive them on an island 
or dash them against the bank in a bend, if the sawyers 
and planters were skillfully avoided, and if no fog com- 
pelled the boatmen to lie to and make fast to a tree, 
it was possible to drift from Pittsburg to Wheeling in 
twelve hours. Wheeling was a place of fifty log and 
frame houses, boasted of a stockade, and, in troubled 
times, of a garrison of one hundred aad fifty troops. 
Below it, near the Muskingum, was Marietta. In the 
official language of the time it was described as being 
in the territory of the United States, northwest of the 
river Ohio. But the phrase was too long for the boat- 
men and settlers, and, as they expressed it, Marietta 
was on the Indian side of the Ohio. Two hundred 
wooden houses of boat-planks or of logs make up the 
town. The inhabitants were lazy and given to drink, 
cultivated little land, and lived chiefly on venison, 
wild turkeys, and bread made of Indian corn. Food, 
therefore, was scarce and dear; nor was it always that 
the owner of a few bushels of ‘red potatoes’ or a 
half-dozen barrels of flour could be induced to part 
with one even for money. Many a flat-boat man who 
stopped at the place to buy food went disappointed 
away. Still further down the river, and just opposite 
the Little Kanawha, lay Belle Pré. Fifteen miles be- 
yond was another cluster of cabins ; but thence to the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha the country was a for- 
est of ‘sugar trees’ and sycamores. All day long 
flocks of wild turkeys littered the trees overhead, 2nd 
at times a bear or an elk might be seen swimming the 
river. At night the woods on every hand resounded 
with the bark of wolves. Then was it that the lonely 
emigrants were tormented all by manner of fears. 
To go on in the darkness was to expose the boat to 
being caught upon a planter or stranded upon an island. 
To tie fast to the bank was, in al! likelihood, to become 
a mark for Indian bullets before day. Ifthe dread 
of being wrecked overcame the dread of being shot, 
the fires were put out, the sides of the cabin protected 
with blankets and beds, and, while some tried to sleep 
within, others stood upon the deck, ax in band, ready to 
cut the ropes at the first sound of the approaching foe.” 


Swedish Christians are long-suffering people. A 
Swedish mission church was recently dedicated at 
Duluth, Minn., with a dedication service and two ser- 
mons in Swedish in the morning, one sermon in Swed- 
ish and one in English in the afternoon, and a prayer. 
meeting and two sermons in the evening—six sermons 
In one day! Nevertheless, Deluth is growing rapidly. 
The population is now about 18,000, while five years 


ago it was 3,487.—(Springfield Union. 
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| Lup to correspond, and drops it where Hansell can 


it Hansell has already gone over the ground carefully 
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THE INDIAN AND THE MAMMOTH’ 


There is a forgotten book, entitled ‘‘ Big Abel and the 
Little Manhattan,” in which, years ago, Charles Mat- 
thews expanded this old legend into an interesting story. 
And now comes Mr. Mercer, with a great deal of careful 
research, to assuce us of the genuineness of the “‘ Le- 
nape stone,” an Indian relic found in Bucks County, 
Pa; near Doylestown, The relic is a so-called ‘‘ gorget 
stone,” pierced with two holes, in the usual manner of 
such stones, and broken, as is also frequently the case, 
attoss one of the holes. It has upon it a representation 
of the hairy mammoth, so true to the life that it is un- 
mistakable to any eye. There are other figures scratched 
or cut on it, which show Indians engaged in combat 
with the ancient monster. If this is proved to be an 
authentic specimen of Indian workmanship, then all 
doubt vanishes on the important question whether the 
Indian and the hairy mammoth were 
This has also a bearing on the ever recurring problem of 
the antiquity of man, and tipon the periods to be allotted 
in the computation of geologic time. So this bit of slate 
has a value which entitles it to the monograph now 
before us. The history of the discovery, first of the 

piece and afterward of the smaller, together with 
the analysis of the carving on obverse and reverse, and 
thé doubts cast upon the credfbility of the relic, are all 
given at length. The only surprising thing to us is that 
the discovery and debate upon this stone should have 
either developed or created the really remarkable book 
which presents the facts and the argument. Far be it 
from us to intimate that Mr. Mercer may have had more 
of a hand im this business than he lets us know ; but it 
te certain that we should not have’ looked for so ingen- 
fous an explanation from that section of country. In his 
preface Mr. Mercer states that this neighborhood is his 
own home ; and he is frank enough to print the adverse 
opinions of such eminent authorities on Ind{ian antiqui- 
ties ‘as Dr. D. G. Brinton, H. Carvill Lewis, and Profes- 
sor Putnam, of the Peabody Museum. All of these 
critics are satisfied that it requires great archsologi- 
cal knowledge for such a forgery to be performed ; 
that the carving is done with a steel instrument, which 
is a suspicious circumstance in itself, and that the en- 
graving along the break in the stone is of a sort to indi- 
cate that the break was made before the picture was 
traced. Other negative points are the rays around the 
sun and moon, the symbol of liglitning, and the appear- 
ance of cross-hatching, to give the idea of a constella- 
tion. The animal, too, is said to be modeled on tho 
drawing from the cave of La Madeleine. Altogetherthe 
stone displays a higher style of art than we have been 
inclined to ‘credit either to the Lenni or to any other 
people of that time and locality. Mr. Mercer meets this 
matter frankly, and his argument displays perhaps more 
than he has thought. He shuts us up to the conclusion 
either that the relic is genuine, in every sense, or 
that he himself is the fabricator. No one else in that 
region has the inclination or the knowledge to manufact- 
ure such a relic. But that there have been manufact- 
ured relics, of this same kind and in this same general 
locality, the letter of Dr. Brinton sufficiently shows. 
The bard facts to be explained are these: 1. Bernard 
Hansell, an ignorant young man (in the matter of relics, 
we mean, of course) is searching for such things all the 
time. He has a box full of them, and other persons are 
aware of it. 2. Hansell finds this stone in 1872, but the 
endis gone. 38. He finds it ‘‘ un the top of the ground 
atthe side on the furrow” near to the spot where ne 
was plowing. 4. After he has parted with it to a Mr. 
Paxon, he is urged to identify the spot carefully and 
obtain the missing piece. This he finds very shortly 
afterward, in the Fall of 1881. 5. Hansell sold the frag- 
ment to Paxon in the spring of 1881, having kept it by 
him for ten years unnoticed, with other stones and 
srrow-heads. 6. Not long after the excitement about 
the stone began, the matter took air in the newspapers, 
and the controversy continued for some months. In 
1884 Mr. Mercer had excavations made on the Hansell 
farm, which resulted in the discovery of two more relics, 
which ‘appeared just as the volume was going to press. 
‘We repeat that Mr. Mercer vouches for the stone, but 
weare not yet sure whether some one ought not to 
vouch for.Mr. Mercer. There seems to us to be an 
opportunity at least to suspect that an expert, remark- 
ably well posted in Indien antiquities, perhaps as.a joke 
on some other would-beinfallible archeologist, pre 
pares this stone. He takes a genuine broken “‘ gorget 
stone,” but one that is entirely free from any inscription. 
On one fragment of this he scratches the picture, and 
ornaments the reverse with some Indian % totems,” 
This fragment of the broken gorget he pute where Han- 
sell can find it ; and Hansell does find it, but the matter 
sleeps for ten years. At last it comes out and makesa 
stir. Then the expert takes 


The Lenape Stone ; or, The 
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and often. And the other stones are afterward found, in 
1884, under much the same style of circumstances. 
We are far from saying that this is a correct genésis of 
the stone, still less do we that Mr. Mercer is 
the expert ; but we donot forget Mr, Pickwick’s remark- 
able archeological discovery. 


RECENT RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

“A Olerical Symposium,” or series of papers, In the 
“‘Homiletic Magazine” for 1884, on Inspiration, or 
in what sense and within what lim{ts {fs the Bible the 
Word of God, is now put into a’small book. The 
writers represent the various religious bodies in Eng- 
land, as Mr. Page Hoppe, the Unitarians; Mr. W. Cros- 
by Barlow, the Swedenborgians ; Professor G. W. Over, 
the Wesleyans; Professor Israel Abraham, the Jews ; 
Right Rey. Bishop Weathers, the Roman Catholics ; 
none of whom, however, contribute so much of real 
value to the discussion as the representatives of the 
Anglicans, Presbyterians, and Independents, The Rev. 
J. Radford Thomson affirms : The Bible is the Word of 
God, inasmuch as—1. It is constructed upon a plan, 
and a plan which only divine wisdom could devise 
and carry out; 2. It contains truths which man could 
not make known, and which proceed from God ; 8. Its 
writers may reasonably be deemed to have been ‘divinely 
inspired ; and. 4. Ite main purpose {s to witness to One 
who is alone in the highest, the proper, sense of the term, 
“The Word of God.” He argues chiefly from its 
organic unity. But he concedes “the Scrfptures do 
not explicitly claim to be the Word of God, nor does 
any one of the books of which they are composed put 
forward this claim. Mr. Warrington says that the 
phrase in question occurs three or four hundred times fp 
the Old Testament and a hundred times in the New, 
but is never once applied to Scripture {teelf.” Dr, Stan- 
ley Leathes declares ‘‘ the Bible is the Word of God, 
because it is the authorized record of the way in which 
God communicated his will to man, and because it is the 
appointed instrument for making known that will.” He 
disparages the Article of the English Church, “ Holy 
Scripture containeth al] things necessary to sal vation ” 
as nearly tantamount to affirming that we have no 
actual Word of God at all “ unless we go on to say also 
in what way we may determine what is or is not the 
Word of God.” He admits, indeed, that ‘‘the New 
Testament claims an authority for the Old Testament 
which neither {n gospels nor epistles {t makes for itself,” 
also ‘that not all parts of the Old Testament are of 
equal value,” but takes the Bible as a whole, without 
stopping even to consider what belongs to the canon. 
Dr. John Cairns agrees substantially with Dr. Leathes, 
But the Rev. Alexander Macxennal takes the other side, 
and insists that ‘“‘in the Oid Testament the term Word 
of God {s applied only to special revelations,” in the 
New Testament “ to the Gospel as preached, to the sub- 
stance of the preaching of the Apostles and Evangelists, 
to the revelation of God by his Son.” The Rev. Edward 
White, whose paper is called by Canon Farrar the 
clearest and ablest of the whole series, shows that ‘' in 
the first age of Christianity there {s no trace of any con- 
ception of the Bible or the New Testament as one all- 
inspired Book ; that the canon was slowly formed, and 
does not rest on inspired authority ; that the books must 
be taken as distinct treatises, and that we should claim 
for them no more than they claim for themselves. Canon 
Farrar closes the discussion, and says : ‘‘I have not the 


least hesitation in spéaking’ of ‘it generically as ‘the 


Word of God’ in the sérise that in ft, ad a whole, I tee 
a record of God’s révelation.”' He adds: “‘ The phrase, 
it seems, even in the view of its defenders, can, after all, 
apply only to the most important and crucial utterances 
of Scripture, and we must judge for ourselves what 
those are... . I carinot see the least validity fn this 
‘organic whole’ argument.” Nevertheless he says: 
‘Scripture, as a whole, in ordinary, popular language, 
isthe Word of God.” ‘The result, then, appears to be 
that ‘the Bible isthe Word of God” only th ‘& loose, 
general, popular sense. This phrase is easily misunder- 
stood and perverted. But to drop or repudiate ‘It alto- 
gether would be to overlook the divine authority which 
belongs to the ‘‘ sum-total and genéral drift of its teach- 
ing.” (New York: J. Whittaker; $1.50.) 

Old and New Theology. By the Rev. J. B. Heard. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T, Clark.) The author is known 
chiefly by his work on the “ Tripartite Nature of Man,” 
in which, more than twenty years ago, he ascribed cer- 
tain defects in the current theology to the want of a 
good, sound Christian psychology, or to a “ shallow, 
unscriptural Conception of man,” which he traces back 
to Tertullian. He confesses himself to be a disciple, in 
theology, of Alexandre Vinet, of Vevay, and Thomas 
Erskine, of Linlathan. His present work is based on 
Kant’s philosophy, and attempts to be constructive. His 
conviction fs ‘that every age thakes its own'theology ; 
that & new age, with a new class of rulitig ideas, calls for 
a new theology ; that the predent age has so profoundly 
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over evil. He starts with Vinet’s remark that ** even 
now, after eightéeh centuries of Christianity, we may 
be involved in some tremendous error.” But this ‘‘ may 
be” he takes as a ‘‘ must be,” and he infers that we are. 
He defines theology as ‘‘ the science of inferences de 
duced from a revelation of God’s will to men.” | He 
passes by its documentary side, and confines himself to 
the dogmatic. He means only that certain old dogmas 
go outof date. But this is all one-sided. ‘hig is to 
exalt the human, or variant, at the expense of the con- 
stant, or divine, element. He subjects theology to the 
ruling ideas of the day, This ig well so far as it ia a 
mere set of human inferences. But this removes it far 
from the support of God's written Word. Indeed, he 
claims (chap. x.) that theology rests on three supports— 
conscience, the Bible, and catholic consent—and that the 
rule of faith fs in their agreement. But are the three 
co-ordinate except as teste? He assumesas if axiomatic, 
not only that man has spiritual instincts and fntuftions 
—a latent God-consclousness—but that‘the old theology 
is to be purged of its errors by what he calls “the the- 
ology of intuition.” He sets at variance ideas which 
may as well be in harmony, ani so raises false issues 
between the old and the new, as between God’s sover- 
eignty and his fatherhood, as between the forensic or 
federal and moral aspects of the atonement, between 
man’s probation and education. He bases on intuition, 

apparently, the most amazing declarations, such as that 
“evil is inherently self-destructive,” or that the re- 
tributive in future punishment must ‘‘ pass Into” the 
remedial, or that we may look for wons of redemption 
lying beyond this world like geologic days. He impairs 
our confidence in his conclusions by saying, ‘‘Let the 
twentieth century outgrow the ruling ideas of the nine- 
teenth as much’ as we do those of the eighteenth. We 
shall be the last t6 complain that our work has become 
Obsolete.” Who cares for a theology which can only 
expect a new theology to be built out.of itsruins? The 
book, doubtless, wifl have great in forsome minds. 
It has such a progressive tone that it will stir the minds 
and open the eyes of many whom it cannot please. It 
is abreast of'the’age. We regret that it is not more thor- 
oughly fair and convineing. But who can be well bal- 
anced between the two theologies of the past and the 
future ? 


A Oritical Greek and English Concordance of the New 
Testament, prepared by ©. F. Hudson before 1870, un- 
der the direction of H. L. Hastings, revised and com- 
pleted, too, by Dr. Ezra Abbot, has reached its seventh 
edition, which contains some corrections by Dr. Caspar 
R. Gregory, and has been revised by the aid of Pro- 
feesor J, H. Thayer. It comprehends in its supplement 
a list of the various readings of the leading critical edi- 
tions of the New Testament. Toit is now added Green's 
Greek and English Levicon, and here especially it is {m- 
proved. It is adapted to the use of those who do not 
know Greek. No work of its kind is so complete and 
compact. Its conventent size and general helpfulness 
must be admitted. Its errors have been removed with 
the utmost care. (H. L. Hastings, 1885.) 

Encyclopedia of Theology. By Dr. J. F. Rabiger, 
Professor of Evangelical Theology at the University of 
Breslau. Vol.I. (Scribner, Welford & Co.) Theo m- 
pound Greek word Znkoklu paideia—circle or sum- 
total of what belongs to training—comes from the 
physician Galen of the second century, and was applied 
to the sciences by Martinius a.p 1606; then to particu- 
lar sciences, as jurisprudence or medicine, 1668-1738 ; 
and finally to theology, by Mursinna, early in the eigh- 
teenth century. Every student of theology needs s 
bird’s eye view of the whale course, with the range and 
scope of each separate paft. The old method of ency- 
clopedia was formal, indicating the relations of the vari- 
ous parts to one another in mere outlines, with a “ con- 
spectus-like brevity.” The recent method {s material, 
including the contents of each division #o far as they 
can be brought within the limits assigned to it. The 
encyclopedist must not be specialist, but a master of 
all the leading departments, so that he can have a proper 

sense of proportion, and not give to any of them undue 
prominence, Ru&biger is little known among English 
scholars. He fdllows the material method. This vol- 
ume embraces the {ntroductory matter, which relates 
efthér to the history, task, and object of theological 
encyclopedia, or to 'the nature of theology. It is made 
more valuable by the translator, the Rev. J. Mac- 
pherson, of Findhorn, ‘who adds notices of books 
overlooked by Ra&biger or published since Rabiger’s 
appeared, and also three important appendices. R&- 
biger named his work “Theologik.” His standpoint 
is historical. He writes a history, not of all theology, 
but Of what is known as’ theology, from the primitive 
period wher it sprang from the Christian church, and 
was grounded on the Scriptures, but was soon lost in 
ecclesiasticism—Augistine to Isodorus; and from the 
Middle Ages—Rabands to Erasmus ; : and from Sebleler. 
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editors, for publishing: a Theological 
on the basis of Hagenbach, in 1884, without using the 
last edition of Hagenbach, and without referring to 
the works of Rabiger, Hoffman, and Rothe, all four of, 
which appeared in 1880. Dr. H. B. Smith’s “ Intro- 
duction to Christian Theology” is said to be “‘disap- 
pointing” and “‘ misleading ” because it introduces only 
to systematic theology, and not even to that as a 
science, but only to Dr. Smith’s system. Rabiger 
treats not of this or that confeasional theology, but 
of the theology of the universal church; represents 
it as science ; adopts only {ts neceasary co tuents, 
cutting off, therefore, what is merely “‘ practical,” mak- 
ing no separate place for ‘‘ methodology ” or for 
apologetics ;” discussing {ts relations to the church 
and to the other sciences, its varied forms, too, whether 
positive, speculative, rationalistic, or orthodox, and its 
distribution, all with abundant learning and discrimina- 
tion, though not without a personal bias against ortho- 
doxy which sometimes betrays itself in one-sided views 
or extreme statements, He seems to exaggerate Schleler- 
macher’s influence. But he will be of great service if 
his second volume fulfills the promiso of the first. In 
our day aynthetic studies are neglected. The partiou- 
lar needs to be seen in the light of the general. The 
inter-relations of the several departments of theology 
may well be readjusted. 

Dr. Heinrich Ewald, late Professor in the University, 
of Gdttingen, has now issued the first volume of his great. 
work on Revelation, its Nature and Record, translated 
from the German by the Rev, T. Goadby, of Notting- 
ham, England (Scribner, Welford & Co.). As the author 
of ‘The History of Israel ”—the bold, radical, learned 
yet reverent Biblical critic—he is helpful to those who 
would rest on a basis of fact, readjust their beliefs, re-. 
gard Christianity as the culmination of a grand historic 
evolution, and read its meaning in the light of other 
great religious systems. His style is abstract, obscure, 
and diffuse, but his spirit is scientific—not coldly or 
wildly rationalistic—and those who cannot accept his 
views are struck with their peculfar breadth and insight. 
In Part I. ‘he treats of’ revelation in its nature, not as 
immediate, but as mediate or mediated by distinct hu- 
man words, holding that it must have had a historical 
basis, yet was possible only at a certain stage of history, 
and that its true alm was religion or the fear of God, ' 
which it was the best means of developing. He dis- 
tinguishes the different stages of revelation, with {ts 
consummation in Christ, and its results in establishing | 
among men a higher fellowship as In the church, ora 
new life ih humanity. In PartII., on “ Revelation in‘ 
Heathenism and in Israel,” he constders why revelation | 
was perfected in antiquity and in only one nation, which 
leads him to speak of ‘‘ the origin and varying feeling 
of the. need of it,” and its only perfect satisfaction in 
Israel; under Moses, the subsequent ‘‘ conflicts against 
all degeneration of it,” and particularly of *‘ the rise of 
the power of the Holy Spirit,” by which, however, he 
means only a new spiritual power in human history. In 
Part ILI., on.‘‘ Revelation in the Bible,” he treats of (1). 
“ what preceded ali Holy Scripture.” ‘“ Even the Ten 
Commandments were first received by the whole people 
purely by word of mouth,” (2) ‘‘ The general relation. 
of literature to the national life,” Writing was known | 
in Israel before Moses, but had no such literary form or 
living power as afterward. Nor did it have any such 
creative force and originality in any other ancient 
nation as in Hebrew literature, which revived with the 
risen Christ. (8) ‘“‘ Natural simplicity and artificiality 
in literature.” The names of authors are specified in 
prophecy ; but often a man speaks or writes not in his. 
own name, but in another's, especially In the name of 
the great dead. Ephesians, Timothy, Titus, and 2d 
Peter he regards as specimens of this artificial after- 
authorship. (4) ‘‘ The advantages and the deficiencies 
of all literature.” It affords inestimable benefits; but 
suffers at last from its own, bulk as well as from changes 
in the needs and tastes of men, and from the mistakes of 
copies. (5) ‘‘ The origin of Holy Scripture” in the Ten 
Commandments, and its enlargement until the flextbie | 
canon became stationary. (6) The settlement of the 
canon, Here he dispels some ‘‘ atereotyped fancies,’ 
(8) ‘‘ The Sanctity of the Bible,” It is sacred not in itself, 
but because it contains the word of God by which man’ 
should live. He sums up by saying that *‘it gives us, 
through writings which, whether in the strictest or in a 
remoter sense, must be held as genuinely historical, a 
perfectly authentic picture of the origin and develop- 
ment of ali true revelations and religion in humanity.” . 
He dwells upon its manifoldness, unity, growing worth, 
right use—everything except its authority. The book 
closes with a good index of subjects wa another of 
Scripture references, 


By Francis Brown, Associate. Professor of Biblical Philol- . 
ogy in the Union Th cal Seminary. (New York: 
Charles Scribnet’s Sons ; tne 
only in the | 


a valuable list of books and articles on Assyriology. The 
principles which the author lays down regarding the use of 
this new department of knowledge are sound. There is 
certainly danger in hailing new discoveries in confirmation 
of the truth of Seriptare before they are established as such, 
nor should we suppress those which, so far as our present 
knowledge extends, seem to run counter tothe statements of 
the sacred record. Professor Brown gives interesting in- 
stances of the confirmation of the Biblical narrative by the 
established results of Agsyriological investigation, bnt is 
equally honest in pointing out some which seem to occasion 
dffficulty in the recetved chronology, and fn our estimate of 
the statements in Daniel respecting Darius, the Median. 
The spirit manifested by the writer, however, is not only 
honest, but also reverent. With regard to the publisher’s 
part, there has been carelessness in the electrotyping of 
page 8, and such stiff, paper is used as to render it a 
little unpleasant to hold the volume open while reading it. 

4 Superior Woman. ._ (Boston: Roberts Brothers; $1.) 
The ** No Name Series’’ of American novels has contained 
several of the most notable of our lighter works of fiction of 
the past few years. It has also, as was inevitable from the 
basis of the scheme, contained some of inferior workman- 
ship. The latest issued may be described as “ betwixt and 
between.”’ It is not of such striking merit as to create a 
literary sensation ; on the other hand, ft is neither silly nor 
stupid. ‘A Superior Woman’’ is precisely that kind of a 
story so often described by reviewers as “very pleasant 
summer reading.” Without any pafticular effort at being 
brilliant or at depicting profound passion, the suthor— 
whom, by the way, we will venture to pronounce a woman— 
has written a quietly interesting love story, with plenty of 
easy, cheerful talk, plot enough to hold the attention, and s 
lightly humorous and agreeable style. 

Very many of our readers have greatly enjoyed a little 
writtes some years aga by the Rev. E. F. Burr, called 

Coolum,’ a series of familiar lectures on astronomy 
to bis church people, in which vivid description of the 
wonders of celestial science was combined with earnest and 
reverential tributes to the Creator of the marvels of infinite 
space, Dr. Burr’s new volume, Celestial Mmpires (New York : 
| American Tract Society ; $1.50), ts marked by the same 
characteristics. It is intended for the general rather than 
the scientific reader, and makes no attempt to examine 
closely the latest scientific investigations or theories, but it 
is essentially a readable book, is well calculated to interest a 
| beginner in astronomy, and ita religious side is genuine, 
honest, and liberal. The book is furnished with several 
| colored plates and other {llustrations. 

Military Manners and Customs. By James E. Farrer. 
(New York: Henry Holt & Co.) Mr. Farrer’s book is dis- 
tinctly one with a purpose ; and, highly interesting as it is 
throughout, we think it would be even more so were it not 
for thts aforesaid continually obtruding moral design. The 
aim is to show that in all times, modern as well as ancient, 
‘chivalrous’ as well as barbaric, under the restrictions 
of international law as well as among ignorant savages, 
war is and has been utterly cruel and brutal. The word 
ehivalry’’ particularly excites che author’s scorn, and he 
dwells at length on the slaughter of women and children, 
the starving of prisoxers, the destruction of churches, 
and the extortion of ransoms, as evidences of the really 
repulsive nature of the days of chivalry so admired by the 
poets and romancists. The other general subjects treated 
are, the laws of war, naval warfare, military reprisals, 
strategems, barbarian warfare, war and Christianity, 
and the limits of military duties. Mr. Farrer has made 
a most thorough study of his subject, and has combined 
his material cleverly. There is a certain horrible fas- 
cination in reading these details of man’s inhumanity to 
man, and one on completing the book is very likely to agree 
with the author that it were easier to abolish war than to 
humanize it, and that only in the growth of a spirit of 
international comity lies any possible hope of its ultimate 
extinction. 

Two new school books on spelling, dictation, and language 
reach us simultaneously. The one, Selected Words for Spell- 
ing, Dictation, and Language Lessons (New York: A. Lovell 
& Co.), contains lista of words selected from school readers 
and, in the second part, over two thousand words selec 
from other soarces, including columns of words selected 
from the editorial pages of the great newspapers. Defini- 
tions are taught by sentences in which the words are used, 
there is a simple and excellent arrangement of the words in 
groups, and the lessons are properly graded. The other book 
is called The Sentence Word Book (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.), and the compfler is Mr. James Johnnot. It follows 
the word and sentence method, and leads up from simple 
words and sentences to long words and complex sentences. 
Words used for the first timeare printed in bold-face type. 
| Both of these. little books would seem to be very efficient 
aids in the work of primary instruction. 


The Common Sense of the Sciences. (Now York: D. 
Appleton & Co.; $1.50.) This isa posthumous work by the 
late William Kingdon Clifford, who died some six years ago, 
and it has been completed by other hands. To the non- 
mathematical mind the elaborate formul# and the hundred 
diagrams are rather alarming, but to one who has courage 
to boldly enter the subject there isa beautiful simplicity of 
demonstration and a progressive evolution of principles 
that, in its way, is genuinely fascinating. Beginning with the 
simplest arithmetical ideas, the reader is gradually led, 
through common-sense methods, to apply pure and simple 
mathematical verities to great problems of space, quantity, 
position, and motion. 

The second and third parts of “‘ Owen Meredith’s” Glen- 
averil (New York: D. Ap & Co.) contain leas of the 
political satire and invective that brought the first 
number into spectal notice. 


the whole will apparently make a lively and exciting bit of 
versified fiction. Here is what. Lord Lytton, or rather his 
favorite character, says of “ the Aristocracy : - 


And form of growdh atill vaguely 

The vulgar, even when theyaffecttohate, 

Admire it, nor its influence can resist. 

Instincttvely to its possessors they | ay 

The proceedings of the American Congress of Churches at its 
first public meeting at Hartford tn May have been printed in: 
neat pamphiet form, and may be obtained from the author 
ized publishers, The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co., Hart~ 
ford, Conn. We have commented so fully on the work of 
this important Congress and on the principal addreases that. 
unnecessary. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Victor Hugo left a large fortune. 

—Ruskin’s autobiography is to be publiahed in thirty. 
monthly chapters. 

—Mr, Lowell’ “ Biglow Papers will appear in the next 
issue of the Riverside Aldine Series. 

—The London ‘‘ Spectator” thinks Mr. Howe's “ Story of 
a Country Town” dull, but worth reading twice. | 

—Edwin Arnold has completed a translation in verse of 
the well-known Indian poem, the“ Bhagavad-Gita.””. 

~All the literary work upon which “ Hugh Conway" 
pleted. 

—S8winbarne has written for the July aumber of the 
Nineteenth Centary ’’ an essay on The Work of Victor 
Hugo.” 

—Dr. Newman Smyth’s sermons for workihgmen Have’ 
been published in pamphlet form, at a low price, by eugi- 
ton, Mifflm & Co. 

Lethirop 4 Co, (Boston) aze péeparing ‘for 
tion a new story by George Macdonald, under -” aa. 
** What is Mine ia Mine.”’ 

—It is reported that Queen Victoria recently 
Lowell that during her reign no Embassador or 
had excitea so much Interest in England. 


—Mr, Stanley’s book on the Congo, of which an account 


was lately given in The Christian Union, will be published’ 


simultaneously in seven different the 


bringing it out in this country. 

—A statue of Darwin was recently unveiled at the Mu. 
seum of Natural History, Kensington, Professor Huziey 
delivering the address, and the Prince of Wales receiving 
the statue on behalf of the museum, 

—De Vinne & Co, (63 Murray Street, New York) will, 
shortly issue in pamphlet form the addresses deilyered on 
the occasion of the unveiling of the Poe Memortal in the 
Metropolitan Museum in this city. 

—The Institute of Christian Philosophy meets this year at 
Asbury Paik, N. J., July 21-28; at Key East, July 20-Au- 
gust 1 ; and at Richfield Springs, N. Y., Auguat 20-26. Wasa. 
ington Gladden and T. T. Munger are among the speakers, | 

—Roberts Brothers, the well-known Boston publishers, 
whose new place of business is at No. 3 Somerset Street, 
have issued a descriptive catalogue of their publications, 
which will be found, upon even casual examination, to rep- 
resent much of the very 
literature. 

—The Boston “ Literary World ” of June 18 fornishes tts 
readers with a bibliography of Ruskin, together with other 
information relating to his voluminous literary work. The 
‘* Literary World” excels in this class of articles, and ren- 
ders a genuine service to all lovers of good books by the 
thoroughness with which the work is done. 

—Mr. W. T. Comstock, of Astor Place, New York, is to 
publish a series of ‘ Architectural Studies."”" The first has 
already been issued, and contains twelve designs for low- 
cost houses, with full details, on a large scale, and including 

bills for materials, and estimates. Other parts 
will deal with “‘ Barn Plans,” * City Dwellings;’’ — 


subjecta. 

—Maemillan & Co. have recently added to the “Golden. 
Treasury Series’ the “ Lyrical Poems of Lord Tennyson,” 
selected by Mr. Palgrave with the advice and counsel of the 
poet himself. It is unnecessary to desctibe this volume 
other than to say that, like its predecessors, it contains the 
pure gold of English verse. There is music enough between 
its covers, and profound prophetic instinct enough, towup- 
ply a generation of poets. 

—The Appletons have put into a low-priced edition Mr.. 
Harris’s inimitable ‘‘ Uncle Remus,’’ his songs and his es- 
says. The same publishers have just issued two new stories, 
** Colonel Enderby’s Wife,”’ by Lucas Malet, the euthor of 
that admirable novel, ‘“‘ Mrs. Lorimer,” and who ig now 
known to be Mrs. Harrison, the daughter of Charlies Kings- 
Anstey, author of “ Vice Versa.” 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons add to their previous announce" 
ments for the early summer: “‘ New York and the Conscrip-; 
tion of 1863,"’ a chapter in the history of the Civil War, by. 
General James B. Fry; ‘‘Our Sea-Coaat Defenses,’ by, 
Lieutenant Eugene Griffin, U.S.A4., the first volume in a. 

new series entitled Military Monographs The Ameri- 
ye System : Its Origin, Purpose, and Utility,” 
Geo, W. Lawton ; and “‘ The Scienceof Business; s 
of the Principles Controlling the Laws of ‘ow Sd 


‘| Frederick H. Smith, {in the series of “Questibns of the 


In Artstocracy doth still exist 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Day.” In fiction, “A Social Experiment,” by A. E. P. | 

| Searing; “‘A New England Conscience,” ‘by Belle 
Greene ; and a popular edition of Mias Greene’s ‘A Strange 
Disappearance,” 
‘ 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


There are few things now in the Broadway shop win- 
dows that so frequenty arrest the foatateps of ihe crowds 
who pass through that thoroughfare in the neighborhood 
of Union Square, as the painting to be seen in the window 
of Sypher & Co., on the corner of Seventeenth Street. 
The picture shows Ucion Square as it was in the year 
1828, and although & is not in any way to be called a 
work of art, nor is it valuable as such, it does certainly 
possess both value and interest as a historical record. 
It is very difficult for one who looks over and down the 
Square from the busy corner where the picture ds dis- 
played, to realize that it is the same area which is shown 
in the picture. Then it was nothing but an uncultivated 
field, with a few straggling houses on the southern 
boundary, the Fourteenth Street of to-day, while far 
down at the lower end of the island the spires of the 
city churches rise where now they are overreached by 
the towering masses of the Produce Exchange building, 
the plers of the East River Bridge, the Mills building, 
the Equitable building, the ‘‘ Tribune ” office, and other 
landmarks familiar to the younger generation. It is well 
worth a saunter, of an evening, to Syphers window to 
see this picture and realize the changes of Ofty years. 


The mention of Handel in a recent quotation recalls 
to mind an article in the July “‘ Magazine of Art” 
which is of great interest to both musicians and to art- 
ists. The article is by Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson, and fs 
entitled *‘ Handel and his Portraits.” It is illustrated 
by five excellent wood engravings, which reproduce the 
more famous of the various portralis of Handel now in 


The first is the ‘‘ Chandos Portrait,” painted by Thora- 
hill, and now in the Fitzwilliam Museum. The others 
- gre respectively by Grafon!, Schmidt, Roubillar (the 
Vauxhall Statue”), Hudson (the Gopeall Portrait”), 
aud a miniature painted by Zincke, ‘‘It is unfortu- 
nate for us,” says the writer of the article, ‘‘ that he 
should just have escaped the hands of the greatest por 
tralt painters of his century. He died in 1759, before 
either Reynolds or Gainsborough had attained a great 
metropolitan reputation. Somehow, too, he was never 
painted by J. B. Van Loo, who made so excellent apor- 
trait of his friend and patron, Sir Robert Walpole. Itis 
still more curious that Wollaston, who painted Thomas 
Britton, the ‘ musical smal!-coals man,’ never painted 
Britton’s illustrious friend, though they must often have 
met at the coalman’s musical evenings. Mr. W. H. 
Cummings, the well known singer, composer, and writer 
on music, has a reputed portraitof Handel, which tra- 
dition aseigos to Sir Joshus. It is just possible that the 
picture may ‘have been executed by him when still a stu- 
dent wnder Hudson, who was Handel's limner in-ordi- 


nary.” 


At this writing news has been received of the arrival in | 


the lower bay of the French steamship ‘‘ Isére,” having 

on board the component parts of Bartholdi’s Statue of 

Liberty, which erelong is to adorn the harbor. By the 

time this iesue is in our readers’ hands, the forma) re- 

ception of the statue, and welcome to the French officers 

who have brought it over, will have been extended, and 
then will come the process of unloading, and, after that, 
the waiting for the completion of the pedestal. With 
that yet only half done—the lodging, so to speak, where 
the statue is to make its home—the ceremonies of wel- 

come.seem perfunctory and insincere, and certainly do 
have an element of insufficiency which makes the patri- 

otic citizen flush with sbame. 

The reporters of the daily papers were on the track 
early, and already furnish the public with considerable 
detailed information. The voyage from France, they say, 
was a very stormy one, occupying twenty-seven days, the 
captain having taken an extreme southerly course in 
order toavold the ice. ‘I'he statue is packed in the hold 
of the vessel in pieces varying in weight from 150 pounds | 
to four tons, and each plece is incased in wood and packed 
80 snugly as to prevent injury. 


Many of our readers will recall the animated discus- 
sion which recently gave a spice to the editorials and | 
contributors’ columns of one or more of our promi- 
nemt grt journalse—the result of Mr. Clarence Cook’s 
frank and summary criticism of the pictures to be seen 
at the prizefund exhibition. We give herewith, as agm- 
ples, seme of the shorter criticisms by Mr. Cook which | 
appeared in ‘‘ The Studio” of April 25, and which wiil | 
explain, quite naturally, the reasons why his methods | 
were criticised themselves : 

“No. 8.—Carlton T. Chapman: ‘Fishing Boats.’ | 
Nothing, either way. 

“No. 10.—William E Norton: ‘With the Tide.” 
Boats and men made of cork, on water made of 

No. 81.—W. H. Hilliard: ‘Giesen, , Hol- 
land.’ Just the regulation Dutch landscape, s0 many | 
to the dozen. 


“No. 68.—Benj. W. Clinedinct: ‘In Days of Qld, 


| from the text ‘‘ For of Him, and threugh Him, by mhom 


Wednesday. 


‘ bolder than the man who, haying paipted such a picture, 


dares to show it. 

No. 78.—Carl O. Brenner : ‘ Wiater.’ This would 
make a good fire-board for some little-used room. 

98.—Charles 8. Tripler : ‘A Passing Thought.’ 
Why did you not let it pass, Mr. Tripler? Nobody 
would have missed it.” 

These examples will be sufficlent toshow the slashing 
way in which the critic gave yept to his outraged artistic 
feeliug, and having read them, ope will pot wonder that 
it was not long before the writer was called upon to de- 
fend himself from a severe counter-criticiam ; and bis re- 
ply, in the number of the ‘‘ Studio” following that which 
contained the strictures upon the prize fund pictures, is, 
in ite way, as entertaining and amusing, to the outelder, 
as the specimens which we bave quoted above. Although 
it is fun for the public, it is, if we are to believe them, 
death to the painters, and not the blessing in disguise 
which Mr. Cook ingeniously tries to argue them into 
believing, in his reply, which is really quite unique as p 
defense. 


COLLEGE NEWS. 

CornnELL.—The resignation of President White, 
though expected by the Trustees, was a surprise to moat 
of the friends of the college. In his Jetter of realgna- 
tion President White assigns as the reagan shereof his 
contemplated absence from the country dp‘abedience to 
what seems to him a duty. Resolutjons of regret by 
the Board of Trustees were introduced by feeling 
speeches from ex-Governor Cornell, General Stewart L. 
Woodford, and the Hon. Erastus Brooks. Mr. White 
is to retain the title of Honorary President of the 
University, and will be made a life member of the Board | 
of Trustees. The question of selecting his puccessor 
is being earnestly discussed. Among the names 
mentioned are those of President Francis A. Walker, 
James Russell Lowel], Dr. OC. K. Adams, of the Uni-, 
versity of Michigan, and Professor H. B. Adams, of the 
Johns Hopkins University. Professor Adams, of | 


| Michigan, seems to be regarded as most Mkely to be 


selected. 

The class-day exercises took place Wednesday, and | 
among them was the presentation by the class to the | 
University of a cast of a statue of Augustus Cwsar. 
Dr. Goldwin Smith’s lecture on ‘‘ Britiah Rule in 
India” excited much interest. The Sibley portrait, 
by Daniel Huntington, and the tablet in memory of | 
Agassiz were unveiled on Wednesday with proper 
ceremonies. A letter from Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was read on this occasion. 

President White's annual report shows an increase in | 
the number of students, in the character of the scholar- 
ship, and in the financial condition of the college. A 
year ego thirty-six scholarships and seven fellowships 
were established. An addition to the teaching force 
is stropgly recommended. The library has Jargely 
incressed. A special gift by the Hon. Eugene 
Schuyler, of over 500 books on Russian lterature, is 
suitably acknowledged. Dr. McKenzie’s baccalaureate 
sermon had for its subject the words “‘ Lifeand Light.” 


PrincetTon.—The general programme of commence- 
ment week was carried out as previously described 


|dn these columns, The graduating class numbers 108, 


having lost fifty-nine men during the course. The 
class exercises on June 15 consisted of the poem by 
Mr. Frank 8. Woodruff, the oration by Mr. “organ 
Edwards, and the outdoor exercises of ivy planti 

about the cannon. At the annual meeting of 
tees Dr. McCosh recummended an 
ries of the younger professors, and deplored the amount 
of attention given to athletic sports. Dr. McOoash took 
occasion to mention his paper, soon to be read, on the 
subject ‘‘What an American University Should Be,” 
and declared that he was now ready to make of Prince- 
ton a University after the lines indicated in this address. | 
On Tuesday morning the memorial tablet to Professor 
Henry was unveiled, with several addresses. The bac- 
calaureate was preached on Sunday by Dr. McCosb, , 
are all things ; to whom be glory forever. Amen.” 
The commencement exercises proper took place on 
Among the distinguished visitors was 
Attorney-General Brewater, who made short address. 
The salutatory was delivered by Mr. William B. Mcli- 
vaine, who has led the class in scholarship throughout ; 
ihe four years. Prizes and fellowships were distributed 
after the close of the speaking. The honorary degrees 
conferred hy the college were: D.D., the Rev. J. 8. 
Sands, of Philadelphia; LL.D., the Rev. John Hall, 
Chancellor of the Univeraity of ‘New York. President 
McOCosh announced that hereafier a prize would be 
given in memory of his son, to he known as the Mental 


| Philosophy Prize. J. W. Alexander, of the class of 


1860, wes elected a member of the Board of Trustees. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CiTy oF New York.—The 
uating exercises took place on Thursday last. 


when Knights were Bold.’ They could not have been 


graduates took the degree of Bachelor of Arts, eight the | msn. 


| 


degree of Bachelor of Science, four that of Civil Engi- 
neers, ten that of icine, and four that of of 
Arts. Mc. Williem Allen ‘Bugler congratulated the new 
Chancellor, and Vice-Chancellor McCracken. In reply. 


ing, Chancellor Hall on. “*T take this place, of course, 
exactly as I have been occupying it, without cost to the 
University, from honest conviction of the need and 
value of the institution, and from high hope as to its 
future. I count on the co-operation of the mem- 
bors of e council who.| here placed on me this responsi- 
bility. Trove told ay hee riend and brother, Dr. Crosby, 
the one living ex-Chancellor, than whom there is no 
more disintereated frend of the institution, that he is to 
be ‘eyes and ears’ to me, and the utmost that can be 
done will be attempted to ald the faculties in all the de- 
partments, gnd to carry out the views of Professors who 
have been lifelong workers within our walls. I appre- 
clate the ccatihehes represented by this action, gnd I 
shalltry to justify it. We have a central poaition, a 
good record as represented by our alumni, and a clear 


| duty to ald the education among others of the multitude 


of honest young men whose only wealth is that of high 
worthy ambition, and self-reliance. 

e honorary degrees conferred were: LL.D., Will- 
jam H. Thompson, M.D., University of the City of ew 
York ; the Rev. Lawrence H. Mills, New York; 
Rev. Archibald McCullagh, Brooklyn ; the Rev. fears 
V. 8. Myers, Newburg; the Rev. James Muir, Egre- 
mont, Birkenhead, England. 

The course of study has been revised so that Latin 
and Greek in the senior year are optional; mathe- 
matics is to be a course by itself instead of being joined 
with physics ; a new chair of physics is founded, with 
Daniel W. Hering, from the Johns Hopkins University, 
as professor. — 


Ruteagrs Rev. Dr. Campbel. 
| the baccalaureate on Sunday, the 14th, from 
be “Wisdom is justified of all her children.” 
The Alumni Association, which met on the 16th, elected 
the Rey. E. P. Terhune as President. The pripcipsl 
address was by the Rev. Dr. William E. Griffis, on 
‘* People I Haye Met.” President Gilman, of Johps Hop- 
kins, addressed the Literary Society in the afternoon ; 
the junior clags exercises were held in the evening ; the 
prize inoratory was awarded to John De Witt, Jr. The 
meine exercises took place on Wednesday. The 
n pplutetory was omilted, as Mr. Florence, who 
was to have delivered it, also received the yaledictory. 
| His topic was, ‘A National Duty.” The honorary de- 
grees conferred were: D.D., Rev. Wesley R. Davis, of 
Albany, and James A. W. Amerman, of Tokio, Japan ; 
LL.D., Talbot W, ¢ Chambers, of New York, and John 
8. Lendop, acting President of Union College. 


Brown Untversiry. — The Rev. Dr. MacArthur 
the baccalaureate from the text, ‘For I de- 
termined not to know anything among you save Jesus 
Christ and him crucified.” At the annual meeting of the 
Alumni Association Hamilton B. Staples, of Worcester, 
was élected President. The College conferred the de- 
gree of D.D. on Frank Tomlinson Haslewood, of Ban- 
gor, Me., class of 64; LL.D., the Hon. Samuel Sulli- 
van Cox, of New. York City, class of ‘46. The 
graduating exercises and society meetings took place 
according to the programme already announced in these 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLYANIA.—The 129th gnnual 
anniversary of this University took place at the Academy 
of Music, Philadelphia. June 15. The degree of Bache- 
j lor of Arts was conferred on twenty-eight graduates. 
The College bestowed the degree of D,D. on the Rev. 
Charles F. B. Miel. The valedictorian of the graduat- 
Sage was Mr. Mark Wikaballet, whose subject was 
© University and the City.” 


Brier Nores.—Carlton Oollege, of Minnesota, held 
its commencement exercises Wednesday, the 17th.—— 
The Northwestern University held its commencement 
exercises on Wednesday, the 10th, at Evanston, I/l. The 
Rev. James Cummings, D.D., LL.D., preached the bac- 
calaureate sermon on Sunday, the 14th.—The Board of 
Trustees of Hillsdale College adjourned without electing 
a President.——The Chicago University held its twenty- 
seventh annual commencement on June 10. This is the 
last year in which the University will be known by that 
name.———Packer Institute, Brooklyn, graduates twenty- 
plight young ladies this year. At the anniversary exer- 
cises the chapel was prettily decorated with flowers and 
was crowded by the friends of the institute. The bac- 
calaureate sermon was preached the previous Sunday by 
the Rev. Dr. Charles H. Hall.—aAt the exercises of the 
Washington and Lee University last week a tablet was 
unveiled to Surgeon Ambler, U. 8. N., who perished in 
the DeLong expedition. The degree of LL.D. was con- 
fergod on the Rev. John Hall, of New York, the Hon. 
15. M Burks, Professor Lawrence Rust, of Kenyon Col 
| he BD. A. ¥. Wilson, of Maryland. 

D.D. was conferred on the Rev. D. H. 
Rank. ot York, and on aqverel Virginian clergy 


| 
| 

b 
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CROOKED ANSWERS. 


Here are a few of many odd answers 
given by school children, and collected in 
some writer’s scrap-book : 

“‘ What would have happened if Henry 
IV. of France had not been murdered ?” 
The reply was: ‘He would probably 
have died a natural death.” ‘‘ Where was 
Bishop Latimer burned to death?” ‘‘in 
the fire,” replied a little fellow, looking 
very grave and wis. An equally unex- 
pected reply was elicited from a pupil 
when asked, ‘‘ What did the Israelites do 
when they came out of the Red Sea ?” 
‘They dried themselves.” One reply to, 
“Mention any occupations considered in- 
jurious to health,” was: “Occupations. 
which are injurious to health are carbolic, 
acid gas, which is impure bleod.” Another 
pupil said: ‘‘A stonemason’s work is in- 
jurious, because when he is chipping he 
breathes in all the little chips, and then. 
they are taken into the lungs.” A third 
says: ‘‘ A beotmaker’s trade ts very {n- 
jurious, because the bootmakers press the 
boots against the thorax; and therefore it 
presses the thorax in, and it touches the. 
heart; and if they do not die, they are 
cripples for life.” With a beautiful de- 
cisiveness, one girl declares that ‘‘all me 
chanical work is injurious to health.” A 
reply to a question about digestion runs: 
‘We should never eat fat, because the 
food does not digest.” Another states 
that, ‘‘ When food is swallowed, it passes 
through the windpipe;” and that ‘‘ the 
chyle flows up the middle of the backbone, 
and reaches the heart, where it meets the 
oxygen, and {is purffied.” Another says : 
‘* The work of the heart {s to repair the 
different organs in about half a minute,” | 
One little physiologist replies : ‘‘ We have 
an upper and a lower skin; the lower 
skin moves at its will, and the upper skin 
moves when we do.” Another child says, 
‘*The heart is a comical shaped bag.” A 
third that ‘‘the upper skin is called ep- 
pederby, and the lower skin is called 
derby ;’ while a fourth enumerates the 
organs of digestion as ‘‘ stomach, tonsils, 
liver, and spleen.” 

Another school furnishes us with some 
choice specimens of general information, 
geography, history, and grammar. With 
reference to the first, we are told that ‘‘ the 
first day in Lent is called Matrimony ;” 
moreover, that ‘“‘ Matrimony is necessary 
to salvation ;” and that “ our neighbor” {is 
“the person next door.” In geography, 
for instance, ‘‘a volcano is a large mount- 
ain with a hole at the top and a fireplace 
at the bottom, and sometimes the fire 
comes out at the top and destroys the cities 
at the bottom, if thereareany.” A water- 
shed is a mountain like a cave, by which 
the river flows. A steppe is a mountain 
in France; and last, not least, we learn 
that ‘‘ we can go from London to Liver- 
pool by the Brighton and South Coast 
line.” Equally ingenious and curious are 
the answers in grammar. One boy dis- 
covered there are three kinds of “‘gs”— 
the hard ‘‘g,” the soft ‘‘g,” and the “‘ ref- 
ugee.” Beau has for the feminine “‘ar- 
row ;” peacock “‘ peacockess ;” and Ger- 
man, ‘‘Gerwoman;” the feminine of 
bachelor is ‘‘ old maid, widow ;” of gos- 
ling, ‘‘ ganderess ;” and of fox, “‘ hare.” 
The plural of colloquy is “ colleagues, 
colloquise ;” and the chief parts of teach, 
** teacher, taught.” 

In English history more surprises await 
us, ‘“ King Stephen was the first English 
martyr who was martyred in England ; 
he was burned alive in St. Albans in Hol- 
born.” ‘‘ Magna Charta was a great man, 
and he was called Magna Charta because 
he used to go about preacking.” The 

y was called the United States, 
it appears, at one time; and it also may 
not be generally known that “ Saint 
Thomas 4 Becket was « tax- ; and 
one day he quarreled with the Black 
Prince, and wanted to kill him.” One 
sapient historian observed that the 
** Treaty of Utrecht was fought between 
the Zulus and the English.” Some re- 
markable and original information was 
given, too, regarding Chaucer, Speneer, 


| guard-room of 


seems, wrote ‘‘ Aisop’s Fables;” the second 
wrote the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ;” while the 
third, who lived in John’s reign, ‘“‘ was a 
} great astronomer and joker.” 


AN INDIAN SNAKE STORY. 

More to be dreaded than even our rattle- 
snake {s the terrible cobra of India, for the 
reason that not only is death swift and cer- 
tain after his bite, but the reptile glides 
into the houses and lies In wait for his 
vietims in their bedchambers and bath- 
rooms. Some time since a party of English 
soldiers were gayly playing cards in the 
a barracks in India, when 
one of them, named Maxey, suddenly 
grew as still and rigid as a statue. 

“Play away, Maxey! What are you 
about ?” impatiently demanded Churchill. 

“Hush !” responded Maxey, turning 
deadly pale. 

“What's the matter ?” asked another, 
about to start up. 

‘*If you value my life, sit quiet |” sald 
Maxey, in a thrilling whisper. 

We exchanged looks. He continued : 

‘Remain quiet. Ihave a cobra capella 
round my leg.” 

Our first impulse was to rush away, but 
poor Maxey implored us not to do so. 
His countenance assumed a livid hue ; the 
words seemed to leave his mouth without 
that feature altering its position, so fearful 
was he lest the slightest muscular move- 
ment should alarm the serpent and hasten 
its fatal bite. 

We were in agony little less than his own 
during the scene. 

“He ts coiling round!’ murmured 
Maxey, ‘I feel him tighten. For mercy’s 
sake, call for somemilk! Let it be placed 
on the ground near me; let some be 
spilt on the floor.” 

Oburehill cautiously gave the order, and 
a servant slipped out of the room. 

“Don’t stir, boys! This can’t last 
long. My fate wili soon be decided,” whis- 
pered Maxey. ‘‘I have a wife and chil- 
dren in England; let them know I died 
blessing them.” 

The milk was brought and carefully 
put down ; a few drops were sprinkled on 
the floor, and the affrighted servants drew 
back. Again Maxey spoke: 

“No, no, it has no effect ! He is claap- 
ing tighter; he has uncoiled his upper 
fold. I dare not look down, but I am 
sure he js about to draw back and givo the 
bite. O Lord, pardon me! He has un- 
done another ‘fold and loosens himself. 
Can he be going to some one else ?” 

We involuntarily started. 

“For the love of heaven, don’t stir, or 
I’m a dead man! He still loosens, and 
seems to be falling off.” 

At that moment poor Maxey ventured to 

look down. The snake had unwound 
himself and was making for the milk. 
“TI am saved! saved!” cried Maxey, 
leaping from his chair and falling sense- 
less into the arms of one of his servanis. 
In another instant the snake was killed, 
and our poor friend, more dead than alive, 
carried to hisroom. He never recovered 
from the shock. Brave and fearless on the 
field of battle, he was frightened into an 
early grave by a serpent.—([Selected. 


BISMARCK’S FAITH. 


Said Prince Bismarck in the speech at 
Ferridrs: ‘‘If I were not a Christian I would 
not serve the Kinganotherhour. If I did 
not obey my God and put my trust in him 
my respect for earthly rulers would be 
| but small. I have enough to live upon, 
and as a private man I should enjoy as 
much consideration as I desire. Why, 
then, should I exhaust myself with un- 
wearying labor in this world ? Why ex- 


pose myself to difficulties, unpleasantness, | the ‘book 


and ill-treatment if I had not the feeling 


that I must do my duty before God and |!" 
for his sake ? If 1 did not believe in a} ™ 


had predestined the German nation to 


something great and good I would aban- Youre vary 


dom the trade of diplomacy at once, or 
rather I should never have undertaken it. 


I do not know whence my sense of duty | BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 East Wlath t.llew York. (23 


and Swift. The first-named person, it 


should come except from God. Titles 


and decorations have no charm for me. 
The confident belMef fu a life after death— 
that is it—that is why I am a royalist ; 
without it, I should by nature be a re- 
publicao. 
which for these ten years I have resisted 
every conceivable absurdity has been de- 
rived only from my resolute faith. Take 
this faith from me, and you take my 
country too... . How willingly I 
would leave it all! I am fond of country 
life, of the fields and the woods. Take 
away from memy belief in my personal 
relation to God, and I am the man to pack 
up my things to-morrow, to escape to 
Varzin and look after my crops.” 


4 JAPANESE Hore..—The musi- 
clan and the wine parties are not the only 
terrors which haunt the darkness at a 
Japanese hotel. When you have settled 
down comfortably on your wooden block 
of a pillow, and have closed your eyes, 
resolutely determined not to be disturbed 
by the nolse, during a lull in the Babel 
around you, a sepulchral voice in the pas- 
sage, just outside the paper partition of 
your room, ulters a sound which sends 
the blood back to your heart, and gives a 
feeling of rising capillaries all over your 
muca-enduring frame. Raising yourself 
on your elbow, and peering into the dark- 
ness, you tremulousiy ask, Dare?” 
(Who is it ?) amd, instead of one of the 
ghouls which haunt Japanese felk-lore, 
you receive a reply to the effect that the 
blind maa who practices massage has 
come, and is willing to render his services 
for the modest aum of ‘‘san ju mon,” or 
80 cash. His services, however, are not 
required. If you should change your 
mind and employ him he would, beside 
other valuable information, tell you how 
many more bones the Japanese frame con- 
tains than the foreigner’s, and throw in 
gratis a great deal of gossip or tales about 
friends of his who were bewitched by 
foxes, —[Exchange. 


A Litr_e Mistaxe.—Says the editor 
of the Richmond “ Religious Herald :” 
‘We bave no native talent for asking 
pardon. We do not likethe business, and 
never touch it except under the whip of 
conscience. But we are weak, and often 
commit blunders, and when we do, we are 
ready to coafess it. We quite shocked a 
young man out at Glade Spring the other 
day by mistaking him for his father, and 
by supposing from his letter that his 
mother was his wife. The mistake was 
entirely our own, and we are sorry that it 
occurred—though it was not a very serious 
matter. We beg the young man’s pardon, 
we beg his mother’s pardon, and we do 
most pathetically ask his father’s pardon. 
Our blunder gave the young man an op- 
portunity of saying one or two disagree- 
able things, which heseemed to enjoy very 
much.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Gronexz A. Bart and Hussar P. Marin, Bditers. 


204 pages of the best Sunday-schoo! songs, com- 
piled from the works of more than 
100 DIFFERENT COMPOSERS, 
beantifally bound in cloth. 
Price, 80 ots. by mail ; $40 per 100 copies. 
A Voluntary Testimonial from an officer of 


Bethany Mission, the largest Gunday- 
School in New York Olty. 


the 
thousand or more c 
are learning them 


Hymns of Praise. 


For High Schools. Gr Greeting ing (0 ota 
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MUSIC BOOKS 


Fer Schools and Saaday-Schools, Temperance, 
Masical, and other Meetings and Institutes. For 
All the steadfastness with | ai1, Ditson 4 Co. publish very superior New Music 


For Sunday-Sehools. 


of 


Part 
Mailed post free for Reiail Price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


For Primary Schools, 
and 
For Piano Player 
©. & Co., 857 Broadway, New York, 


UNDAY 


CHOOLS 


denomination, that are in search of a new 
slinging book, will find ‘the very best of everything iv 


WONDROUS LOVE 


BY GEO. F. ROOT AND C. C. CASE, 


Avuruors or “ PURE DELIGHT.” 


BEST asus 


MUS 


pee ages. Printed on toned paper, and 
bound in boards. Price 35 cts. by mall post bas tine 
by express, 

blishers will send a 
for examination to anv fine 
of thirty ceats, SPECIMEN GES FREE! 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


CINCINNATI, OFtic. 


4, CHURCH & Kast 


AMERICAN 


Engravings and Etchings. 

Frederick Keppel & Co., 23 
East 16th St. (Union Square), 
New York, invite inspection of 
their large collection, both old 
and modern. A new Catalogue 
free by mail. 


UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


hundred 


STAMMERING CURED. 
* RESULTS PERMANENT.” 


81 Randolph &t., Chicago. 


| 
| 
Books. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ohn. B. Gough. 
gramlast age. my 
to A. WORT. 
apd M Works 
SOULE PROTOORAPE oo., 
288 Washkiacton &., Maw, 
Sixteenth Brest, Philadelphis. 
D 
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FACT AND. RUMOR. 


In the Crimean war a Russian frigate, one night, was 
in danger of drifting on the Cornish coast. An English 
clergyman caused the beacon fire to be lit. The ship 
was saved ; and at the close of the war a special message 
of thanks was sent by Russia to the man who had saved 
from destruction the man-of-war, which, it may be sup- 
posed, very likely afterwards destroyed many English 
lives and much property, The clergyman, of course, 
acted on instincts of humanity. Query: Did he do 
right ? 

The statistics as to eal deaths in the United 
States Army during the last war have just been printed. 
They show the aggregate of deaths to have been 359,496, 
Of these 29,498 occurred among Union soldiers held as 
prisoners of war. The total number of troops reported 
as furnished by the various States under the various 
calls is 2,772,408. Some of the returns were duplicated, 
and it is estimated that the actual number was about 
2,500,000. 

The Hartford ‘“‘Courant” says: “ Fifty years ago 
schoolmasters had no clocks or watches, but told the time 
of day by a mark on the floor, or, if cloudy, guessed at 
noon.” It was also ‘‘a common custom to rent stoves 
out to those who were not able to purchase, the rent be- 
ing twenty-five cents per month. Dr. Catlin, of Litch- 
field, had quite a number rented, and we well remember 


scelng him on his rounds callecting bis stove rent,” 


Tonquin the only cofn ‘fe Gite of base metal, of 
which it takes forty-three to €qu@l cent in value. 
“There are, therefore, 4,800 in oné facile, which weighs 
over twenty pounds. Ten dollars make a heavy load 
for the stout wheelbarrows which fill the place of drays in 
America in doing the heavy city transportation, and the 
pay of aregiment or two in ys da of Tong Doe 
rule guftloed to load a good-sized Pk. 


It {s related that “ Talking Rock,” in "Pidicous County, 
Georgia, derived its name from the fact that many years 
ago someone discovered in the vicinity a large stone 
upon which had been paintedghe words, ‘‘ Turn me 
over.” Itrequired considerable. strength to accomplish 
this, and when it was done the command, ‘“‘ Now turn 
me back, and let me fool some one else,” was found 
painted on the under side of the stone. 


The French habit of addressing inferiers as ‘‘ thou” 
caused 4 strike at Stettin recently, where the journeymen 
butchers’ union ‘‘ went out” and remained out until their 
masters agreed to address them only with the polite 
‘*you.” But since the journeymen had grown so proud 
the master butchers decided that it would not longer be 
proper to humiliate them by giving bi: tips over and 
above their wages. 


A distinguished French scientist says, pebiiiing to the 
old saying that clergymen’s sons never turn out well: 
** The sons of clerical families have actually 
during 200 years, in thcir contributions to the roll of 
eminent scientists, the similar contributions of any other 
class of families, not excepting those that belong to the 
directly scientific physicians, surgeons, and 
chemists.” 


It is sald iting troaps started on 
their expedition, the men of one of the regiments were 
earnestly advised by an officer to empty their whisky 
flasks on the ground, and that in consequence of fol- 
lowing his advice they had uncommonly good health 
and endurance in crossing the great alkali plains where 
water is scarce and poor, and there is great temptation 
to substitute whisky. 

Some years ago a venerable “identi was asked to 
make the prayer at the commencement celebration at 
Oambridge. In the course of his prayer he besought 
the Supreme Being to ‘“‘ shower his blessings on Harvard 
College, Andover Institution, the State Prison, and all 
other seminaries of public instruction. “—[ Every ; ‘Other 
Saturday. 


During eight of the law 11,866 pre- 
scriptions for whisky for medical purposes, averaging a 
pint flask in each case, were filled at the Topeka (Kan.) 
drug stores. If sickness prevails to this extent in the, 
other towns of the State it is evident that Kansas is more 
in need of sanitary than temperance laws.—([Chicago 
‘Times. 


_ “ For an obvious reason I will dismiss the congrega- 
tion and dispense with the communion service,” said 
the Rev. Mr. Lombard, rector of the Episcopal church 
at Fairfield, Conn., on a recent Sunday as, at the first 
sounds of the organ, thousands of bees swarmed out of 
the roof, where they had yam into the honey-making 
business. 


The growth of some of the Southern States is illus- 
trated by the statement concerning Chattanooga that i* 
has increased since the war “from aclump of white 
washed warehouses and shanties to a city of 25,000 in 


| primitive state is a barbarian, and that the race has developed’ 


been gradually developed under the providence of God; 


acts directly and immediately on the hearts of men ; that he, 
yim a peculiar manner, acted on all the writers of the Biblical 


and a degree of spiritual insight and experience which they 


habitants ; from s tax roll of $1,800,000 to one of $7,000 


THE 


000 ; and has increased its business capital from $200,000 
to $5,000,000.” 


At Otao, about twenty miles from Suakim, stands a 
huge bowlder about 100 feet high. Advantage is taken 
of the eminence of this rock for posting sentries ; hence 
it is known as the ‘“‘Tower Rock.” On the face of this 
rock a huge advertisement, 250 square feet, in letters 
four and a half fect high, indicates that a certain brand 
of soap “‘is the best.” 


A grand monetary bonfire will shortly tile place in 
Rome. The bank notes withdrawn from circulation in 
accordance with the law suppressing the forced cur- 
rency of paper money will be formally burned in a spe- 
cially erected furnace, when greenbacks once worth 
nearly three millions sterling will vanish into smoke. 


A fine example of anti-climax occurs in a speech of the 
Mahdi to an Arab mob: “‘ [ have come to ask you,” the 
ora tor began, ‘‘to make a supreme effort to rid your 
country of the English hordes with which it is at pres- 
ent afflicted. You have borne too long with a people 
who reject the true God and steal your fowls.” 


The story goes that the poet Whittier once lent a vol- 
ume of Plato to a neighboring farmer, and when the 
book was returned, asked: ‘‘ Well, friend, how did 
thee like Plato ?” ‘‘ First-rate,” said the farmer; “‘[ 
see he’s got some of my idees.”—[ Waterbury Amer- 
ican, 

The number of railroad accidents inthe United States 
during 1884 is given at 1,191. Of these, 445 were collis- 
lons and 681 derailments. Sixty-five are recorded as 

“various.” There were in all 389 persons killed and 
8,760 injured. 


It is reported that the more rigid examination of 
would-be teachers in Michigan is increasing the supply 
of hired girls. This, if true, is not the worst thing that 
could happen to those same girls. 


Some one once asked Victor Hugo if it was not very 
hard to write poetry. ‘‘It is either very easy or it is 
impossible,” was the reply. 


Capt. H. F. Beecher, a son of the Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher, has been appointed Collector of Customs at 
Puget Sound. 


Postage stamps are used on the Oregon railways in 
making change, there being a scarcity of pennies aad 
two-cent pieces. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any subsoriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris. 
tian Union, accompanted wilh a postage stamp, 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter _ The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


1. I understand Mr. Darwin to teach that man is a creature 
that comes up from a diatom, or something of that kind, through 
the intervening stages of animal life. 2. That H. W. Beecher 
teaches that man starts ata point of special creation, fn his 


into what it now is in accordance with the laws of evolution. ; 
8. That this latter view is the one held by Christian scientists 
generally. In these three opinions am I correct? 4. What view 
of the inspiration of the Scriptures is now held by the most rell- 
able and learned Christian divines? That the Bible is the ont- 
growth of the moral consciousness of men through the years? 
5. Is the notion of another life intuitive? Do we believe in fu- 
ture existence because the Bible teaches the doctrine, or does 
the Bible teach it because good men who were conscious of it 
put it into the Bible ? J. H. M. 

Pa. 

1 and 2. Mr. Beecher we understand to hold that man 
began historically at a low-down point, from which he has 


whether this low point of life was the beginning, or whether 
this was developed from @ still lower animal stage, he does 
not know, but he inclines to the former hypothesis. He 
holds, however, that man now possesses a spiritual nature ; 
that this has been imparted to him by God, and distinguishes 
him from all the rest of the animal creation, and makes him [ 
a child of God, 3. What view is held by Christian scientists 
generally we should not in'the present divided state of opin- 

ion venture to assert, 4. Nor could we answer your fourth 
question in any other way than to say that all who hold to the 
doctrine of inspiration believe, we suppose, that God's Spirit 


books, giving to them a freedom from error and prejudice 


would not have otherwise possessed ; itis in attempting to 
go beyond this general statement that theologians reach 
their points of difference. 5. We believe that the notion of 
another life is intuitive, and that we believe the Bible because 
we are immortal; we should not believe in the Bible if it 
did not appeal to the immortal within us. 


I see you answer a great many questions in The Obristian 
Union, of which I am a constant reader. Would you be so kind 
as to explain the eighteenth chapter of 2d Chronicles, where the 
prophet Micalah describes his vision as seeing the Lord on his 
throne, und the host of heaven on his right and his left, and the 
Lord asking who he should send to entice Ahab; then he tells 
how the Lord sent a lying spirit. Now, would you explain how 
the Lord, that hateth a lie, could have a lying spirit in heaven, 
and send the spirit with his approval to bear false witness? I 
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faith in God. Oh, do please explain it; I will await so anxiously 
what you say about it. Why should God, that is so great and 
powerful, why should he need the help of any one, especially of 
lars? Please answer this in The Christian Union, and you will 
confer a great favor on a ConsTant Reaper, 
The vision which the prophet Micaiah describes appears 
to us to be intended by him as a bitter piece of satire on the 
false prophets. Jehoshaphat inquires of men who pretend 
to prophetic powers, and they give him the advice which he 
desires ; but he distrusta them. Then he sends for Micaiah. 
The messenger begs him to consent to the counsel of the 
false prophets. “I pray thee,’’ says the messenger, “‘ be 
like one of them, and speak thou good.’’ Micaiah does so, 
but there is something in his tone or manner which arouses 
the suspicion of the king, and he adjures him to tell the 
truth. Micaiah then pictures the panic and overthrow of 
Jehoshaphat’s army, and then, in a bitter satire and invect- 
ive against the false prophets, who have attempted to in- 
veigle him from the truth, describes them as receiving their 
light directly from the Lord of truth himself, It is as if he 
said, scornfully, “‘The Lord appointed them his prophets! 
Humph! Then he did it to lie to you, for they are liars.”’ 


In one of the notes on last Sunday-school lesson, we are told 
“to Noah the quarter of the world to which the Messiah should 
belong was revealed; to Abraham the nation, to Jacob the 
tribe, to David and Isaiah the family, to Micah the town, to 
Malachi the coming of his forerunner, through Jonah his burial 
aud resurrection, through Jonah and Hosea his resurrection.” 
Now, we cannot find all these references ; and jf you will tell us 
just where they are, you will oblige a pastor, and quite a large 
Bible clase, as well as the teacher, who has been blessed again 
and again by the reading of your excellent paper from its very 
tirst number. E. E. A. 

While on the one hand rationalistic critics aie inclined 
to explain away all types, symbols, and prophetic utter- 
ances in the Old Testament, certain orthodox teachers are 
inclined to invent them where an ordinary reader would not 
detect anything forelooking The following are perhaps 
some of the references in the writer’s mind. We find no 
evidence that the quarter of the world was revealed to Noah, 
though Gen. ix., 26 may be referred to. ‘‘To Abraham, the 
nation,”’ Gen. xil., 3; xvill., 18; xxii., 18; xvii., 21; xxi., 12. 
Jacob, the tribe,’’ Gen. xxvill., 14; xlix., 8-12. To 
David and Isaiah, the family,’’ 2 Sam. vil., 12-16; Ps. 
Ixxxix., 4, 27-20, 36 ; cxxxil., 11, 12, 17 ; Isa. ix., 6, 7; xi., 1; 
“* To Micah, the town,’’ Micah y., 2. ‘‘ To Malachi, the com- 
ing of his forerunner,’’ Mal. ili, 1. Also to Isa. xl., 3-5. 


In the passages, *‘ The Jaw was given by Moses,” and “* Did not 
Moses give you the jaw 7” Is not the original term used for ‘' the 
law"’ one which Bible usage shows to belong to the first five 
books of the Bible (once one) as much as the word “ Pentateuch ’ 
does to-day? If so, is there any escape from the conclusion that 
John and Jesus believed that Moses was the author or editor of 
the Pentateuch as a whole, not of a few fragments only ? 

Pastor. 

The term law in the verse referred to is the Jewish 
equivalent for the modern word Pentateuch. Those who 
regard every utterance of Christ as intended to be an autbor- 
itative revelation will regard these sentences as conclusive 
respecting the authorship of the first five books of the Bible. 
Those, on the other hand, who suppose that Jesus Christ 
came to the earth to make a specific revelation of the 
fatherhood of God and the redemption of man from sin, and 
who consider that in this and kindred places he is simply 
attempting to remove the Jewish prejudice against him and 
hig mission, will not suppose that in them he meant to make 


any authoritative declaration as to authorship, but only to 


show the Jews that their own books, in which they believed, 
and on which they rested, sustained and supported him and 
his teaching. 


May I trouble you to ask your advice purchase 
of a commentary of the Bible? I want it on the whole Bible, and 
would be giad to have something like Dr. Abbott’s on the Gos- 
pele, or Dr. Albert Barnes’s notes. One friend said he thought 
“The Speaker's Commentary " would be what I wouldlike. I 
know #80 little about them that [ am not atall posted. Will you 
please tell me whose work you would consider best? Ihave not 
seen Geikie’s ** Hours *with the Bible,” but think perhaps that 
may be more helpful than many of the commentaries. 

Porn? N, Y. 8. B. O. 

It is not possible to recommend absolutely one com:en- 
tary, from among the many competitors, asthe best. We are 
inclined, however, to give the first rank to Jameson, Faus- 
sett, and Brown’s, for a family commentary. Geikie’s 
‘‘ Hours with the Bible * and Stanley’s ‘‘Jewish Church "’ 
| are better than any commentary to give you a connected 
view of Bible history; but not for the purpose of giving ex- 
planation of particular passages. 


A yeung man asked me whether any book had been printed in 
answer to Paine’s “ Age of Reason."’ An infidel assured him 


| there was no such reply “ because the book can’t be answered.’’ 


Please let us know the title of the book or books which take Tom 
Paine’s specious reasoning in hand; also books suitable for 
young men who are impressed and pet to confusion by unbe- 
lievers. 

We do not know aly spécific answer to Paine’s ‘ Age of 
Reason,’’ which takes it up in detail ; the work of Christians 
has been generally and wisely affirmative. We donot recall 
any book which better answers to the want you indicate than 
** Nelson on Infidelity’”’ (American Tract Society) ; it israther 
an anewer to the sort of ignorant infidelity which character- 
izes the Paine and Ingersoll school, than the more specious 
and semi-scientific infidelity of later times, The articles in 
aid of faith, promised in our own columns, may be of serv- 
ice to such young men as you describe. 


J.N. P.—We have not seen the articles on Mexico re- 
ferred to in the editorial you send us. But any articles in 
the “ Trath-Seeker’’ would require trustworthy confirmation 
from any credence 


--—— — 
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THE CONNECTICUT GENERAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE General Association of Connecticut is one of 
those venerable institutions through which our 
connection with the fathers is still maintained. Its first 
meeting was held nearly a quarter of a century before 
Washington was born, when Connecticut was a province 
loyally attached, in spite of distance, to the kingdom of 
his Majesty, George I. Its 176th meeting was held on 
he 16th and 17th days of this rare and beautiful June, 
in the Second Church of Fair Haven (New Haven). The 
attendance was not very great ; the delegates, and the 
delegates only, composed the larger part of the assem- 
bly. The good ladies of the church, on hosptftable things 
intent, were preparing feasts of fat things in the lecture- 
room, while the members of the Association were dis- 
cussing the interests of Congregationalism in the church 
itself. The concio ad clerum was preached on Tuesday 
evening by the Rev. G. H. Griffin, late pastor of the 
Plymouth Church in Milford, but now District Secre- 
tary of the American Sunday-School Union. This was 
followed by the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. The 
inevitable discussion upon the revision of the Old Tes. 
tament was held on Tuesday afternoon, and was led by 
Professor Day. The consensus of opinion, as might 
have been expected, favored the work of the revisers. 
A committee was appointed to draft a resolution declar- 
ing more fully the sense of the Association with refer- 
ence to this subject, and reported on Wednesday morn- 
ing a minute, which was unanimously adopted, which 
expressed satisfaction at the completion of the work of 
Bible revision, and noted with pecullar pleasure that the 
Faculties of the two Congregational seminaries in Con- 
necticut had been so honorably associated in the revision ; 
the minute further embodied the suggestion, which we 
trust may be heeded, that the Congregational Publishing 
Society and the editors of Lesson Helps for the Sunday- 
School will hereafter give the Revision the first place in 
their respective Sunday-school publications; if space 
allows the printing of the lessons in only one version, 
let that one be the new; and let the notes and com- 
ments which shall be given be founded upon the new 
text rather than upon the old. Specially noticeable 
features of the meeting were the papers read by Dr. 
Woodworth, of Berlin, and the Rev. F. 8. Hatch, of 
Hartford, with the discussions suggested by each. Dr. 
Woodworth s paper was upon the ‘‘ Brotherhood of the 
Congregational Ministry of Connecticut.” He alluded 
to the warfare whereby in times past the peace of our 
Israel had been invaded, and the manner in which those 
who bad warmly opposed one another came afterwards 
to live together once more as brethren ; and dwelt largely 
upon the fraternal duties which members of the Con- 
gregational ministry now owe to one another, and on the 
ways in which, notwithstanding honest differences of 
opinion, the feeling of brotherhood may be maintained 
in growing strength. The Chris'ian spirit of his paper 
was warmly appreciated by the Association. 

In the discussion which followed, Professor Ladd ex- 
pressed the opinion that there was not that strong 
esprit de corps among Congregationalists which charac- 
terized some other bodies, as, for instance, the Method- 
ists ; our ministers fail to support ore another and to 
rally to each other's defense with that vigor which they 
well might show. He thought that we ought to be on 
our guard against the entrance into our denominational 
life of political methods, underhand manipulation, 
caucus management, and the like; he considered, 
further, that there was too much of a tendency in the 
denomination to allow the chivf direction of affairs to 
pass, gradually, into the hands of men who are not in 
the active work of the pastorate, a tendency which 
should be at once corrected. Mr. Hatch’s paper dealt 
with corroboration of theology by the natural sciences. 
There was visible throughout his well-reasoned and well- 
written essay the influence, not necessarily of Mr. 
Drummond’s book, but of the same movement of 
thought of which Mr. Drummond’s. book is itself an 
effect andasymptom. Acknowledging without hesita 
tion the vast debt which theology owes to science for 
the influence of its example in seeking for facts, in veri- 
fying its facts, and in its general results, he went on to 
specify three particular doctrines of religion which find 
corroboration from natural science. These are the de- 
struction of the wicked and the preservation of the 
righteous ; the doctrine of the dominion of law, and that 
of the progress of the kingdom of God. Furthermore, 
he claimed that even the failures of science confirm the 
conclusions of religious thought, especially its failure 
to find out God, and the “ whence and whither” of 
man. The youngest man present at this meeting of the 
Association can remember the time when such a paper 
as that would have been impossible. Our more intelli- 
gent schoolboys have heard the doctrine of evolution 
denounced as impious. It is but yesterday that no man 
could hope fer salvation who confessed even to the sus- 
piciou that it might be true. But here is a Congrega- 


tional clergyman, reading to other Congregational 


clergymen, and with their clearly expressed assent, a 
paper in which he does honor to the authors of that 
theory as ‘‘ heipers of religion,” and declares that the 
“theory of evolution corroborates the theory of re 
ligion.” One could not listen to the words of wide 
charity and generous sympathy uttered by Dr. Wood 
worth, or to Mr. Hatch’s bold and generous recognition 
of the help which Christianity has derived, and may 
still derive, from the labors of scientific men, who have 
so often been quoted as enemies of the faith, without 
being impressed anew with the truth of words said to 
have been uttered some years ago by the late Galileo, 
to the effect that the world does move, after all ! 


CHRISTIAN INCREASE IN JAPAN. 
To the Editor of The Christian Union: 
CHRISTIAN newspaper, published in Tokio, has 
just issued a statistical statement of the progress 
of Christian work in the Empire. The Japanese are not 
yet skilled in the collection of statistics, hence the fol- 
lowing figures must be regarded asapproximately rather 
than as absolutely correct. The time covered isthe year 
1884: Total number of Protestant churches, 120 ; total 
number of church members, 7,791; money contribu- 
tions, 18,220.87 yen ; additions to the churches, 2,200 ; 
increase in contributions over the previous year, 2,382.47 
yen. This increase is but moderate, and indicates that 
many of the new believers have come from families 
some members of which were already Christians. — 

In the city of Tokio there are 29 churches. These 
have a membership of 2,279. Missions, representing 
nearly all the branches of the Protestant Church, have 
missionaries residing in the capital. The American 
Board has one church there, but no missionary. 

The greatest gains in numbers during the year have 
been in Imabari, 195 ; Annaka, 118 ; Kobé, 79. These 
three churches are connected with the American Board 
Mission. The largest church in Japan is Imabari, 410 ; 
the second largest is Shiba, 312 ; the third largest is An- 
naka, 280. The first and third are of the American 
Board ; the second one is connected with the Presbyte- 
rian Mission 

The increase of numbers during the year is encourag- 
ing, but does not indicate an immediate and overwhelm- 
ing rush of the people into the church. The year 1884 
was marked by a most interesting revival, and as there 
was no word in the vernacular to express the new expe- 
rience, the word revival was transliterated and adopted. 
We are hoping and praying that the present year may 
also be one of revival and power. 

Audiences of attentive hearers were addressed in 
theaters—the largest assembly-rooms the towns and 
cities have in many parts of the Empire—and many won 
over to an intellectual acceptance of Christianity as the 
true religion. But the confifct between Christianity, on 
the one hand, and the heathen religions and imported 
infidelity on the other, is only just begun. The struggle 
promises to be a somewhat prolonged and obstinate one. 
Some in America have inferred from the large audiences 
that the missionaries have reported that the work of 
evangelizing the nation was almost done. The reports 
were true but the inference is wrong. A place for the 
lever has been made, and many are at one in using that 
instrument, but this nation has not as yet been lifted up 
out of its pit into the full light of heaven. 

The missionaries and Japanese Christians stil] need 
the expressed sympathy and earnest prayers of all who 
love the Lord Jesus Christ. J. L. ATKINSON. 


Kosé, Japan, March 31, 1885. 


WOMAN’S STATE HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETIES. 


URING the annual session of the American Home 
Missionary Society, held at Saratoga Springs, June 
2-4, 1885, a meeting was held by the Presidents of sev- 
eral of the State Women’s Home Missionary Societies, 
and other workers, for discussion and suggestions in the 
promotion of woman’s work. It was an earnest and 
helpful meeting, and the following resolutions were en- 
thusiastica)!y adopted : 

‘* Resolved, That we, the representatives of the several State 
women’s home missionary societies, present at the Saratoga 
meeting, entreat the women of all the States to form State 
Societies, and add their contributions to those of the great 


National Societies to carry on all branches of the missionary 
work in our own land ; and to urge them also to make cor- 
responding effort to increase intelligence in regard to home 
work. 

‘* Resolved, That a committee of three ladies be appointed 
to open correspondence with representatives in the differ- 
ent States, where no societies now exist, and in all practi- 
cable ways to promote unity of interest and action in home 
work.”’ 

This comruittee will be glad to communicate with any 
who are interested to carry out the spirit and purpose of 
these resolutions. A circular making various sugges- 
tions on the subject will be sent to any who may desire 
further information, There are already fourteen State 


societies ; viz.: New Hampshire, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Maine, Kansas, Michigan, Ohio, New York, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Connecticut, Missouri, 
and Illinois. The Committee consists of Mrs. W. Kin- 
caid, 483 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. C. A. 
Richardson, 123 Washington Avenue, Chelsea, Mass.; 
Mrs. E. 8. Williams, 1,729 Eleventh Avenue, South 
Minneapolis, Minn 


“TWIN MONSTERS.” 


HE Rev. Ballard 8. Dunn, of Idaho, lectured on the 
‘‘Twin Monsters, Mormon Polygamy and Easy 
Divorce,” before the American Institute of Christian 
Philosopby, at the last meeting. Mr. Dunn speaks from 
an experience of fourteen years among the Mormons. 

In sketching the career of the founder of Mormonism, 
the lecturer exhibited Joseph Smith as one of the broad- 
est, ablest thinkers and planners that the nineteenth — 
century has produced ; possessing a knowledge of hu- 
man nature and the motives that impel human action, 
coupled with a forecast that almost amounted to pre 
science. 

Under the allegory of a comparatively pure lake, with 
two streams flowing out of it, that soon became impure 
by contact with the soil and various mineral salts, he 
typified New England, by the lakes; Mormonism and 
easy divorce, by the two streams which contained the 
same poisonous ingredients, and only differed in out 
ward appearance, while they are, in reality, the same 
vile thing. He then asked the question: ‘‘ What made 
Mormon polygamy possible in this country ?” to which 
he replied : ‘‘ The unchastity that makes divorces easy 
and popular.” 

Mr. Dunn proposes a remedy for Mormonism that 
ought to engage the attention of American statesmen. 

He also proposes to check and turn back the demoral- 
izing tide of easy divorce by so amending the National 
Constitution that Congress can pass a universal law of 
marriage and divorce, thus taking from the States and 
Territories all control over the fundamentals of Christian 
morality. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
[ The Haitove will be glad to receive tiams of news for these cohamne. | 


—The Rev. T. T. Munger has announced definitely that 
he will not go to Newtonville. He is about starting for 
Oregon on a vacation trip. On Sunday, the 14th, ten per- 
sons united with Mr. Munger’s church on profession of 
faith. 

—The Baptist Society of Athol, Mass., has raised $2,800 
for repairs on their church edifice. 

—Sunday, the 14th, was Children’s Day in all the Method- 
ist churches of this country, and was observed everywhere 
by pleasant and appropriate exercises. 

—The First Unitarian parish of Framingham, Mass., is 
to purchase a new $4,000 organ. 

—The 100th anriversary of Christ’s Church, Middle Had- 
dam, Conn., was celebrated last week. 

—Salisbury, Mass., celebrated last week Wednesday 
the 100th anniversary of the Rocky Hill Church. Ben: 
Perley Poore delivered an oration, and Harriet P. Spofford 
wrote a poem, for the occasion. The interior of the church 
is much as it was 100 years ago, and this is one of the few 
churches of this country that possesses an old-fashioned 
sounding- board. 

—The Lynn (Mass.) Church of the Incarnation has just 
organized a new mission. The Rev. Mr. Egbert, of Vine- 
land, N. J., will probably be called as paster. 

—On June 15 the Methodist Episcopal Church in Middle- 
town, Conn., one of the oldest and best known in the coun- 
try, was burned to the ground. It was erected in 1804. 

—The Grafton County, N. H., Congregationalists had 
their conference at Plymouth, N. H., last week. The topic 
discussed was “‘ Living and Dying with Christ.”’ 

—The Massachusetts General Association of Congrega- 
tionalists met at New Bedford on Junel7. A discussion 
was held on revival work and on Christian work among the 
children. 

—The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society was held on June 17. Addresses were made 
by the Rev. Calvin Amaron and the Rev. H. A. Schauffler. 
The receipts for the past year were: Cash on hand from 
previous year, $6,081 ; contributions, $53,264 ; Swett legacy, 
$460,583 ; other soarces, $8,558 ; expended in Massachusetts, 
$42,500 ; sent to American Home Missionary Society, $123,- 
000 ; and invested, $363,108 of the Swett legacy. Otber in- 
vestments amounted to $30,000. The American Board 
received an equal amount from the estate of Mr. Swett, who 
was not a Congregationalist. 

—Mr. Moody writes us that a convocation of ten days 
will be held in Northfield, Mass., commencing August 5, and 
closing August 15, 1885. The buildings of the Northfield 
Young Ladies’ Seminary and of the Mount Hermon Boys’ 
School will be thrown open to visitors. Accommodation can 
be had at the hotel, and at the houses of the citizens of 
Northfield. The railroads will run special trains to convey 
visitors to the adjoining towns of Brattleboro’, Greenfield, 
Keene, etc., where ample accommodation can be found. 
Christian workers are invited from all parts of the country. 
Applications for accommodation will be received until 
July 10, addressed to D. L. Moody, Northfield, Mass. 

—~The necrology of the Andover Seminary for the seminary 
year 1884-1885 shows the decease of twenty-five graduates, 
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snd nine others who studied in the institution, their average 
age being seventy-six years three months and four days, 
the two oldest being Dr. Leonard Withington, aged ninety- 
five years and over eight months, and Dr. Joseph Munscher, 
aged nearly eighty-five years and two months. Among the 
others are George N. Anthony, Joseph B. Bittenger, George 
W. Blagden, G. D. Pike, H. A. Tracy, and John C. Webster. 

—The Methodist church at East Glastonbury, Conn., was 
burned January 14. 

—The Northern Association of Universalists held their 
convention at 8t. Johnsbury, Vt., June 24 and 25. 

—The fiftieth annual meeting of the Essex Conference of 
Libera] Christian Churches was held at Marblehead, Mass., 
last week. Papers were read by the Rev. 8. T. Stewart, 
8. P. Hathaway, Jr., and others. 

—In Fall River, Mass.,a Presbyterian church has been 
organized with a nuclevs of sixty members. It is to be 
known as the Fall River Presbyterian Church. 

—The Maine Universalists’ State Convention was held in 
Bath last week. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church of Athol, Mass. , dedi- 
cated last week (Tuesday) their Unity Hall building and. 
vestry. Addresses were made by the Rey. W. Grindall 
Reynolds, and the Rev. J. C. Parsons, first pastor of the 
Society, and others. 

—At East Hampton, Mass., the Church of the Immaculate 
Conception was dedicated last Sunday. 

—The Westfield Association of the Woman’s Baptist 
Missionary Society was held in Southwick, Mass., on June 
12. Nine mission bands have contributed $199.02, and the 
circles have given $993.37, making a total for the woman’s 
foreign missionary work of the Association of $1,192.39, a 
large increase over that of last year. 

—The work so long carried on by Father Taylor’s old 
Seaman's Bethel, of Boston, is to be carried on in the future 
by the World’s Tabernacle Society, of which the Rev. 8. E. 
Green is the pastor. Ata recent meeting the objects of the 
Society were set forth by the pastor, who spoke of the 
changes in the North End since Father Taylor organized 
the Seaman’s Bethel, of the great number of States and 
nationalities represented in that part of the city, and of the 
need of Christian work and free religious services for these 
people. He then explained the work of the Society thus: 
“Tt is non-sectarian, and it is hoped that the necessary 
funds can be obtained to erect an edifice in whic) its work 
can be carried on. Jne hundred thousand dollars are needed 
to erect a tabernacle on Hanover Street, to be open day and 
night for missionary work, and $100,000 more for a sinking 
fand for expenses and missionary work.”’ 

—The Southern Association of Universalists of Connecti- 
cut was held in New Britain last week. 

MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr.. Sturtevant Moore, of Taunton, Mass., has been 
appointed head master of St. Paul’s School by the Incor- 
porators of the Cathedral of the Incarnation. 

—The Grand Street Gothic Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this city bas been sold. 

—A correspondence has taken place between Bishop Pot- 
ter and the Rey. Arthur Ritchie, in which the latter agrees 
to discontinue “ ritualistic ’’ practices disliked by the Bishop. 
Bishop Potter will soon make a visitation to St. Ignatius 
Church. 

—In Brooklyn an organization of pastors has been com- 
pleted for the purpose of assisting to enforce Sunday laws. 
In a recent address by Dr. J. D. Wells he said there were too 
many saloons in certain neighborhoods at present, it was 
contended, many of them being adjacent to churches, and 
consequently a source of annoyance to worshipers on Sun- 
days, and evenings of secular days, too, as young men gen- 
erally congregate around them. During the summer months 
the nuisance would be much greater than in winter, as the 
weather is more favorable for young men to remain out- 
doors. Several saloons, it was stated, were kept open in 
defiance of law, and although the proprietors were repeat- 
edly arrested and fined, they still conduct business. 

—The articles of incorporation of the Brooklyn (ierman 
Young Men’s Christian Association have been filed. Mr. 
Darwin R. James is the chairman of the incorporators. 

—The Presbyterian church at Shippensburg, Pa., was 
burned to the ground on June 13. The cost of the church 
was $26,000, and it was insured for $10,000. 

—The Rev. George Smith delivered his farewell sermon in 
the Zion African Methodist Episcopal Church, Brooklyn, 
N, Y., June 14. 

—The Independent Methodist Ministers of the Philadel- 
phia Association have just held their first quarterly meeting. 
The number of converts during the year was stated to be 
110. A frame church is to be erected on Cambria Street. 

—On June 12 the corner-stone of a Methodist chapel was 
laid at Bloomfield, 8. I., by Bishop Harris. 

—It is now stated that the Rey. T. 8. Cuyler has changed 
his determination not to preach while abroad. He will 
occupy the pulpit of Mr. Spurgeon, of Newman Hall, and 
of Dr. Bonar, of Glasgow, on several occasions. Mr. Cuyler 
while abroad will be the guest of Mr. Gladstone, John 
Bright, and the Duke of Argy]l. 

—It has been discovered that the Sunday-school and 
parsonage now building for the St. Paul’s Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of Brooklyn have been placed on unsafe ground, 
in violation of law. Work has been suspended. 

—The Rey. A. 8. Crapsey, of Rochester, N. Y., has agreed 
to discontinue the ritualistic practices which have been 
objectionable to Bishop Coxe. 

—The Seventh Day Adventists of Pennsylvania have just 
held their annual camp-meeting at Chautauqua, N. Y. 


—The Pastors’ and Laymen’s Convention of the Northern . 


New York Conferencs was held at Pulaski last week. 

—The Temple , Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia has 
just celebrated its fiftieth anniversary. Professor A. A. 
Hodge, of Princeton, delivered the sermon. 


THE WEST. 


—In Chicago the Fourth Baptist Church will abandon the 
old wooden church edifice as soon asa handsome stone 
church, to cost $50,000, can be erected. 

—The new German Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
Bloomington, Ill, was dedicated on June 14. 

—At the annual council of the Wisconsin Episcopal Dio- 
cese, the committee on the Prayer-Book Annexed reported 
unfavorably against the changes, giving their reasons in 
full 


—The Board of Directors of the Illinois Home Missionary 
Society held its monthly meeting on June 16. Edward P. 
Goodwin, D.D., was elected President. Applications for 
aid from several churches were read and appropriations 
made. 

—At the Episcopal Convention of Minnesota held at 
Faribault, June 11, the following resolution was adopted : 
** Resolved, That it is deemed expedient that the diocese pro- 
ceed through its Council to the election of our Assistant 
Bishop, and that the Bishop be requested to convene the 
Council at as early a date as possible, but not later than 
November 1, 1885.’’ 

—The annual convention of the Diocese of Michigan met 
at Detroit last week. The annual sermon was preached by 
Dr. John McCarroll, and the address was made by Bishop 
Harris. During the year, he stated, the clergy ordained 
were: To the diaconate, 1; to the priesthood, 2; clergy re- 
ceived, 4; clergy transferred, 4; visitations, 229; sermons 
and addresses, 231 ; confirmations in the diocese, 855 ; con- 
firmations out of the diocese, 71 ; total confirmations, 926. 
The next annual convention will be held at St. Paul’s, 
Detroit. 

—The Presbytery of San Francisco has organized a Pres- 
byterian church, whose members consist entirely of Japan- 
ese Christians resident in the city. 

—The corner-stone of a new Methodist church has just 
been laid at Saginaw, Mich. It is to cost $20,000. 

—The subject of gambling was agitated actively in the 
Chicago pulpits on Sunday, the 14th. Dr. Hatfield and Dr. 
Kittridge both preached earnest sermons on the subject. 

—Bishop Fowler is to dedicate a new Methodist church 
in Sacramento, Cal., this week. 

—The Epiphany Chapel at Chicago is to be paid for by 
Mr. W. J. Wilson as a 1nemorial to his mother. The corner- 
stone was laid recently. The entire cost of the improve- 
ment to the church property will be about $60,000. 

—From 3,000 to 4,000 men and boys are annually provided 
with employment by the Chicago Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

—The Bethesda Mission Nursery of Chicago is one of the 
most active of that city’s Cnristian charities. The resump- 
tion of the daily gifts to the poortook place last week. The 
Mission is in the very worst part of the city, and conducts a 
free dispensary as well as a nursery. A little church is 
attached to the institution, and many of the poor people 
have been attracted to it. 

—The Scandinavian missionary of the American Sunday. 
School Union reports that he is greatly encouraged by his 
success in organizing schools, and specially by the testt- 
mony of the people, where denominational efforts to sustain 
schools have failed because of divisions, as to the harmo- 
nizing and stimulating influence of the American Sunday- 
School Union. He states that this power has been felt, and 
this teatimony has been given, in repeated instances in his 
work among his countrymen and others. 


THE SOUTH. 


—At Newnan, Ga., the protracted services at the Baptist 
church have just closed. There was a joyous awakening of 
the religious spirit among all classes of the community. 

—The work of raising a fund for a Y. M. ©. A. building 
in Nashville, Tenn., is progressing in a very enthusiastic 
manner. Thirty thousand dollars were first asked for, and 
nearly fifty thousand dollars have been subscribed, 

—The revivals at Rome and Dalton, Ga., are still in prog- 
ress, and a deep spiritual movement seems to be spreading 
throughout the State. 

—At the Georgia State Temperance Convention, just held 
at Atlanta, there was an evident determination to begin the 
work of temperance reform among the colored population. 
Something has already been done in this direction, and the 
importance of the work is beginning to be fully recognized. 

—‘* Gospel trains’’ have been running between Macon 
and Atlanta, to accommodate the large number of people 
desirous of attending the daily “‘ Tabernacle meetings,” 
which are being held in the latter city. 

—The largest gathering of ladies ever known in Georgia 
attended the tabernacle meeting held at Atlanta, June 7, 
‘for women only.” Nearly 4,000 women were present ; 
several pastors, the ushers, and & reporter were the only 
men admitted. The occasion was a sormon entitled “The 
Model Woman,”’’ delivered by the Rey. W. L. Munhall, of 
Indianapolis, in ecnneene with the extensiye revival] now 
in progress. 

—At Kosciusko, Miss., a series of revival services has 
just closed, with nearly 100 conversions. The pastors and 
members of the different denominations worked harmoni- 
ously. 

—Unity Hall building and vestry, belonging to the Second 
Unitarian Society of Athol, Mass., was dedicated June 11, 
with interesting services. 

—It is alleged that of the eighty-one persons interested 
in the licensed wholesale liquor business of Nashville, Tenn., 
nineteen are Roman Catholics, fifteen Methodists, twelve 
Presbyterians, seven Episcopalians, six “ Campbeliites, 
five Baptists, and three Cumberland Presbyterians |! 

—A ‘* Holiness Meeting’’ has been in session for several 
weeks at Cummings, Ga., conducted by the Rey. Messrs. 
Armstrong and Washburn. 


—An esteemed correspondent writes to us from Atlanta, 


Ga., calling our attention to the fact that we were mistaken 
in speaking of the Church of the Redeemer as the only Con- 
gregational church of Atlanta. The First Congregational 
Church of Atlanta is, he points out, the pioneer church of 
the denomination in that State. Our correspondent rightly 
believes that we would not wish ‘‘to ignore or refuse to 
count certaln churches because in the veins of many of their 
members there happens to run a considerable portion of 
African blood.”’ 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

—N. M. Learned, of Los Angeles, Cal., has accepted the pas- 
torate of the church at Hookset, Me. 

—£. Pond, of Warren, Me., has received a call to the church in 
Amherst, N. H. 

—C. F. Goldsmith has closed his connection with the church at 
North Carver, Mass. 

—George Benedict has resigned the pastorate of the church in 
Hanson, Mass. It is understood he has received a call from 
Gloucester. 

—Mr. Alden, for thirty-five years pastor of the First Church at 
Marshfield, Mass., has tendered his resignation, to take effect 
November 1. 

—C. B. Everest has resigned his pastorate in Meriden, Conn. 

—David H. Strong was ordained as pastor of the church in 
Weston, Vt., June 16. 

—W. E. Strong accepts the call to the pastorate of the Wash- 
ington Street Church, Beverly, Mass. 

—Mr. Roper, of Andover, Mass., has accepted a call to the 
church in West Concord, N. H. 

—C. Vanderveer, late of Grand Rapids, Mich., bas accepted a 
call to Park City, Cal. 

—J. D. Millard, of Pleasanton, Mich., has resigned. 

—W. D. King has accepted a call to Essexville, Mich. 

—W. H. Skentlebury accepts a call to Hubbardstown, Mich. 

—T. B. Wilson accepts a call to Muskegon, Mich. 

—William Sidebotham, of Memphis, Mich., has resigned. 

—H. M. Cleveland, of Wallingford, Conn., is called to the Mad- 
ison Avenue Church in Cleveland. 

—E. H. Votau, of St. Paul, Minn., declines a call to Anoka, 
Minn. 

—S. Lee, of Brattleboro’, Vt., closes his pastorate on the 28th. 

—C. W. Hill has been installed at San José, III. 

—A. P. Millerwas installed pastor of the Temple Street Church 
in New Haven, Conn., on the 18th. 

—Charles Wetberby, formerly of Clinton, was installed at 
Milford, Mass., on the 28th. 

—F. H. Decker, of New Lots, N. Y., has resigned, and will 
probably accept a call to Princeton, N. J. 

—A. F. Pierce, late of Chagrin Falls, Ohio, has been installed 
at Warsaw, N. Y. 

—W. H. Scudder, nephew of the Rev. Dr. Scudder, of Chicago» 
has been installed at Aurora, Il. 

—E. W. Bacon preaches his last sermon in Santa Barbara, Cal., 
next Sunday, and then returns to New London, Conn. 

—(. E. Coolidge, of Tilton’s Corner, Mass., bas resigned. 

—R. T. Wilton has become pastor of the church at Rindge, 


BAPTIBT. 

— George W. Pierce has accepted the pastorate of the Free 
Church of Atkinson, Me. 

—A. W. Anthony, of Providence, R. I., has accepted a call to 
the pastorate of the Essex Street Free Church of Bangor, Me. 

—Q. E. Maloney, pastor of the Branch Street Tabernacle of 
Lowell, Mass., tendered his resignation, to take eflect July 26. 

—George B. Titus, of Newton Center, Mass., has accepted a call 
to the pastorate of the church at Saco, Me. 

—E. Cook has closed his labors with the Free- Will Church at 
Vinal Haven, Me. 

—L,. L. Potter was installed pastor of the First Church, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

—J.M. Boothe, D.D., of the Spring Garden Church of Phila- 
delphia, has been called to the Delaware Avenue Church in 
Wilmington, Del. He accepts. 

—W.8S. Ayres was lately installed in Lowell, Mass. 

—J.C. Lemon accepts a cal) to Rosina, Mich. 

—W. N. Welker has accepted a call to Hartford, Mich. 

—L. Hi. Monroe will be pastor of the church in Dansville, Mich., 


the coming year. 


EPISCOPAL. 

—William H. Moreland, assistant rector of Christ Church, 
Hartford, Conn , has accepted the invitation to become rector 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd in Nashua, N. —., and will 
assume the duties of the pastorate the first Sunday in July. 

—G, M, Skinner bas resigned the pastorate of St. Paul's 
Church, Fort Gratiot, Mich. 

—H. M. Denslow, who lately resigned the rectorship of Trinity 
Church, Rutland, Vt., has been cailed to Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

—W.J. Bancroft, of Hastings, Mich., has been offered the 
position of general missionary for the Western diocese. 

METHODIST. 

—T. H. Landon, formerly of Paterson, N. J., proposes to 
abandon preaching for teaching. 

—J.H. Anderson, of the A. M, E. Church of New Haven, has 
been assigned to the church at Bridgeport. 

—C. B. Pitblade, late of Portsmouth, N.H.,is to preach at 


Winni 
PRESBYTERIAN, 


—Reyv. Dr. Morrison, of West Sebewa, Mich., has resigned, to 
accept a call from Tekonsha, Mich. 

—Rev. Mr. Phelps was recently installed at Livermore, Iowa. 

—W. J. Henderson has resigned the pastorate of the New 
Egypt (N. J.) church, to accept a call to the Second Church of 


Trenton. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Joseph Hooper, of New Lebanon, Mass., has resigned his 
pastorate. 

—D. P. Deming, of Cornish, N. H., bas died. 

—H. C. Duganne, for fifteen years minister-at-large in Lowell, 
Mass., died June 14. He was the founder of the Associated Char 
ities in that city. 

—W.A. Durmont has been engaged as pastor of the Hastings 
Reformed Church, New York City. 

—Thursday, June 4, the Rey. T. C. Huut, formerly of Prescott, 
Arizona, was installed pastor of the First Church of Christ in 
Riverside. 

—Revy. Abram Corklin has accepted the call extended to him 
by the Fourth Universalist Society, Brooklyn. 

—Rey. John B. Alliger, one of the oldest and most respected 
clergymen in the Reformed Church, died on the 18th in New 
York City. 


June 25, 1885. 
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ONE GATE AND MANY ROADS. 


A curious little leaflet, published by the 
Travelers Insurance Company, of Hart- 
ford, gives a startling collection of varieties 
of accidental injuries on which claims have 
been paid by that Company. Few people 
realize the varied scope of such casualties. 
‘They have,” says this document, “‘ in- 
volved every part of the body, from scalp 
to toes, have occurred through every in- 
strumentality, animate or inanimate, from 
babies to oxen, from tacks to hydraulic 
presses, from tea-kettles to lecomotives ; 
in every department of life, at home and 
abroad, at work and at play, day and 
night, walking and riding, in one’s occu- 
pation and out of it.” It cites cuts, step- 
ping on sharp articles, and running them 
into hands and fingers, striking tools into 
the flesh, getting limbs or body mashed, 
bruised, pierced, kicked, bitten, broken, 
sprained, or crushed ; eyes hurt, falls and 
slips, riding and driving accidents, burns 
and scalds, accidents from fire-arms, from 
burning buildings, railroad and elevator 
accidents, drowning, etc., etc. Its own 
part toward the alleviation of these hurts 
has been to pay out some $7,700,000 for 
them, $949,000 of which was in 1884. 
Out of 115,000 then insured in it, it paid 
claims on 17,850, or over one-seventh of 
the whole ; certainly good evidence of 
prompt equity in adjusting the claim. 


“A FRANK AND FULL ACKNOWL- 
EDGMENT.”’ 


From the Ucngregationalist, June 18, 1885. | See edi- 
torial on page 3.) 


ANDOVER ANNIVERSARIES. 


The anniversaries of Andover Theo-| 
logical Seminary commenced on Sun. 
day, June 7, with the sermon to the 
senior class by Professor George Harris. 
On Tuesday afternoon came the examina- 
tions in Biblical theology, under Professor 
Hincks, and Biblical history, under 
Professor Taylor. On Wednesday after- 
noon there were examinations in New 
Testament Greek, under Professor Wood- 
ruff, and in systematic theology, under 
Professor Harris. Inan intellectual way, 
these exercises wero all interesting, and 
showed thorough work. Doctrinally, 
however, there was less satisfaction and 
some surprises. While there was little in 
the direct examination to which exception 
could be taken, free questionings by some of 
the delegates from the Associations see med 
to make itclear that the Seminary, at least 
in the departments of Biblical and sys- 
tematic theology, is now frankly and defi- 
nitely committed to the view of ‘probable 
probation after death. From the answers 
to questions, and from statements by the 
professors, the following positions ap. 
peared to be taken : 

Judgment occurs at the end of this 
age, or at the second coming of Christ. 
It will be founded on the character of the 
individual as related to the historic 
Christ. Character is fixed by the accept- 
ance or rejection of the historic Christ, 
and if he be not adequately presented to 
men in this life it is justifiable to hope 
that he will be in the next, before the 
judgment. 

There is no evidence in his words that 
Christ did not teach that future punish- 
ment will be endless, but from the con- 
text it would seem that he was speaking 
rather of the nature, or quality, of the 
punishment, than of its duration. 

Many questions were asked in regard to 
the Old Testament worthies, but the 
above statements, carefully made, will 
show the essential features of the positions 
taken. 


An almanac 3,000 years old, found in 
Egypt, is in the British Museum. It is 
supposed to be the oldestin the world. It 
was found on the body of an Egyptian, 
who had doubtless regarded it with as 
much reverence as he did the Egyptian 
Bible—‘‘ The Book of the Dead”—and, 
indeed, it is strongly religious in charac- 
ter, 


Three Notable Books. 


Alaska: Its Southern Coast and the 
Sitkan Archipelago. By Exiza 
Scrpmore. Fully lilustrated. 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50. 
No book yet published bears any comparison with 
this v ain re t of valuable and authentic in- 


ume 
formation relating to the history, 
raphy, climate, natura 
re a incogn 


mparatively un- 
own region, and,with the additional value which 
i asses as the only approach thus far made to 
trustworthy treatise upon the reaps | and resources 
of Alaska, it'will commend itself 1 persons inter- 
ested injthat country,either as students or voyageurs, 


Boy Life in the United States Navy. 8 
H. H. 12mo, Illustrated, $1.50. 


In hically written and wonderfully en 
ing volume bo life tn in the Navy of the United 


om in & manner 
which cannot fail to satisfy t 


How We are Qoverned. Br Anna Lav- 
nENs Dawes. 12mo, $1.50. 


The task undertaken in this work by the accom- 
plished daughter of Senator Dawes has been to 
sent an explanation of the constitution and govern- 
ment of the United States, national, State, and 
local, in A J le and clear a way as to offer to the 
masses 6 ere such an opportunity for their 
study as in not afforded by the numerous volumes in 
which such information Is chiefly to be sought. She 
bas accomplished her aim with remarkable success, 
and her book will have a hearty w weeeme from the 
thousands who appreciate the need of it 
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HE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST AT HAND.— 
We live in those aye wherein the Lord will 
ther His Israel out both Jew and Christian 
urches, that their spirit, soul, and body may be 
comnts. ; Isa. xi.,11, 12; vil..4; Rom. 
vill Rev. Co 


v. Thess. v. r. xV., 
2, 53 Phi. iit. xiti., 20; 14; Rom. 
viil., 11, 22, 28; Rev. xxi., }, 4,5; John xiv. 16, 17, 26. 
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The later crop reports from the various 
state bureaus, though in detail differing 
from the Government bureau report for 
June, do not vary much in the total esti- 
mates of the winter and spring wheat 
crops. It is now pretty well settled that 
the aggregate of these two crops will range 
from 360,000,000 to 400,000,000 bushels. 
The conditions dependent on the weather 
seem now to favor brighter anticipations, 
and some of the States are encouraged to 
look for a realization of their highest esti- 
mates, as in the case of Iowa; but, on the 
whole, the best result can hardly exceed 
the larger figures named above. Apart 
from the wheat crop, every other cereal is 
more than promising. Corn will, it is be- 
lieved, raise the unprecedented figures of 
1884, and, perhaps, reach a total of 2,000,- 
000 000 bushels. Oats are equally flatter- 
ing in their condition, and cotton prospects 
never were better. The estimate now is 
that thelatter yield may amount to 7,500,- 
000 bales, against less than 6,000,000 for 
1884. We fancy it will be better to wait 
before we pronounce the crop year of 
1885 a failure. There are more definite 
indications that some progress is making 
toward a settlement of the various railway 
wars, and it also looks as if steps would 
soon be taken toward a foreclosure of the 
first mortgage bonds of the West Shore 
road by the bondholders themselves. All 
the schemes thus far presented have em- 
bodied the subordination of the first mort- 
gage to other interests, as a leading condi 
tion. Ina move, now, to foreclose by the 
first mortgage, the terminal bonds, the 
North River Construction Company, and 
other collateral and tributary interests will 
be left out of consideration until the main 
step is secured, and then their interests 
will be submitted to arbitration in some 
form that will not interfere with an equi- 
table adjustment for the mainloan. These 
bonds have taken a higher stand in the 
market, and have advanced to 38 
from 28 in ‘anticipation of this more 
definite prospect. Theelection of Chaun- 
cey Depew as President of the New 
York Central has had the effect to infuse 
new confidence in the market for all of 
ihe so-called Vanderbilt securities. There 
is a feeling that the new administration of 
ihis great trunk line will seek to harmo- 
uize the conflict between it and the West 
Shore, and a general impression prevails 
ihat, very soon, the through rates and 
‘hose at competing local points will be 
raised, for it is certain that these com- 
panies cannot go on much longer in this 
esperate way, giving away transportation. 
They will'soon callahalt. Of the Warner 
silver proposition it is only necessary to 
say that it is an attempt on his part (now 
that the silver men see that their terrible 
experiment is a failure) to hedge in some 
way. The bill itself, if it were possible 
to pass such an absurdity, wouid draw all 
the silver of the world to the United States 
Treasury, which would result in an ab- 
s lute depletion of the gold there in less 
than three morths after its passage. 

The foreign exchange market con- 
tinues weak, and the early creation of 
cotton bills will preclude any possible 
shipments of precious metals from our 
ports ; that is,'it is as certain as anything in 
the future can be that there will be no 
draft on our reserves from this direction 
during the year 1885. The railways show 
kan earnings for the past week, most of 
them. There are exceptions, but they are 
few, and for the remainder of the summer 
we must look for extreme dullness in all 
trades, and with transportation companies 


as a natural consequence ; for even if, asin |, 


some cases, tonnage is large, rates are low. 
The statement made by the “ Financial 
Cbronicle” of this week respecting the 
effect on sections of the country (and the 
railways traversing those sections) of a 
large spring crop of wheat is undoubt- 
edly correct. The Northwestern section 
raises spring wheat, and the small crop of 
winte. wheat ip the middle will en. 
hance a value of this good crop of 


spring wheat, and in this way serve ae an| 


advantage to the farmers and railways of 
the Northwest, for the small aggregate 
yield will tend to raise prices and give 
better markets. 

The bond and stock markets are at 
their best as we write, and many of the 
good or fair bonds are up from three to 
five per cent. from last week. We have 
urged our readers for months, who have 
money to invest, to take advantage of the 
present phenomenally low prices for many 
classes of securities ; those who have fol- 
lowed our advice have nothing to regret 
so far. 


The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, increase .............- $2,046,500 
Specie, decrease... 531,900 
Legal tenders, increase 2,081,490 
Deposits, increase ...... 4,155,700 
Reserve, increase............... 460,575 


This raises the surplus reserve again, 
and makes it stand at about $62,500,000. 
The payments to come out the first of 
July, for various interests and dividends, 
will be very large, so that in the month 
of August we may look for large addi- 
tions even to this sum. Money is one 
per cent. on call. 
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MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK—156 & 158 BROADWAY. 


ho Anas on & $1,000 Policy at the 


at’ the end of the twent pea S the Company 
will return to the holder in 


4 


$i insurance per year. Or, i policy 
surrendered at the the 

years, it becomes a paid-up policy of....... 1,005 00 

Any other Amount will be in the same Pro- 

portions. 

These results are not estimated, but are fixed ina 
positive contract, the full face of the Policy mean- 
while being payable in the event of the death of the 

assured. ere is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
continuance of policy after three years, 
Cash or Paid-up Value being Guaranteed by 
the terms of the New York Law. 

For exam mane at other ages and amounts, and also 

ee 10 and 15 year plans, write to orapply at the 


CONTINENTAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
10U Broadway, New York. 
STATEMENT, JANUARY ist, 1885. 
Reserve for re insurance (Fire 


A Sensation | 


of relief is sure to follow the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and thousands <hankfully 
acknowledge its good effects. Charles C. | 
Smith, Craftsbury, Vt., says: “I have 
been troubled, for a long time, with a, 
humor, which appeared on my face in | 
vgly pimples and blotches. Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla cured me. I consider it the best 
blood purifier in the world.” 


Judge 


of the feelings of Mrs. T. P. Cushing, 87 
Suffolk st., Chelsea, who, after being so 
afflicted with Salt Rheum that her fingers 
would crack open, and bleed and itch ter- 
ribly, was cured by four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. Mrs. E. G. Evans, 78 Carver 
st., Boston, Mass., suffered severely from 
rheumatism and debility. Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla proved a specific in hercase. Francis 
Johnson, Editor of the ‘German 4mcri- 
can,” Lafayette, Ind., writes: “ Yor years 
I have been subject to chronir attacks of 
neuralgia, especially at the co.amencement 
of spring. I have derived great benefit 
from Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.” It has 


Saved and 


restored thousands. Walter Barry, 7 
Hollis st., Boston, Mass., after vainly try- 
ing a number of medicines, for the cure 
of Jumbago, was persuaded to try Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. He writes: “Your valuable 
medicine not only relieved me, but I be- 
lieve it has worked a perfeet cure, although 
my complaint was apparently chronic.” 
Thos. Dalby, Watertown, Mass., has long 
been a sufferer from Jumbago and rheu- 
matism. So great has been his improve- 
ment since using 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla that, he has every reason to be- 


|“ Ayer’s Sarsuaparilla is the best.” 


In Court 


one who needs help is indeed fortunate 
‘who finds a friend. But he is still more 


fortunate who discovers that he may 
| eraaicate the poisons of scrofula from his 
system by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Scrofula is one of the most terrible of all 


| diseases. It is in the blood, corrupting 


and contaminating every tissue and fiber 
in the whole body. Patrick 


Lynch 


Wholesale Grocer, Lowell, Mass., says’ 
The 
following, from R. L. King, Richmond, 
Va., is corroborated by Purcell, Ladd & 
Co., druggists, of that city. Mr. K. writes 
(May 12, 1884): * My son Thomas, aged 
12, has suffered horribly, for three years, 
with scrofula,in its worst form. His case 
was suid to be incurable. One arm was 
useless; his right leg was paralyzed; a 
large piece of bone had cut through the 
skin at the shoulder-blade, and three large 
sores constantly discharged offensive mat- 
ter. He began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
on the 6th of March, and, oh, what a 


Happy 


change; indeed, a miracle. In a few 
weeks the sores began to heal; he gained 
strength, and could walk around the 
house. We persevered with the Sarsa- 
parilla, yet having little hope of his re- 
covery. To-day he can run as far as any 
other boy of his age. The sores on his 
arm, shoulder, and back, have nearly 
healed, his muscles are strengthening, and 
he is the picture of health.” Equally 
important facts concerning the use of 
Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla 


by other members of Mr. King’s family, 


lieve it will effect a permanent cure. 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer 
For sale by all Drugzists. 


ure contained in the same letter. 
& Co., Lowell, Maas., U. 8. A. 
Price $1; six bottles for $5. 
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Water, in cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, 

$5.00 per case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
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June 26, 1885. 
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New York, Tourspay, June 25, 1885. 


TO BOSTON IN SIX HOURS. 


The New Englani Limited Express, via the 
New York and New England and Air Line 
Railroad, leaves the Grand Central Depot at 
3 P.m., arriving at Boston at 9 P.m., and at 
the same hours leaves Boston and arrives at 
New York. By this new route stops are 
made only at New Haven, Middletown, and 
Willimantic, and twenty-four miles of travel 
are saved. A dining-car is run on this train 
between Boston and Willimantic, each way, 
affording passengers an opportunity to ob- 
tain a good dinner at their leisure. Owing 
to its superior equipments, courtesy to pas- 
sengers, and the unvarying promptness of its 
arrival at destination, this route has become 
with the traveler the favorite of the many to 
and from the two cities. 


The warm weather often has a depressing 
and debilitating effect. Hood's Sarsapariila 
overcomes all languor and 


Deractnc Bank Nores.—‘‘ A bank 
cashier has unusual opportunities for study- 
ing one curious pecullarity of many 
people, viz., defacing coins and bank 
notes,” said a local member of that happy 
guild. ‘‘ Personal vanity is the motive, 
in almost every instance, whicb leads to 
snch defacement,” continued the cashier. 
See here ! look at this pile of notes I have 
kept for fun.” 

The cashier showed a bunch of them, 
There were, indeed, funny specimens, 
One of the bills bore, in exceedingly fine 
writing, a verse of original rhyme. In the 
corner of another bill there was executed 
in India ink, paled by the touch of many 
fingers, a cornucopia scattering the bright, 
broad pieces, and under it a pursy little 
man, wearing a faint resemblance to Phil 
Armour, was gathering them into his lap. 
‘“M. Masters” had written around it, 
‘‘ Beware of the fate of the granger who 
dallied at the B. of T., and was van- 
quished in a brief tussle.” 

Names, in red, blue, green, and black 
ink, were written in all parts of bills, 
sometimes across the foreheads of the 
faces printed in the body of the votes, 
many having some epigrammatic sentence 
tacked on it. With coins it was similar. 
Names were engraved, written out in ink ; 
dates and initials cut into the metal. 
Some of them were irretrievably mutl- 
lated, as, for instance, a $10 gold plece, 
the eagle of which had its wings clipped, 
so as to make it look more like a plucked 
crow. “I think,” sald the informant, 
‘* that just about one in every four bills is 
marked in some way, and one in every 
ten coins.—[Philadelphia Times, 


Ir Was His Custom.—A clerk and his 
country father entered a restaurant Sat- 
urday evening and took seats at a table 
where sat a telegraph operator and a re- 
porter. The old man bowed his head 
and was about to say grace when a waiter 
flew up, singing, ‘‘I have beefsteak, 
codfish balls, and bullheads.” Father 
and son gave their orders, and the former 
again bowed his head. The young man 
turned the color of a blood-red beet, and 
touching his arm, exclaimed in a low, 
nervous tone : ‘“‘ Father, it isn’t customary 
to do that in restaurants!” ‘‘It’s cus- 
tomary with me to return thanks to God 
wherever I am,” said the old man. For 
the third time he bowed his head, and 
the son bowed his head, and the telegraph 
operator paused in the act of carving his 
beefsteak and bowed his head, and the 
journalist .put back his fish-ball and 
bowed his head, and there wasn’t a man 
who heard the short and simple prayer 
that didn’t feel a profounder respect for 
the old farmer than if he had been the 
President of the United States.—([Syra- 
cuse Herald. 


All Tired Out 


The mild weather, following our long and severé 
winter, has such a depressing effect upon the body 
that one feels all tired out, almost completely prve- 
trated, the appetite is lost, and there is no ambition 
to doanything. The whole tendency of the system 
is downward. Hood’s Sarsaparilia is just the medi 
cine needed. It purifies the blood, sharpens the 
appetite, overcomes the tired feeling, and invigor- 
ates every function of the body. 

“Hood's Sarsaparilia in four weeks made me a 
new man. My head ceased to ache, andjmy whole 
system is bulit up anew, enjoying perfect heailth.’’ 
18) Bank Street, N. Y. City. 

“We all like Hood’s Sarsaparilia, it is so streagth- 
ening.” Lizzie BaLrour, Auburn, P. Q. 

Cured and Built Up 

“My daughter had been ailing some time with 
general debility, and Hood’s Sarsaparilla was recom- 
mended to us. Aftershe had taken three bottles 
she was completely cured and builtup. It is with 
great pleasure that I recommend Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla. Ben M. Supt. Cincinnati & 
Louisville Mail Line Co., Cincinnati 

“T think Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best medicine 
for general debility there is, and for the good it has 
done me I cheerfully recommend it.” J. SULLIVAN 
89 Brown Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made only by A 
Lowell, 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Maas. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


JURE EAF 


THE 
2ck’s Patent Improved Artificial Esr Drums 


““RFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING, 
«1 perform the work of the Natural Drum. Always 
: position, but invisible to others. All Conversa- 
m and even whispers heard distinctly, We refer to 
ose using them, Send for descriptive circular with tes- 
monials, free. Address, F. HISCOX, 853 Broad- 
way. N. Y., successorto Dr. Peck. Mention this paper. 


FEVER 


USE LODER’S CAPSULES for RELIEF. 
This remedy is base d on the of an 
inent physician, and is not @ qu«ck nost 
ask the afflicted to give ttatriai. Ask 
to send oad we 


or = or inclose the amount to us 


Stic. and @1 per box. 
OFFICH OF 


ATLAN TI C 
Mutual ‘Insurance Company, 


New York, January 24th, 1885. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Sta=ment of its 
affairs on the Bist December, 1884: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from tis. 
1884, to 3ist December, 

adh $3, 955,089 44 
Premiums on a not marked 

off ist January, 188 


Cutal Marine Premiums............. 


uary, em 1 J 04 

d curing the — 
«+ $2,100,919 20 


same pe 


malums 


and 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 


tocks 
by Stocks, and other- 


$8,776,685 00 
2,005,100 00 


440,000 00 
1,454,959 73 
261,54 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
uticates of profits will be pr:id to the holders 
thereof, or ] representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, th rd of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 
will be redeemed and paid to ‘he holders thereof, 
»r their legal repr esentatives, on and r Tues- 
day, the Third of Febru next, from which 
date all interest thereon will cease certifi- 
cates A pe uced at time of | of payment, and 
cance 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
tho net earned premiums of the ge for the 
pour endin ang, D December, 1884 which ar 
tifcates issued on and after 


ifth th of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
J. OHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
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W. H. H. MOORE, ROB B. MINTURN, 
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A. HAND GE B 88, 
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W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 


Lhe Creat ¢ Churchl LICHT: 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


29 
LEADING SCHOOLS. 


EST TEACHERS, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


B and FOREIGN, | 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


provided for Families, Schools, and Colleges 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE,7 East 14th St., New York. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Prorgssorns—John P. Gulliver, Relations af 
Christianity to the Secular Sctences; Egbert C. 
Smyth, Church History ; William J. Tucker, Sacred 
Rhetortc and Pastoral Theology ; John Phelps Tay 
lor, Biblical History and Orvental Archcology ; J 
Wesley Churchill, Zlocution ; George Harris, Sys. 
tematic Theology ; Edward Y. Hincks, Biblical The 
ology ; George F. Moore, lebrew and Cognate Lan- 
guages ; Frank E. Woodruff, New Testament Greek. 
LecTuRERS—A. M. Fairbairn (1886), Comparative 
History of the Greater Religions; Theodore W. 
Dwight, Relation of Christianity to Jurteprudence ; 
A. Hastings Ross, Congregationalism. 

Term begins Sept. 10. For Catalogue or other in- 


of the Faculty. 


THOROU AND ENGLISH 


Location unsur & yoy not one case of 
sickness since the opening (five years). French war- 
y spoken in pe Term a 

ON L. 


us. H. CLE 
PEC Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
A’ Cor. LEGE FOR WOME 
COLLEGE, BRYN PA., 


ear Philadelphia, will open = the Autumn of 
of and undergradu- 


1885. 
ate 
JAMES E. RHOADS. E Pres’t, 1,316 Filbert St., Philada. 


formation, apply to EGBERT C. SMYTH, President | at 


SALEM ACADEMY, 
sew Salem, Mass.. 
seat an economical place to educate 
oy chill Three terms of 12 weeks, $5) a term 


—8lita except music and hooka. 
— ils in family. Location healthful 
influences References 


— 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 


The Thir -sixth ear 
thia School Chee 


ONT 


COUNTR 


commences September 
L. — ey 


EaSTMAS. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


— for an 
Business an 


talled by h of Wa 
Springfield Cadet Riftes. BISBEE & AMEN, Prins. 


co LEGE, 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY 
offers all the advantages 
of a first-class school 
for ladies. Full college 
and seminary courses, 
excellent 
unsurpassed location, buildings steam- 
heated and gas-lighted, perfect sani arrange- 
ments, special attention to health, good food, good 
beds, pleasant rooms, delightful home life, moder. 
ateexpense. Address Margrua B., for 
particulars. Lock Box |, Rockford, 


AC KWAKD AND The un- 
sician and teach- 


an experien 
er, x the care ana inetracsion of such boys a 
specialty. Address Dr. Williamson, Lyme, Conn. 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Full course of study. Full corps of teachers. 
Next year opens September 10, 1886. 
Address PROFESSOR JOHN 8. SEWALL, 
Bangor, Me. 


AND MINING EN. 


CHANICA 
eneselaer Potytech- 


NE ING at the 
nic Troy, Y. The oldest engineer 
ing school in America. Next term begins Septembe 
16th. The Register for 185 contains a list of the 
graduates for the past 61 em with their positions ; 
also course of stud uirements, expenses, etc. 
Address DAVI REENK, Director. 


COLLEGES, SCHOOLS, AND 


Families promptly provided without charge 
with best American or Foreign Teachers. Positions 
gooured for Governesses, Tutors, Grade Teache 
pecialista, and Information of good 
— School property and 


RANSOM BRIDGE & CO., 
EASTERN TEACHERS’ IN 
110 Tremont Street, Boston, 


| 


ACADEMY. 


Ashburnham, Maas. 
First class. For both se Full courses. Ex- 
penses low. Send for catalogue. 
JAMES E. VOSE, Principal. 


Family and Day School. Full co 
and Lecturers be Thirty second 
Wednesday, Catal 

cular poem A to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 69 Ches- 
ter Square, Boston, Maas. 


Teachers 
ear 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


Under care of Friends (Orthodo x) In the coun 
; students board 


SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WO.- 


Mass., 
Refused over forty applicants last September. See 
advertisement in next week's Pee or send for 
illustrated catalogue to 


HALL SEMINARY. 
A Moravian School for Girls, at Lititz, Lancaster 


Co., Pa. 92d year. 
REV. H. A. PRICKENSTEIN, 
Principal. 


158 KIERSTED’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
AND CHILDREN, 
53 East 57th Street, N. Y. City, 
will reopen Thursday, October 1. Number of board. 
ing pupils limited to 10. Circular on application at 
the school. 


MPA" Cente ABMINARY. 


. VERNON INSTITUTE, 
ho. 46 Mt. Vernon Piace, Baltimore, Md. 
and 
les little 


Engl 
fessors. The 
ful, f KY. one of the squares w 
gton Monument. The 
tember 17th, 188. 


. VERNON SEMINARY, 

1,100 and 1,104 “M” #treet, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

French and English School for Young Ladies. 

Special advantages In Modern Languages, Mu- 

sic, and Art. 

For further inf >rmation apply to the Principal, 


MRS. ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
New burg-on-Hudson, N 
Gives the best preparation for the best colleges. Two 
Yale valedictorians in three years. Entrance ex 
amination held at the school by member of Yale 
faculty. Daily gymnastics under teacher com- 
pulsory. For circulars, etc., address 
HENRY W. SIGLAR, M.A. (Yale), Principal. 
VAS SAR COLLEGE, Foughk 
liege Course, Schools of 


and Music, Astro 


mical Observato Labora 
and Physica, Cabinets of Natural History 
a Museum of Art, a Lib of Volumes, vet 


Professors, twenty-three hers, 
equipped for its work. Students at} 


w apre Ca’ 
ton CALDWELL DD 


COLLEGE FOR LADIES 

for music and art. Location 

and healthfulness. Session 


1885. Send for catal = 
F. FRISBEE, D.D., President. 


One As half dozen best A aratory ER lassical 
Schools in New England. Excellent facilities in Acad- 
emic Sjudies, Music Painting, Industrial Science and 
Commercial Studies. The payment of $60 in advance 
will cover all tuition in the Pre aratory and Academic 
Courses, together with board, ifm ited amount of wash- 
ing, room rons, heating, and "all other necessa 

nses, t hooks, stationery, lights, and 
ingencies, for the Fall Term of twelve weeks. begin- 
ing August 26. Send for catalogue to 
Kev. G. M. STEELE, Prinei 
WILBRAHAM, 


ASS. 


WANTS. 


[ Oards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 
will be inserted in this column for subscribers only 
for Afteen cents per line.] 


Persons visiting London will find very com- 
fortable quarters and reasonable rates at Mrs. 
Salters, No. 1 Lansdowne Place, Brunswick 
Square. 


Wanted—Correspondence with parties wish- 

ing to become associated with a community of 

Northern people, located at Interlachen, Florida, 
situated on high lands between lakes, and is the 
center of five flourishing villages of Northern 
people, within a radiusof two miles. New York 
daily papers are received the second day after 
publication. It has two hotels, nearly com 

pleted, a modern Congregational church build- 
ing, and a projected seminary. Correspondence 
desired with a landlord of reputation in the 
North, who will furnish a new hotel of 50 rooms 

and lease for a term of years. Also with an 
educator with some means who can command 
the custom of such Northern people who wish 
to bring their children South where they can 
educational facilities Address, after July 
5, George W. Hastings, Springfield, Ohio. 


LADY AGENTS 


] ent and 
em 


HALE & KILBURN’S BEDS BEDS 


and Pre-eminent the world over. 
Richest BEST 
Host Neat. Cheap. Laxurtow 
Also EXTENSIVE MAKERS of th: 
JEST FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY. 
RESERVOIR ODORLESS 
DESK WASHSTANDS 


COMMODES 
No Pump. No Sewer 
Set. 


Air-tight Joint. 
Gas. No Toilet Best ever made. 


St, PHILA, “Broadway, N.Y 
for Catalegue, sod kindly mention 


| 
nool for both sexes. 
erate rates. Enter 
any time. 
TS Send for Catalogue. W. H. BANNISTER. 
|| | 
| 
Mass. 
14 
and 
Expenses .....$787,789 40 
Heal Estate and claims due the 
“‘ompany, estim ated at........... 
Claasical, Scientific, and Engineering Courses. For ; 
smium Notes & Bills Recetvable. catalogue and information, address ISAAC SHARP. 
asQ in LESS, DEAN, HaVERFORD COLLEGE P. O.. Pa. 
| 
ncipal. 
or StockingSupport 
d outfit free. Suspend 
+ 179 Main St.. Cincinnath 
n is very beauti- 
RIN 
and thetade, FINK. 651 Peart Street, | 


30 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL 31, No. 26. 


——, if six two-cent stam 


IVORY 


99 Pure. 


Wash blankets with it. 


Free of A full size cake of 

will be sent to any one whocan not get it of th 
ps, to pay pos , are 

r & Gamble, Cincinnati. ease 


this paper. 


Protection From Lightning. 


QUIMBY’S SCIENTIFIC SYSTEM, 


This is the oldest lightning-rod house in the 
United States. Over fifty years’ experience without 
a failure to protect. It is now thirty-five years since 
the subscriber became connected with Mr. Quimby 
in this business, and a!l work is done under his 
personal supervision. No rods sold to peddlers. 

Ctroulars sent and orders promptly exeouted. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 


Buccessor to %. E. QUIMBY, 
64 College Place, New York. 
te merits as a WASH BLUE have been fuily Lestec 


B endorsed thousands of lL:iousekeepers, Your 
t to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
WILTBERG BERGEK, }’rop., 233 N. Second 8t.. Phil. Pa. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th 8T., 
NEW YORE. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT 


WE ARE DEVOTING PARTICULAR ATTEN- 


TION THIS SEASON TO THE 
MANUFACTURE OF 


TAILOR-MADE 
SUITS, 


MADE BY EXPERIENCED MEN TAILORS. WE 
OFFER A STRICTLY ALL-WOOL TAILOR-MADE 
SUIT AT $18.49; ALSO, IN SAME LINE, A THREE- 
PIECE SUIT, SILK-LINED COAT, AT $29.99, AND 
THE BEST THAT CAN BE MADE BY ANY 
HOUSE AT FROM 949.99 TO $56.49. 
ALL OF THE ABOVE WILL BE PERFECTLY 
FITTED TO EACH CUSTOMER WITH- 
OUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


WE CALL 


BLACK SILK 


SUITS, ALL OF THE LATEST AND MOST FASHION- 
ABLE DESIGNS, AND OF THE MOST SUPERIOR 
WOREMANSHIP, AS FOLLOWS: 619.90, §24.99, 
$28.49, AND $68.99, THE LATTER PARTICULARLY 
ELEGANT 


TO A FEW 


A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUTDOOR 


GAMES, 


COMPRISING LAWN TENNIS, CROQUET, ARCH- 
ERY, PITCH-A-RING, RING-TOSS, BATTLEDORE, 
ENCHANTMENT, LAWN POOL, &C., &C. 


ORDERS BY MAIL WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
AND CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


FALL AND WINTER CATALOGUE READY IN 
SEPTEMBER. 


RU. MACY & 60. 


D. Case's Sons 


837 Broadway. 


Wall Papers. 


A new and oarefully selected 
stock of English goods in chintz 
and other designs, especially 
adapted to Oottage use; also a 
full line of fine hangings at 
moderate prices. 


Window Shades 


in all styles, made and put up 
in the very best manner. 


Irving Cliff Hotel. 


A MONUMENT TO WASHINGTON IRVING. 


A new Sousaneey on the summit of Irving 
Cliff, 400 feet above a + A beautiful river at the 
foot of the cut, and picturesque lake in the rear. 
A tic fon. Favorite retreat of Wash- 
half heurs from 
ay. Hotel magnifi- 


d m Water —y 

gon every floor. No malaria, n 

Gpens July 4, of one ‘of the leading 
Applications 


Hotel, ome 6, Pa. whose 
ew Yor 
of house may be consulted. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


OOK & HASTINGS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Builders of the Grand Organs in Tremont Posten; 


Plymouth Church, Brooklyn; Music Hall 
Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia and roe 


CHURCH ORCANS.:;, 


of the ~ We invite CAI to our pew 
styles of Pan ux Onoans, at from $600 to $1,000 and u 
waris. MUSIC COMMITTEES, ORGA 
ISTS, aud others are invited to apply to us direct for 
all compacted withourart. DESCHIP- 
TIV and specifications furnished 


eco forsale at low 
IMPROVED CHURCH CHAIRS 


With Noiseless 
Folding Seat, Arm and 
Foot Rest, Book and 

Umbrella Rack. 
PEWS,SETTEES, 
AND NEW METHOD OF as 

Sunday School 


SEATINC. 
Send for 
llustrated Catalogue. 


ANDREWS & CO. 


195 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
7 Franklin St., Boston. 


A. H. 


19 Bond St., New York. 
815Arch St. ’ Philadelphia. 27 


CHURCH FURNITURE, 
Pulpits, Communion Tables, etc. 
Send for Hand-Bouk, free, to 


J. & LAMB; 
59 Carmine 8t., New York. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY 
WEST TROY. N. Y., BELLS 

For Churches, Schools, etc. ; also 
Chimes and Peals. For more 
halfa for superiority 
over all others 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Belle of Pure Copper and Tin for Ch 
Fire Alarms,Farms,etc, FOLL 
RANTED, Catalogue sent Pree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 


WoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those celebrated 
and Cc 
Clocks, ¢ 

fi 
& Co... 


. C. Bmall & Co. 
Mass. 


CHURCH LODGE Send 
or Catalogue. 
78 Portland Boston, 
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In and About Chicago: 1:5; 2:6; 3:6; 4:6; 6:6; 

6:30; 7:6; 8:6; 9:6; 10:6; 11:6; 12:6; 18:6; 

14:6; 15:31; 16:6; 17:6; 18:6; 19:5; 20:5;21:6; 

Q22:6; 28:6; 24:6; 26:5; 25:6. 

In My Attic: An April BCG 

Under the Apple 2 
Instantaneous View of Monterey, An. 

W.C. Wilkinson 22 8 
Japanese Village in London. ........ 
Labor Questions Discussed at New Haven............ 6% 8 
Late St. Louls Movement In the Interest of Christian 

J.G. Merrill 2 6 
Last Anti-Slavery Meeting in Broadway Tabernacle. 5 §& 
Last Chance Gulch .............««+. Margaret Crosby 5 10 
Lesson of Watts's Paintings............ G.P. Lathrop 4 7 
Lighthouse Libraries................... A.B.Johnson 6 9 
Joseph Hatton 12 
London “ Sandwich Men," The........... ay 7 
London's Nomad ccc 2 66 
Joseph Hatton 20 7 
Lowell, James Russell: A Study in Two Chapters.—I. 

Thayer 2% 7 
Mail-Bag University, The ........... Charles Barnard 15 18 
Man Who Couldn't Get Work, The..... J.G@.Manson 9° §& 
Map of Beerdom, A.......... ce © 
Mardi-Gras in New 10 
.... Joseph Hatton 6 98 
Ministers’ Salaries and Laborers’ Wages : Is the Min- 

ister Worthy of His Hire ?.... ... | 
Modern Cemetery, The..... .... Samuel Parsons, Jr. 12 
More About the Secular Press..Washington Gladden 2% 7 
Mormondom in Fear and 11 
Mount Hermon School........ .... E. P. Parker,D.D. 2 §& 
Mrs. Herndon’s Income. Helen Campbell: 11:9; 

12:9; 13:9; 14:9; 15:18; 16:18; 17:9; 18:9; 

19:9; 20:9; 21:10; 22:10; 23:9; 24:9; 25:9; 26:9, 

My Dull 6 10 
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My Grandfather's Bees. .. ..Eleanor Hunter 26 8 
New Chautauqua Idea, The. 8 10 
How Hind of A. 8 9 
New Page in the History of Charles Dickens. A. 
Joseph Hatton 10 7 

TRO. J.L.M.Curry,D.D. 6 7 
M. McG. Dana, D.D. 21 8 
Notes on Contemporaneous Authors..Joseph Hatton 3 7 
Novel Form of Punishment, A........ 23 2 
Old Age of Louis Kossuth, The 2 9 
AM. H.W. Mabie 10 
Oratory in the House of 13 
Our Home Heathen: 

Another Dark Side of St. Louis....Sylvia L. Chapin 19 8 

Church Work in Philadelphia.... Arthur T. Pierson, 

Dark Side of St. Louls.......... C. L. Goodell, D.D. 16 7 
Situation in Chicago. . ..E. P. Goodwin, D.D. 12 7 

Outbreak in the Canadian Northwest. teeters A.M.M. 17 5 
Outlook in India, The............... P.C.Mozoomdar 5 9 
Pabpabie Tadusties, A... . 
Paris To-Day : Two Chapters.... Frances M. Lathrop. 
23:8; 24:9 
Paul and Christina. Amelia E. Barr: 1:10; 2:10; 
3:10; 4:9. 
Abba B. Woolson 15 8 
Peripatetic Savings Bank, 
Poetry : 
Aisles of Pain, The............... Fanny I. Sherrick 24 7 
Jean Ingelow 15 6 
An Easter Incident... ......... Harriet M. Kimball 14 7 
And Give Glad Hearts their Inning....8. H. Thayer 25 9 
«oc R. H. Stoddard 2 7 
Kenneth Lee 19 #7 
Black Huntsman. Victor Hugo. Translated by W. 

Death Scene from Louls XI.—After Seeing Irving. 

Dying Lacordaire...............-.++ Amelia E. Barr 22 7 
God ose P.H. Hayne ll 7 
He Carries His Own Business On....... EB. Richards 23 2 
a Isadore G. Jeffrey 9 7 
Charlotte F. Bates 13 6 
.. Mrs. 8. M. Walsh 2% 7 
Teen, But Mare. S.H.Thayer 8 10 
ee Charles H. Phelps 17 7 
Ralph Waldo Emerson............... B.C. Johnson 3 2 
Susan Coolidge 7 8 
Votes Of O.C. Auringer 7 
Wonderland. . JullaC.R.Dorr i 7 

Principles Underlying Decoration secuhas<s J.H.Taftis 6 
Progress of the Conflict with Mormonism............ B.°°% 
Protestantism in Italy........... William C. Langdon 5 §& 
Railroad Brakeman,A...... ........... G. J.Manson 21 9 
Reminiscence Of May, A.... ses 23 23 
Renan: A French Portralt.... ........... J.C. Braig 18 7 
Rocky Mountain Hermit, A................... R.T.C.19 8 
Ruskin as a Lecturer............ A. H. Bradford, D.D. 10 9 
John Albee 13 8 
Sot. oc 7 18 
Shall We Establish a Pantheon?..... eibineebesecdece: 6 23 
Short Cut from Icicles to Oranges.....Helen Jackson § 10 
13 
Some Decorative Don'ts"’...... Author of “Don't” 15 7 
Some Facts About Dynamite............. 56 68 
Some Reminiscences of Thackeray....Joseph Hatton 1 8 
Southern Exposition, The......... 13 
Stanley on Africun Missionaries...................... 2% 8 
FRO 6 6 66 
St. Nicholas—Then and Now...... Byron D. Halstead 1 7 
Study of English in Colleges, The................... 
Talks with Auerbach.................. H. H. Boyesen 2 7 
“ That Marvelous Ignorance " in Our Sunday-Schools. 
F.N Peloubet,D.D. 9 10 
Thoughts of a Mother for Mothers..Mrs.J. Burnham 15 10 
Tramps, and Howl! Became 2% 9 
True Home Decoration............ Mary E. Vandyne 15 7 
Two Sides of the Problem: I.—An Afternoon with 
Herr Most. II.—A Church of Jesus Christ.......... 2 6267 
Unique A... 2 6 
Unity of Christendom: The Congress of American 
Volce from the Mines, 
Washington Letter, 8:7;5:5;8:5;0:5;11:5; 12:4; 
14:5; 10:7; 21:4; 28:5. 
Was It Covetousness? ....... 
Water-Color Painting and Etching. 
J.R.W. Hitchcock 8 
What Can be Foretold About the Weather........... 14608 
Woman Suffrage Movement.......... Oliver Johnson 21 § 
Woman's Work at the Exposition........ ae 19 66 
Woodland Home, A..... ....... Samuel Parsons, Jr. 19 
Word from Another Attic, 19 «66 
THE HOME: 
Advice to Parents on Musical Matters..Marie Merrick 6 12 
. 0000 10 12 
Another Phasve of the Dress Question i660 18 
Another Way of Using One Thousand Dollars a Year. 
Ned's Wife 22 i2 
Art of Arranging Bric-u Brac, The. 6 13 
. 00 cc 2 18 
Brother John.......... .....Slster Mary 16 18 
Care of the Sick in Small Communities, The.......... 10 1g 
Chats About Art—First Paper....Miss O. M. E. Rowe 138 12 
Seoond Paper; Fra coooe 
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Third Paper: Leonardoda Vinci..... ... .......... 2 «(19 
Fourth Paper: Fra Bartolommeo................... 2 12% 
Chat About Screens, A ....... Blanche L, Macdowell 5 12 
Cleaning and Polishing Compounds. 
Mary Glover Holman 16 12 
10 12 
Common Stimulant, A........ 1 2 
Co-operative Homes for Working-Girls..... .......... 4 12 
Decorations at State 6 13 
Designs for Hanging Banners........... -enenneen . 6 8 
17 18 
Fining the Responsibility......... 9 
Floral Chate—I.................. Mrs. M. D. Wellcome 14 18 
Food and Intemperance—I Helen Campbell 9 12 
Frames for Etchings.................. -2% 
Garden Talks—I................ Mrs. M. J. Plumstead 17 13 
19 
Mrs. M. E, Sangster 31 12 
2% 618 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences: Page 13 of Nos. 
1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, 26 ; and page 11 of No. 22. 
Home Kindergarten, The........ Fannie E. Schwedler 18 19% 
II. Plan of Work fora Child Four Years of Ago, 
Ill. Plan of Work fora Child Four Years of Age, 
2 13 
5 
Home Sanitary Inspection........ .... Marion Talbot 18 13 
ES TN Hope Ledyard 4 13 
Household Economy: Marketing. 
Julia Hawkes Oakley 90 12 
Household Missions................... Juliet H. Brand 11 12 
How They All Did It............ Ella Rodman Church 14 12 
How They are Used....... @ 12 
6 
How to Care for Winter-Blooming Bulbs. 
Mrs. M. D. Wellcome 13 
How to Make Summer Homes Attractive. 
Blanche L. Macdowell 24 12 
Kist and the Siller, The...... 
Lead by Example ............ 8 1 
Mal-Aliment vs. Mal-aria................ Eleanor Kirk 8 12 
Mr. Fortesoue’s Sore Throat............ Hope 12 12 
23 12 
17 2 
Neighborhood Sin, A....... 
One of Woman's Privileges ......... 19 #12 
One Way to Use Photographs 
One Way to Use Pictures: An Upen Letter........... 6 6 
-@ 
Overworked Women............. Louise Fiske Bryson 8 12 
13 
Poetry : 
Easter Lily’s Prayer...... Mary A. Barr 14s 12 
Mrs. M. F. Butts 1 13 
Clara B, Trowbridge 11 12 
oc F.J.D.17 13 
Question and Answer.................. George Eliot 8 12 
Striker’s Home........... J. N. Walworth 23 12 
Isadore G. — 12 
ll 
Sanitary Protective 5 
9 18 
8 & 
Spring Dishes.............. Elisabeth Robinson Sooyil 18 13 
Twelve Dollars a Week ; Can the Table of a Family 
of Five be Supplied for that Amount? 
Maria Parioa 21: 12;25:19 
18 13 
Unnecessary Woe................. Mrs. M E. Sangster 13 
Various Ways of Using Apples............ eoeeksaul ee 12 
13 
Diiitnsecccecestedceeveres Mary A. Allen, M.D. 2 12 
What He Ought to Have Done: Three Answers..,... 26 12 
What Ought He to Have Dans “4 «618 
When and How................ -.-Mary A. Allen, M.D. 3 12 
Where?....... 9 
2 
Why Doesn't the Baby 5 13 
Women in Business.. 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS: 
Aunt Patience’s Writing-Desk. Page 15 throughout. 
Crocodile Club on Poetry, The. 
Miller 236 14 
Daisy's Birthday... ..Mrs. Annie A. Preston 17 14 
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ur Youne Foixs.— Continued, xo. PAGE | SUNDAY AFTERNOON.— Continued. NO. PAGE | Books anp AuTHors.— Continued. NO. PAGE 
Golden Moon, The. Edward Irenzus Stevenson : He is Risen ! He is Risen ! Easter Song. Reminiscences of an Octogenarian.... .............. - 3 @ 
Page 14 of Nos. 11, 12, 18, 14, 16, 17, and page 16 of Hannah Coddington 14_ Some Labor Literature... @W 
No, 15. Some Recent Hymn Collections....................... 20 @ 
Gottlieb Paul's Journey .....Thomas K. Beecher 18: 14; 19:14 Some Recent Religious Books....... ............. 2 
How a Small Boy Got His 38 14 Stormonth’s Dictionary.... ....... 15 20 
Inhabitants of the Doll-House. Harriet B. Waterman 5 14 Study co 18 21 
2 15 8 21 
Maple-Sugar War, The. ......... Harriet B. Waterman 22 14 Universaliam in Amerfca...................ccceeecceece 10 2 
Midnight Procession................ Isabel C. Barrows 2 13 9 21 
Mose Maryland's Fight.............. Marian Breck 6:14;7:14 Wood's History of the Andover Theological Sem- 
My Holiday R. 0. Neale 2 14 7 @ 
New Scholar, The ..............---.... Ada 8. Perkins 4 138 Working People and their Employers.... ............ 16 @ 
Night Among the Glaciers, A....E. M. Traquair 23 :14; 24:14 RELIGIOUS NEWS: 
Poetry : Selling the Baby............... Ada Carleton 20 14 American Congress of Churches ce 14 
Polly's Histrionics.—I. The Project. American Association..... 8 @ 
Frances C. Sparhawk 14 Assembly at Topeka.... .. 2 
Il. The Drama.............--.--+ 0 18 Atlanta Young Men’s Christian Association.......... 2 
Red Rose and a White, A.... ....... Mattie B. Banks 8 14 Baptists at Saratoga, N. Y... .............00000. 23:25; 24:25 
Shoemaker’s Threat, The........... .. C. E. McMillan 23 14 Shipmaster’s Story About Flogging, A...........-.... 11 18 Cathedral at, Garden City, The ... ... 16 
Story of Dorette, The........ ....Emilia Currier 21 : 14; 22:14 Sincere Milk of the Word, The.....................04: 6 18 Chinese Sunday-Schocl Union...... <r 7. @ 
Suggestions from a Friend.............. 4 14 Solitariness of the - 15 19 Christian Increase in Japan................ 26 
Tangle-Top’ Team. Me M. L. Pool 1 13 Some of Successful Work for Christ. Church Accommodation in London. a0 18 26 
Spirit of Christian Missions, The. Church Gleanings: Page 25 throughout. 
True Mouse Story........ 2% 14 , Samuel E. Herrick, D.D. 2% 16 2 
What Happened 19 15 Suggestion Worth Considering, 8 18 Connecticut Congregational 17 
What Happened sell 20 15 Sunday-School Lessons— Lyman Abbott : Connecticut General Association, 2 @ 
Bone 4 14 Christian Hurmility....... 18 16 Consecration of the Garden City Cathedral........... 24% 
What the Clock Said..... .... .Hamilton W. Mable 20 14 Conversion Of 6 16 Cumberland B 
-19 15 Concerning Special Providences........ ........... 15 18 Death of Dr. Whedon 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON : Deacon's Bible Class: Deacon Prepares his Lesson. 4 16 Dedication of Warner Hall at Oberlin......... ..... . 1 @ 
Ideal 1 16] friend of the Children, 16 25 
Able Helper, An.. MB 18 2 16 From Turkey 25 
Indications of 8 16 General Assembly, The 22:25; 23:25 
Brothersand Sisters Rev. W. M- Taylor, D.D.,LL.D. 7 16 
Christian Stadent in Coll The Phillips Brooks 10 16 Te 5 16 Invoking the Aid of Clergymen....................... 16 @ 
Gospel 20 16] Italian Missions in New York................... 9 2% 
Christ of the Gospels, The. | talla 
Al der McKenzie, DD. 4 00 “T Was in Prison” ..... ..........W.M.F. Round 11 2 
Knowledge of Christ... 16 19:25; 21: 
Church Musi 22 18 Labor Conferences............ 19:25; 21:25 
Paul before Agrippa... 10 16]  MoAll Mission, The................ 6 
Confessing and Denying Christ. Washington Gladden 1 17 Paul before the Council...............csccececececuce 7 16 Ministerial Personals : Page 26 throughout. 
Crossing the Bridge Before You Come to It........... 16 18 ¢ 
Dean Stanley asa Thinker.... .. 12 Paul's Religion 19 (16 ee 
’ 8 16 th 12 2 
Rev. James H. Ross 17 17 
Paul's Social Ethics. ....... 17 16 Missionaries for Africa 
Divine Care for the Little Ones. Dr. J. Oswald Dykes 8 16 
b Bev. R. Heber Newton 18 16 Paul’s Voyage and Shipwreck................ 18 16 22 2 
Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck...... . ......... 9 2% 
“ Bven So. Come Lord Jesus.”’ Mission in A aska, Mo 
Re Richard B. Storrs. D.D. 16 17 23 16 National Divorce Reform League. 10 
Faith s.D DD. 23 «#17 Two Skeptics of Olden Time.. ........... ll 16 New Profession. coco 
—— 21 16 New England Institution in the Northwest. A.... ... 2 2% 
8 18 Sunday-School Progress in Europe.... .. .... 17 18 New High License Bill, 9 
Syrian Woman's Experience..... ......... 19 18 News from New 20 2 
Glorying in Tribulation......... Henry Ward Beecher 12 16 by 1 18 Notes from Nagasaki, Japan... . Rev. Carroll 8. Long 
God Manifested in the Flesh. Rev. A. P. Peabody, DD. 11 16 24, 26. from pen 
God, Devil? .....Profemer Goodwin 10 17] Preachersand Preaching. A. Phelpe,D.D. 7 18| Notes from 
Good Samaritan, The — toga 
tine Cian Three Lessons from Christmas. Phillips DD. 2 16 cece 15 2 
Great Teaching, A: Christ's Method withthe Woman th 
_Rev.T.T. Munger 20 16 Teme 23 «(18 8 
Hidden Map The 0 18 20 18 Practical and Seasonable Suggestion, A 17 @ 
Historical Ch rist The. ‘ee. Ja Seeman | Twenty-third Psalm............. Phillips Brooks,D.D. 15 8 16 
Fortitude. 19 16 Psalm.......... Phillips Brooks. D.D, 19 16 Presbyterian General Assembly........ 24 
ee ee Unp easant Th ngs as Stepping-Stones. ..Gainsboro 6 17 me of the Annual M g of the 
About the Word—Emily Huntington Upon Bearing with Ourselves as We Béar with Others 17 18 21 
Continuing 11 16 22 18 Protestant Church in Cuba, The................. 1 
— Word on the Sabbath Question, 2 «618 cece 2 @ 
Words of Comfort.. .... 9 18 Reformed Church Synod 2 
Foolish Counselors............ 96 17 | BOOKS AND AUTHORS: Revival at Kalamazoo, Mich... ......--. 14% 
19 28 Ancient Empires.......... 12 20 Salle New York, 19 % 
God's Message by His Son................ 2 16 Antigone in a New Edition.... .................. Story of a Useful Life, The......... 10 
16 Atkinson's Centennial History of Methodism........ 16 20 Straws from Connecticut... 
Holy Scriptures, 21 16 Books of the Week : Page 20 of Nos. 10, 11, 12; page Successful School, A... ........ 
23 «16 21 of Nos. 3, 9, 13. 7 @ 
18 16 Catholic Faith, The......... 2 20 Superintendents’ Meeting.... ... 8 
8 16 Congressional Government.............. 20 20 Temperance at the World's Exposition............... 10 2% 
15 18 Continuity of Christian Thought.................... . 6 2 “Twin Monsters”. 
5 16 Croker Papers, The.............. 8 20 Union Theological Seminary. 
1 16 Law este 17 20 White Cross League, 5:25; 25:25 
Paul at Rome..................+. 16 16 Edersheim’s Life of 11 20 Wise Educational Movement, 18 
Paul Before Agrippa........... ........ .10 16 English Biography...... omen eS ee 15 2 Woman's State Home Missionary Societies. .......... 6 
9 16 5 21 Women's Board of Foreign Missions......... ....--. 16 
Paul Before the 7 16 Fine Art Library, The. ................. 21 20 Words Worth Remembering. 0 
Paul’s Defense........ 6 16 18 21 Working Church, A........ 5 
ches 14 16 Hans Christian 10 20 Yale Theological Seminary.... 
18 16 Harper Periodicals, The.......... 7 20 Young Men's Christian Association................ 6 
8 16 Holmes’s Life af Emerson...................... 8 2 | CORRESPONDENCE: Page 22 of Nos. 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8.9, 
SE Margaret Meredith 14 18 Huguenot Emigration to America, The.. ............ 28 20 10, 11, 12, 18, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22. ; 
li fluence of a Mother's Prayers, The.... ............. 10 18 Indian and the Mammoth, The......... . muh ee 26 20 | THE EVENING LAMP: Page 21 of Ne. 1; page 19 of 
1; vegrity in Commercial Relations....... ............ 5 18 Inglorious Columbus, An.................0.cceceeeees 2% 20 other numbers. 
Ix Endless Punishment Unjust? Austin Phelps,D.D.'8 17 Johnson's Natural 25 20 | MUSIU AND ART: Page 24 of No. 18; page 22 of other 
Lxborers in the Vineyard, The. Kapp’s Life of Kalb.. 12 20 numbers. 
James M. Ludlow, D.D. 14 18 Life after Death........ enesporess +00 cossseeutiineeebien 8 20 | COLLEGE NEWS: Page 24 of No. 23, and page 22 of Nos. 
Like Unto Seed........... Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 14 17 Literary Notes : Page 20 of No. 1; page 21 of all other 24, 25, and 26. 
Little Sermon, . ...Bya Woman 19 17 numbers. FACT AND RUMOR : Page 24 throughout. 
M ‘king Sunshine in Shady Places. Rev. R. H. Lovell 5 18 Magazine of Oratory, 15 2 | SELECTIONS: 
Mnason, the Aged Overiote.. cae 16, 19, 22, 24, and 26. 
Mra. Symonds’s Progressive Idea. Malmesbury Memoirs, Thée............. 16 20 Bishop Potter on Religious 4 2 
Mrs. Annie A Preston 2% 16 Messages of the Books, The....................seeeee 10 2 Genesis of “ Adam Bede,” mada steeeeeeeneecees 9 31 
- Nerve of Religious Sensation, The. Minor Notices: Page 20 of Nos, 1 14, ‘17, 21, and page Half-Time in Schools....... ........0006 ceceeeeceeees 
By Charles H. Parkhurst,D.D 9 16 21 of other numbers. Henry Ward Beecher on His Own Political Course... 1 31 
New Year's Night of an Unhappy Man, The:.. ...... 18 Miss Thomas’s Poems...... < 2 20 Huguenots in America, The........ BB 24 
Not with 21 18 Mrs. Barr's Latest Story....... Lowell on Gray 
Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D. 21 16 Negro Problem, The.... ............. 6 2 Poetry ; Love's Light . ........... Robert Browning 1 ~ 
(Office of the Sanctuary. Right Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D. 2% 16 New Book of Evidences, A.. To Jean Ingelow. 22 
cece cs 18 18 New Manual of Literature, A...... ............... 15 Report of the Indian 
Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. Old Sailor's Yarns, An...... oc 10 20 Russian Village 2 
Phillips Brooks, D.D. 12 18 Paradise Found.......... 00 21 20 Sin of Cheapness, The 22 
6 18 Parkman's Montcalm and Wolfe Trying to Live Without God... .......... 
6 16 Phosnician Art............. 2 | FINANCIAL: Page 28 of Nos. 7, 8, and 26; page 29 of 
And Wilt Thou Pardon, Lord? 8 16 Professor Park's Sermons other numbers. 
Anne Holyoke Howard 18 16 Recent Fiction... PUBLISHER'S DESK : Page 20 of No: t; page of Nos. 
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